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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 1 


Suppose This Happened 
on YOUR Wedding Day! 


Everything is ready for the ceremony. Ali the guests are assembled. Even the 
clergyman has arrived. You are taking your last hasty glance in the mirror—when 
a messenger arrives with a gift. It is an elaborate gift, one of the finest you have 
received. And it is from some one you have not invited! 


What would you do? Would you immediately send a telegram of thanks? Would 
you write a personal letter offering an apolcyy or an excuse? Would you just send 
an ordinary card of thanks a few days after the wedding? Would you ignore the 


incident completely ? 


And Then After the Ceremony— 


How would you acknowledge the congratu- 
lations of the guests? What would be the 
first thing to say to your husband, to his 
mother, his father? Do you know just how 
to arrange the reception, and the wedding 
breakfast? And the cards of thanks, the 
“at home” cards, the announcements—do you 
know how to word them and when to mail 
them? ; 

The wedding day is the happiest day of 
any man’s, any woman’s life. But one little 
blunder, one little unexpected mistake—and 
that happiest day becomes one so humiliating 
and miserable that it brings a blush of shame 
to the cheek whenever one thinks of it. 

Perhaps you do not realize how many im- 
portant little things enter into the planning 
and preparing of wedding receptions, wed- 
ding ceremonies. There are so many oppor- 
tunities for mistakes, so many chances to do 
the wrong thing. One must know absolutely, 
before venturing upon so important an affair 
as a wedding, just what is right to do and say 
and wear. 


Were These Embarrassing 
Moments Ever Yours 


Did you ever overturn a cup of coffee on 
your hostess’ table linen? If you did, you 
know what an embarrassing moment it was. 
Did you know what to do, what to say? 
Should you have overlooked it? Should you 
have excused yourself to the hostess? Should 
you have made an apology to all the com- 
pany? If you knew the right thing to do and 
say there would have been no embarrass- 
ment, no confusion. 

And suppose your engagement were sud- 
denly broken. Would you return the engage- 
ment ring? Would you send back any let- 
ters? Would you announce the broken en- 
gagement to your friends and relatives? Ifa 
wed@ing date has been set and invitations 
issued, how would you recall them? How 
would you explain the broken, engagement 
to those who had been invited? 

Every day certain unexpected conditions 
arise, certain awkward and difficult circum- 
stances present themselves. To be able to 
meet them calmly, without being embarrass- 
ed or confused, is to win the admiration and 
respect of all those with whom you come into 
contact. 


How Do You Introduce People? 

If a friend visited you, how would you in- 
troduce her to your parents? Would you 
say, “Mother, I’d like you to meet Miss 
Smith,” or “Miss Smath, I'd like you to meet 
my mother” ? 

If an elderly uncle were present would you 
say, “Mr. Jones, meet Miss Smith,” or “Miss 
Smith, meet Mr. Jones”? And when Bobby 
comes running in, would you say, “Bobby, 
this is Miss Smith,” or “Miss Smith, this is 
Bobby”? 

Now let us pretend that you are the one 
being introduced. Do you know the correct 


way to acknowledge the introduc- 
tions? Would you remain seated 
upon being presented to a gentle- 
man, or would you rise? Would 
you offer your hand in greeting? 
Would you use any of these terms, 
“Pleased to meet you,” “How do 
you do,” “Glad to know vou”? 


Mistakes Made at 
the Dance 


Very often you make mistakes in 
the ballroom that condemn you as a 
boor, a person of no culture and 
breeding. They may be mistakes 
that you are not conscious of, mis- 
takes that you do not realize you 
are making—but every cultured 
man and woman in that ballroom 
perceives them, and labels you im- 
mediately as uncouth, ordinary. 

Let us see what you know about 
the etiquette of ballrooms. If you 
were not asked to dance, do you 
know how to avoid being a wall- 
flower? Do you know how many 
times etiquette allows you to dance 
with one partner? Do you know 
whether or not it is correct, in good 
society, to wander away from the 
ballroom with a fiance? 

Or if you are a gentleman, do you know how to ask 
a lady to dance, and how to take leave of her when 
the music ceases? Do you know the right dancing 
positions? Do’ you know what to do and say if a 
young lady refuses a dance? 

The ballroom is an ideal place to impress by one’s 
culture and delicacy. It is here that the woman is 
judged as charming or awkward, and the gentleman 
is judged as well-groomed or hopelessly uncultured. 


The Book of Etiquette in 
Two Volumes 


We all know that it is the first impression that 
counts. The people who meet us and see us every 
day judge us by our outward appearance, our ac- 
tions, our manners. They do not wait until they 
know us before they judge whether we are fine or 
coarse, cultured or common-place. They judge by 
their first impressions of us—and first impressions 
are always lasting. 

Then if you want to enter the world of good so- 
ciety, if you want to enjoy the company of brilliant 
men and women, you must make these first impres- 
sions perfect. You must be able to do and say and 
wear at all times, under all conditions, the thing that 
is absolutely correct. You must know how to enter 
a room and how to leave it. You must know how to 
offer a seat, and how to accept it. You must know 
how to make introductions and how to acknowledge 
them. You must know how to meet the most per- 
plexing and embarrassing circumstances with quiet 
dignity, and poise, instead of becoming flustered and 
confused. 

If you can do these things, if you know the rules 
of correct conduct—of etiquette—the world will rec- 
ognize you as a lady, a gentleman, and treat you 
accordingly. ; 

And that’s just what the famous Book of Eti- 
quette does—teaches you the right thing to do and 
say and wear on ali occasions, at all times! It solves 
the problems that have been puzzling you, corrects 
mistakes, dispels doubt, makes you perfect in the art 
of etiquette. By knowing and understanding its 
wealth of valuable information, it brings you dig- 
nity, poise, refinement—it prepares you to meet the 
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highest society and command respect wherever you 
happen to be. 


SENT FREE For 5 Days 


Do you know dinner etiquette so well that you can 
dine with the most cultured people without feeling 
embarrassed? Do you know the right thing to 
wear to dances, parties, balls, weddings? 

You will find invaluable aid in the splendid two- 
volume set of the Book of Etiquette. You will want 
to keep it handy where you can refer to it again and 
again. Let us prove it. Let us send you both vol- 
umes absolutely free to read, examine and test. 

Just the coupon will do. Fill it in with your name 
and address and send it to us NOW, at once. No 
money—just the coupon. The complete Book of Eti- 

uette will be sent to you at once. Keep the books 

yn 5 days at our expense. Read a page here and 
there. Glance at the illustrations. Notice the table 
of contents. After 5 days you may send us $3.50 in 
full payment or return the books, as you please. 
There is no obligation. You pay for the books only 
if you are absolutely delighted with them. 

But mail the coupon to-day. You cannot afford to 
miss this opportunity of examining for yourself the 
famous Book of Etiquette. Clip the coupon and mail 
it NOW. Nelson Doubleday, Inc., Dept. 2911, Oyster 
Bay, New York. 

_—_— a eT eee ee ee 
NELSON DOUBLEDAY, Inc. 
Dept. 2911, Oyster Bay, New York. 


You may send me the complete two-volume set of the Book of 
Etiquette. After 5 days, I will either return the books or send 
you 33.50 in full payment. This does not obligate my keeping 
the books if I am not more than satisfied. 


Name 


Address ; P ; 
“Check this square if you want these books with the beau- 
tiful full-leather binding at $5.00, with 5 days’ examination 
privilege.” 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the 15th of the month 
previous to the date it bears, and should reach 
subscribers before the first of the month. It 
is published only during the school year, num- 
bers for July and August being omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—For = subscriptions 
in Canada add 30 cents; in other foreign 
countries add 50 cents. 


DISCONTINUANCE—All subscriptions will 
be discontinued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure no interruption 
in the receipt of the Journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number should 
reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to re- 
ceive attention for the following month’s issue 
(the first of December for the January issue, 
etc.) Otherwise that number will go to your 
old address and can be secured only by remit- 
ting 3c in stamps to postmaster at former ad- 
dress and giving him forwarding instructions. 

AGENTS are wanted to represent this Jour- 
nai In each ——, also at Institutes, Associa- 
tions, etc. Sample copies and ail necessary 
material furnished free on application, 

OUR ADVERTISERS.—We make every ef- 
fort to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
our advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer, Any transactions proving un- 
satisfactory to our subscribers should be re- 


| ported to us immediately. | 


December Forecast 


HE first number of NORMAL IN- 
STRUCTOR bore the date of No- 
vember, 1891. This, then, is 

the beginning of our thirty-first 
year of publication. Having made 
modest mention of the anniversary 
last month, we do not intend to more 
than refer to it again,—and that 
only for the benefit of new readers. 
Naturally, our December number 
this year, as always, gives Christ- 
mas the right of way. This does not 
mean that there will not be articles 
of everyday usefulness—we’ll speak 
of a few of them in a moment—but 
the big impression will be that of a 
Christmas number. Cover, hand- 
work, posters, stories, picture study, 
and entertainment, to say nothing of 
incidental decorations,—all will be 
in keeping with the spirit of “our 
joyfulest feast.” To mention the 
tities of these would take all the 
space we wish we had, but haven’t, 
on this page. It will perhaps be 
enough to say that some of our most 


popular contributors have done 
their best to make the December 
magazine unusually attractive. 


Among those writing for the enter- 
tainment department (you are sure 
of at least seven pages of material) 
will be noted some familiar names 
and some that are new, and wel- 
come, to our columns. Plays, songs, 
a pageant, a dance, an invitation, 
and a profusion of exercises and 
recitations will be found. “Mrs. 
Santa Comes into Her Own” is one 
of the jolliest Christmas plays we 
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have seen in a long while; but we 
shall not forget the serious aspect 
of the celebration—so well em- 
bodied in “A Miracle Play of the 
Nativity” and “A Christmas Carol 
Come to Life.” 

Last month space could not he 
spared for a forecast of the present 
issue. We wish to call attention 
particularly to the first installment 
of Mrs. McFarland’s series on “The 
Geography of Asia.” Her study of 
European Geography, presented in 
September and October, has been 
widely appreciated, and we feel sure 
that the present study and others 
planned for will be equally wel- 
come. Mrs. McFarland’s long ex- 
perience as a specialist in geogra- 
phy—teaching grade pupils and nor- 
mal school students and supervising 
others’ teaching—eminently fits her 
to be helpful to a wider audience. 
Of especial interest also is Miss 
Lehr’s “Working Out an Animal 
Project.” The remaining contents 
of this issue we shall have to leave 
you to discover for yourselves. 

In December, besides the Christ- 
mas material and the second part of 
the “Asia,” will be the first article 
in an important series of “Health 
Lessons for Elementary Schools,” 
by Bertha L. Swope, Director of 
Physical Education, East Cleveland, 
Ohio. Possibly there will be room 
for other gereral articles. The 
Primary and Grammar department 
pages will as usual be devoted to a 
variety of material of practical use 
in teaching the common elementary 
school subjects. 














You Can Save Money By Taking Advantage of Our Combination Offers 


Many of our books and publications for teachers, listed and described else- 
where in this magazine, are offered in combination at special money-saving 
The list below gives the prices of the books and magazines when ordered 
The list at right gives the prices in combination. 


PRICES WHEN ORDERED SEPARATELY 


prices. 
singly. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICES 





Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
with The Pathfinder. 
with Every Day Plans. 3.20 
with Seeley’s Question Book.. 3.00 
with Year’s Entertainments.. 3.00 


$2.75 


eevee 














Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year—10 numbers...........+- $2.00 with Any Book in Class “A”.. 2.50 
The Pathfinder, one year—52 numbers (See description below)........ 1.00 | Nor. Instructor - Primary Plans ) 
Every Day Plans, 3 volumes, limp cloth....... See ) Scieeusenses 1.50 | The Pathfinder..... re 
Seeley’s Question Book, 1 volume, cloth..... | Page eee basa oeue os 1.25 | Every Day Plans............ j 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 volume, cloth... 64 j ee ee eee rr 1.25 | Nor. Instructor - Primary Plans. ) 
“How I Did It,’’ 1 volume, limp cloth (See Page 76 of October No.).. .60 er os eee he lait $3.75 
t tear acne Ask ee gerd _ — on Page 76)...... red ers ey ee i i 
$ -yactical Selections, 1 volume, clo ee Page S65 neesss seen EC 
2 The School Year, 1 volume, cloth (See ets DED cc cases casdoueee -65 ag Pathfinder, Pabtenend Plans) $3 25 
< The Instructor Poster Patterns—Book I. See ) ovcccscveces -» .60 | Any Book in Class “A”....... * 
The Instructor Poster Patterns—Book Il. Fee ik hua S ae eee -60 
1S) Nor. Instructor - P Pl: 
Little Citizens and Their debit hEwaseaeee 1 j itsd 6 swe ai wis -60 Every oy halaman ‘ "ans } $3. 70 
se Any Book in Class “A”....... j 


THE PATHFINDER 


published. 


numbers. 


is an illustrated Weekly News Review, published at the Na- 
tion’s Capital. 
and is everywhere recognized as the best current events paper 
Every teacher is expected to keep well informed as to what is going on in the world 
and the PATHFINDER is an ideal medium for this purpose. 
news of the day is skillfully and impartially condensed and there is also a vast amount of general 
information of special value and usefulness to the teacher. 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans $2.75, and in other combinations as listed. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y., or McCune Building, DES MOINES, IOWA (Send Orders to Nearest.Point) 





Nor. Instructor - Primary sasone: 
Seeley’s Question Book. 


It is now in its 29th year of increasing success 


$3.50 


Every Day Plans............ ) 
Seeley’s Question Book...... $3.50 
The Year’s Entertainments. | 





Nor. Instructor - Primary Plans) ¢ $3. 00 
Any TWO books in Class “A”. 


Every Day Plans......... Rise 
Seeley’s Question Book...... ) $2.50 


(or The Year's Entertainments) 


Seeley’s Question | Book...... t $2 25 
The Year’s Entertainments. a 








Every Day Plans............ 
-| Any Book in Class “A”....... } $2.00 


Seeley’s Question Book...... 
(or The Year’s Entertainments) 


~| Any Book in Class “A”....... \ : 


The Pathfinder 
with Nor. Instructor-Pri. Plans. ~ : 
with Every Day Plans...... 











The Y 
In this publication all the important ne) _ Entertainments) 


Any Book in Class ‘ 


eee eres 


with Seeley’s Question Book. : 2.00 
with Year’s Entertainments.. 2.00 
with Any Book in Class “A”.. 1.50 





Subscription Price $1.00 per year of 52 





finder, 50¢. To Other Foreign Countries add: 


FOREIGN POSTAGE: For subscriptions to Canada add: Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 30c; Pa th- 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 50c; 


Pathfinder, $1.0. 
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LATTAS BOOK 
TEACHERS 


ERS—The new 
inches, contains 


the efforts of 


postpaid price is 











for Latta’s Book 





Latta’ 


weighs two pounds. 
several 
educators who know the needs _ of 
primary and rural teachers. The 
$1.00. 

Note.—Buy $5.00 worth of mis- 
cellaneous supplies and 


it is free with a purchase of supplies 

amounting to not less than $10.00. 
About half of Latta’s Book contains the following: 

50 Assorted Drawings to Color, all 6x9 inches, postpaid.....25c 






——_ a... 
S mee for Teachers 


With Magazines, Plan Books oo Other Purchases | 
READ THIS | 


LATTA’S BOOK FOR TEACH- 


edition is 9x14 
288 pages and 
It represents 
prominent 





ay only 50c 
for Teachers—or 


Woe.) | | 
== | 


TN zrremuunguaan eee 


LATTA’ S CONSTRUCTION PATTERNS 
Automobile, Church, Windmill, Table, Horse, Cow, — 
Red Bird, Pig, Bear, Blue Bird, and twenty-three 
other patterns on heavy card board ready to cut out 
and make up. One set with 100 brass paper fast- 









plies with one of the 
subtract 35c from the 


Van m 


i 


National Geographical 








All Postpaid Unless 
Otherwise Stated 


OUR BEST OFFER . 


Order $1.00 worth of Latta’s Sup- 


Normal Instructor-Primary 


Plans, one year..... ccccccce c$a00 
School Century, 1 year......... $1.50 
Progressive Teacher, 1 year.... 2.00 
Kindergarten and First Grade.. 2.00 
School Arts Magazine ......... $3.00 


Seeley’s Question Book 
How to Teach the Pri 


mary Grades,...$1.65 
HOW TO TEACH Pathfinder, 1 yr.$1,00 
Primary Education or 
















"NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
“and PRIMARY. PLANS 


HOR TEACIRES OF AAA THE GRADES Noay WRAL SORIOES 





following and 
total. Try it. 


Magazine 4.00 
1.25 

















16 Three Bears Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches.......... +++e15c  eners, complete with instructions, postpaid, 85c. ‘PRIMA RY ‘GRADES Popular Ed. 1 y.$2.00 
16 a erbread Boy Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches..........15¢ Brass Paper Fasteners, 4% in, 100, 15c; Etude, 1 yr., $2.00; Pictorial Review, 1 yr....+..$2.5 
16 C ock R Robin Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches........ ere . ¥% in, 20c; 3% in, 25c3 1 in.......-..300 Everyday Plans, three volumes, set...ss. ; 
16 Hiawatha Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches...... rereretr er Good Ticket Punch, round hole... ..25¢ | Years Entertainment, ten volumes, sct........0.. $ 
16 Eskimo Drawings to Color, 6x9 ere ee15c 3,000 Assorted Colored Shoe Pegs......30c Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers ww ‘ith 
16 Circus Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches. . -15c 1,000 Assorted Colored Sticks, 1 to 5 in. .48c | ormal instructor, NEW OF renewal. ccccccccccs| $7.50 
16 Farm Story Drawings to Color, 6x9 inches. . ecevccceeclSC 16 Landscape Drawings to Color, 6x9...15c | Marion George Plan Books, one for each school month, 
16 Pioneer Story ——~ to Color, 6x9 inches....... -15c 16 Birds in Colors, with description, and Primary or Intermediate, 10 volumes in the set. State 
12 Conventional Borders, 5 in. high, to trace and to color. 23210¢ 16 Birds to Color as above, 6x9 25¢ Primary or Intermediate, per copy 40c, per set. .$3.50 
Fancy Colored Chalk Paper, Paste, Chalk, Etc. Printed Weaving Mats COMMON sCHOOL aes ayy 
Fancy Colored Chalk, Box M, doz asstd. 30c Common White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, Size 6%x6'%, assorted colors, half-inch slits, BRANCHES IN A . Hughes’ 3 
8 Stencils to use with a lead of | ic per lb., 17c; postage extra. printed on thick paper, to NUTSHELL, complete yee. 
Fancy White Drawing Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, be cut out; 15 mats..15c with questions and_ | Pegciagen 
per pound, 24c; postage extra. LANSWETS ...-eeeeee ee S0C FRrinem caeee 
Manila Drawing ‘Paper, 6x9 or 9x12, per Ib. Mats, Cut-Out New U, S, History Out- | ¥ , 
10c; postage extra. Size 8x8, Construction line Book for Student — — [h- 2°78: & 
Construction Paper, 15 shts. 18x24, asstd., col- paper, assorted colors, or Teacher ......++4+2 Sc “ 
ors, 2 Ibs., 45c; postage extra. ‘Same paper, half-inch slits, all cut out Numeral Frame, each. .50c t i 
50 shts., 9x12, 18 oz., 25c; postage extra. and ready to weave, 20 Peg Board, each....... 25c 
50 Sheets Tough White Cardboard, 9x12, or mats, with weavers....30¢ 500 Round Pegs.......4: 20¢ Pr hike? ” 
100 sheets 6x9, for sewing cards and for 500 Extra Weavers, like Pencils: Red, Blue or be wl 
construction, 2 Ibs., 44c. Same 24x36, 12 with Cut-out Mats....1&c white, each ..cccceces ( Rint so vhaletty 


Blackboard iets 


Five Soldier Boys, like above, 15 in. high. .10c 
Borders, each 6c. Sunbennet Babies; Overall 
Boys; Brownies; Soldiers; Flags; Santa; 
Goldenrod; Ivy; Squirrels; Grapes; Turkey; 
Birds; Pumpkins; Holly; Bells; Reindeer. 
New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34. Set 
nine school months 75c; each 12c; 3 for 30c. 
Other Stencils, 22x34, each 12c. Typical Pil- 
grims; Mayflower; Log Cabin; Turkey Cal- 
endar; Fireplace Calendar; Santa Driving 
Eight Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chim- 
ney; Santa Filling Stockings; Christ Child; 
Old English Alphabet Stencil, 6 in. high, 25c 


Alphabet Daisy Pattern, 5 in. high ...... 20c 
Seat Work Stencils, 10 of each: Thanksgiving; 
Christmas; Animal; Flowers; Esk.; 10 for 12c 


Men, Animals, etec., size 17x22 inches, each 6c. 
Wasliington ; Lincoln; Harding; Longfellow; 
Horse; Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant; 

Map Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United 
States; Any Continent; Any State; Any 
Group of States, or name any of above maps, 
about 9x12, at 3c each, for seatwork,. 

Small Stencils, set of 50 for seatwork.....25c 

Medium Stencils, set of 50 for seat agp 

Blue Stamping Powder, %-pound bag....15c 


GOOD NICKEL CALL — 
Diameter 3% inches ip ibidcaye asp a 
27-Inch Cubes, ass’t’d Colors. 300 
Tickets, Good; Perfect; Merit 
or On Time, 100 for...... 10c 
21 New Posters in bright colors, 
10 inches high..... ee c 
Metal Water Color Box, 8 Pans and Brush. 48c 
rg Questions and Answers in Agriculture, 35¢ 
Old and New Singing Games, by Hofer...50c 
For the Children’s Hour 
Best story book for first 





four grades, Contents: Sleep- 
ing rincess; Old _ Street 
Lamp; Oriole’s Journey ; 
Three Bears; Three Pigs; 


Goldenrod and Aster; How 
Cedric Became a Knight; La- 
tona and the Rustics; How 
the Apple Blossoms Came 
Back; and 124 other excellent 
stories from Andersen, Grimm, 
3rowning, Longfellow, Gay- 
lord, Kinsley, Laura E, Rich- 
ards and others. 336 pages, cloth......$2.00 
Stories to Tell to Children, by Bryant....$1.60 
Good Manners for All Occasions, Sangster.$1.50 
Reed’s Land Birds East of Rockies, cloth $1.25 


Christmas Supplies 


Calendar Pads for 1922, 24 for 25c; 60 for.50c 
Latta’s Candy Boxes, 12 for 18c; 25 for...35c 
Tableaux Lights, Red, Gold, Green, Blue, can. 40c 
Christmas Folders, doz. 25c. Fancy, doz...50c 
Post Cards, doz, 10c. Program Pencils, doz.35c 
Candles, asst. colors, doz. 10c, box, 3 doz..25c 
Artificial Snow, box 15c. Moss, box.......15c 
Red Tissue Paper Bells 7 in., doz.....s. 35c 
Crepe Paper Posters; Christmas; Patriotic; 
Valentine; Easter, 10 ft. by 20 in., each. .30c 
Thirty New. Christmas Dialogues and Plays.40c 
Christmas Book, 40c. Best Christmas Book. 40c 














PRIMARY READING 
PRIMARY READING AND PHONICS ......30c 
AND PHONICS Latta’s New Phonic Cards 
e for any primer or method, 45c 
agate Aldine Phonic Cards....1.00 
= 25 School Report Cards.. .18¢ 
16 penmanship copies, over 
700 words, per set......20c 
Parson’s Practical Penman- 
ship Copies, per set..... N5c 
12 Colored Cards, 4x6 for 
2S UAT emend language or gifts....... 10c 
12 Colored dude, 5x7, for 
‘ language or gifts....... 15c 
30 Sewing Card Patterns on Cardboard. .20c 


30 New Sewing Card Patterns on Cards. .22c 
“atbon Paper, 20x30, 1 sheet, 12c; 3 for 30c 
12 Sheets Transparent Trac. Paper, 17x22 20c 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR 
DRAFT IF POSSIBLE 


sheets, 4 Ibs., 90c; postage extra. 

Folding and Cutting Paper, 35 sheets, 17x22, 
assorted tints, 20 oz., 35c; postage extra. 

26 Sheets Black Silhouette Paper, 10x26, 30c 
2,000 Colored Papers, 34x6, to make chains, 4(c 

Writing Paper, 8%x1l, ruled both sides, 500 
sheets, 5 Ibs., $1.25; Bond, 8%x11, blank, 
500 sheets, 5 ibs:. $1.30; ng extra. 


Latta’s Economy Paste, Xu t.. Ib., 25c;3 
pint, 2 lIbs., 35c; qt., 4 Ibs., 6de: postage 
extra. Paste Flour, Ib., 25c; postage extra. 


White, Chalk, American make, gross, 3 lbs., 

20c; Dustless, 5 Ibs., 60c; postage extra. 
No. 8 Crayolas, 12 boxes, $1.30; “Blendwell,” 

good wax crayons, 8 colors, dozen, 2 Ibs.,.70c 
Pastello, 8 colors, dozen, $1.25; postage extra. 
Latta’s New Class Record Book 
for288 names, card bound....15c 
Calendar Pads for 1922, 24 for.25c 


Printed Outline Maps 


United States; Any Continent; 
| Any State; Any Group of States; 
Any Map for History or Geog- 


LAT TAS 





raphy. wo them assorted or 
otherwise, 814x11 eveeee 50 for 
35c; 100 Pa -60c 


World or United States, ‘T1x17, "20 for 25c. 
United States on chart paper, 24x36, 3 for 20c. 
U. Map, 12x21; Dissected on State lines, 79c 
8 4%. Physiology Drawings in Outline, 10c. 


Rubber Stamps 


Boy; Girl; Brownie; 
Turkey; Santa; Sol 
dier; Cupid; Nurse; 
Bunny; Bird; Chick; 
Butterfly. 3 for...25c 
Set of 12 for ....85c 
Rubber Stamp Pad in 
tin box, 214x3'%4, inked 
ready to use ..... 35c¢ 
Rubber Stamp 
Ink, bottle. .45c 
80 Asst. Rubber 

Bands ......10¢ 
Sewing card floss, 

ass’td colors. 15c 


Aida Canvas 


For  Cross-Stitch 
Work, width 44 
inches, yard..$1.25 
Patterns for 
Cross-Stitch work, 
DOP CHG dick 25c 










LATTA’S DUPLI- 
CATOR—Made of best 
materials and equal to 
any other gelatin 
copying pad on_ the 
market. Very_ helpful 
to teachers. Size, 9x 
12. inches, complete 
with sponge and ink, 5 
Ibs., price $2.60. Pint 
Refill, 2 Ibs., $1.00; 
quart, 4 Ibs., $1.90; postage extra. 
es ag Paper, medium quality, 8%~x11, 

5 Ibs., pakees, 500 sheets, 75c; Hektograph 
paper, better quality, $1.10; postage extra. 
Hek. Ink, name color, 3 oz., postage extra 35c 


COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades 
16 Coping Saw Patterns to 





trace actual size ......2 20c 

Tube Mending Glue ....15¢ 

16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys ....... 25e 


Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construc- 
tion, with insttuctions 20¢ 

When Mother Lets Us Make 
Paper Box Furniture eosee 81.25 

Six Loom Patterns, full size we 
trace, with instructions...... 

Primary Handwork, by Dobbs si oo 

Constructive Work, by Worst $1.25 

Chicago Pencil Sharpener..... $1.25 





Blunt Point Scissors 4%% 
in., 12 postpaid for $1.25 
Sharp Points, nickel, 5% 
in,, each postpaid... .25¢ 


New Devices by Hall & McCreary 


Cireus Drawings to Cut, Color and Paste..16c 
Mother Goose Pictures to Color and Paste. 16c 
Peter Rabbit Pictures to Color and Paste. .16c 
Mother Goose Sewing Cards.........+...16¢ 
Rabbit and Bear Sewing Cards..........l6¢ 


Circus Friends Sewing Cards............ l6e 
Familiar Birds Sewing Cards............16¢ 
Familiar Animals Sewing Cards......... l6c 
Girls and Boys Pictures to Color........ 20¢ 

Fairy Folks Pictures to Color...........- 20¢ 
Economy Primer, Nos. 1 and 2, each ... .-20« 


. 

New Primary Language Cards 

96 drawings with name 
in print and script as 
shown. Each card 2'2x3 
inches, printed alike on 
both | sides. About 150 
other words in print and 
script, including pro- 
nouns, verbs, adjectives, 
conjunctions, etc., making 
a vocabulary to prepare 
the child for any primer 
) or first reader. See them 
listed in “The Beginner's 
Outfit.” Per set 25c. 


* . 

The Beginner’s Outfit 
A splendid collection of devices and sup 
plies to teach young children from the first 
day of school until they are prepared to use 
the primer. Every teacher who has used the 
Beginner’s Outfit as listed below has been 

more than satisfied with results. 


Order Any of the Following 


Word Chart, showing print and script....20c 
Blackboard Stencils, showing sixteen easy 
sentences, four inches high, to trace....16c 
Easy Words to Color and to build sentence ‘8, 
large print and script in outline on white 
drawing paper, for four pupils........ 40¢ 
Primary Language Cards, for four pupils 25c 
Word Cards to build sentences, one side 
print, the other script, for four pupils. .28c 
3,000 Printed Words to Paste, four pupils 16c 
3,000 Script Words to Paste, four pupils 1l6c 
544 Easy Sentences printed in script with 
light red ink, to trace, for four pape l6c 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., on cards, 34-inch 
high, 1,680 characters, for four pupils. .30¢ 
Alphabets, Figures, etc., to paste, 34-inch 
high, 2,220 characters, for four pupils. .20c 
Tracing Pad for Beginners, 100 sheets, 514 
x8%, each 15c; for four pupils......+-50c 
New Illustrated Primary Arithmetic Cards 20c 
Latta’s New Phonic Cards, 35 in set....45c 


Be Sure to Read This 


The Beginner’s Outfit for four pupils con- 
sists of the above list which amounts to $3.42 
but we will send all postpaid for only $3. - 

Note: Add 50c for each additional pupil 
Same as above for three pupils. seeeeee $2 .80 
Same as above for two pupils .....+... 2.05 
Same as above for one pupil ........0++. 1.65 


Paper Cutting 


42 Paper Cutting Designs, each 5x8......18¢ 
44 Large Drawings 

to Color, assorted 3% 
50 Drawings to Col- 

or, assorted sizes 
12 Different Calen- 

dars to Color, 6x9, 10c 
1,000 Colored Circles to Paste, 1-in., asstd 20c 
1,000 Colored Circles like above, gummed 35c 
Primary and Intermediate Language Cards 25c 
Toy Money, Coins and Bills, $548.96, set 25c 
Latta’s Business Exercise to play store. .40c 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools. 15c 
8 Animal Drawings to trace and color...... 6c 























J.S. LATTA, Inc., Box 150, Cedar Falls, Iowa 


Six colored pencils 414 in. 
15c; Good Lead Pencils, doz., 45¢: Me 
Quality, doz., 30¢; Drawing Pencils, 


Arithmetic Cards, Etc. 


lium 


doz. $0c. 


Primary Arithmetic Cards for Teacher...20¢ 
New Primary Number Cards for ‘Teacher _ 
Primary Arith. Cards for Seatwor! 


Arith. Cards for W ritten Ww ork 18e 
RUBBER TYPE PRINTER— 
in., with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer, etc. 
fibre box. 3 
Ibs. ...$2.20 
postage not 
paid. 
Capitals, %4 
inch, 1 Ib., 
60c, postage 
not paid, 
2.80; postage extra, 
My etc., l-in, high, fine to 
charts, over 2,000 characters,..30c 


Popular Pictures 


Intermediate 





% 





l-inch type, 3. Tbs., 
Alphabets, 
paste for 






Sepia, 16 x et oe 
ton; Lincoln; End of Day; 
Christ at Twelve; Sistine 
Madonna; Angelus; Glean- 
ers; Windmill; Mother and 
Child; Dance of the Nymphs: 
Homeward. Each 35c¢; 3 for 
$1; Order any 1lijc picture or 
any half-cent picture of above 
Latta’s Brown Prints of 
Washington and Lineoln, 16x 
20, each 20c; both for 35c¢ 
50 Popular Pictures, ‘2c size, assoried....20¢ 
Intermediate Language Pictures, per set..20c 
48 Indians in native dress with names, 
in book form. 7x9 inche haoeads 5c 
10 Indian Post Cards in Colors........- 8c 
Common Birds in Colors, 7x9, 13 for.....2 25c 


, Sex Hygiene Books | 


Teaching Sex griene... 


Herself; Hit self, og e 


HERSELF 








ER ae The Man and the Woman 1,10 
CONCERNING THEMSELVES e 
Meee Entertainment Books 
Dialogues for Dist. schools.35c¢ 
Normal Dialogue Book....40c 
Nine Successiul Plays.....50c 
|Excelsior Dialogues........40c 
Christmas Celebrations..... 1c 
Primary Speaker.......+..: 35e 
Intermediate Speaker......< 35c 
Old Time Humorous SME cc cctvacewel 35 
Fancy Drills and Marches.......ccccccccs 40c 
Money Making Entertainments.....ccccee. 40¢ 
Art Gum, to clean drawings, 
pkg., 12c; Kneaded Rubber 10c 
Stars; Hearts; Dots; Diamonds ; 
Pumpkins; Witches; Black Cats; 
Turkeys; Santa ; Holly; Flowe: 3: 
Flags; Birds Maple _ Leaves; 
Owls. One kind in a box. Per 
box, 15c; three boxes for...35¢ 
Number Cards, box 15c; Letter Cards, box.15c 
Toy Knitter, each 10c, doz. .cccsceccccce! $1.1 


Latta’s Seatwor’ Book. .30¢ 

How Did It is a new 
book of fa pages, in which 
hundreds of teachers tell of 
original schoolroom devices 
that have proved to be suc- 
cessful, Price 
Teach paper Folding. . .B5e 
Teach Basket making. -85¢ 


Ideal Domino Cards. . -21¢ 
» Allies’ Flags to Color. .15¢ 
4, 10 Children of Other 
Nations to Coilor....15c 
wenen 8-inch Clock Dial........2 25¢ 








Teach Clay 

Modeling Clay, 5 Ibs. 25c; 
Plastine, mixed in oil, Red, 
Blue, Green, pound, 38c; 
Ink Powder, black, qt., 


Modeling. ..35¢ 
postage extra. 
Cream, Brown, 
postage extra. 
15c; 2 qts., 25c; gal. 40c 


















A Story Method Class Taught by Miss Helena Pearson of Whitman, Mass. 
This class during the first year read 23 standard first, second and third year books. 
This enviable record is typical of Story Method results. 


“Tell Me a Story” 


HIS is the natural plea of every child that has ever enjoyed the delight of 
listening to a charming story. When my neice, a tiny tot of three with 
golden locks and eyes of deepest blue, climbs upon my lap and cuddles 

down and wistfully pleads ‘Tell me a story,” and when her little sister with 
raven locks and soft brown eyes climbs up beside her and repeats the teasing 
plea, I know that they are speaking the desire of children all over the world. 
They are giving expression to one of the most deeply implanted desires in the 4 
human race. They are repeating the plea that has come so often from the lips 
and eyes of my own children. They are repeating the plea that has come from 
your children, and from every child whose mother or teacher has ever told it a 
charming story. Hence, all great teachers have taught through story. 

One of the greatest assets that any successful primary teacher can possess is 
the ability to tell a story in such a manner as to delight her hearers. So valu- 
able is this ability to tell a delightful story that in many cities the schools em- 
ploy teachers who devote their entire time to story telling. 

Every child that has heard one fascinating story wants to hear another. Every 
mother who has told such a story to her children, and every teacher who has 
charmed her children with a story must recall the oft repeated request, ‘Tell 
us a story.”’ Then, as each story has been finished, who can forget the persist- 
ent “Tell us another story’’? 

Can any mother or any teacher have the heart to ignore such a plea? Can she 
afford to deny it at any cost? By heeding it she can mold the character of her 
children as the potter molds his clay. Not only can she inspire them with the de- 
sire to read these and other stories for themselves, but as thousands of teachers 
and mothers have done she can procure a series-of charming stories which, when 
told, as if by magic, will give her children the key that will open up to them all 
the treasures of story land; a key that will enable them with ease and pleasure 
to recognize in the written and printed language everything that is already famil- 
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iar to them through oral language; and that will make them independent read- 
ers and spellers in the shortest possible time. 

These stories form the basis of THE LEWIS STORY METHOD OF TEACH- 
ING READING AND SPELLING, with which marvelous results have been 
achieved. . 

Classes of ordinary first grade pupils, during their first year, have read eight 
primers, eight first, seven second and two third readers, or more than 3,400 
pages. 


M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College for 
Women, Office of the President, Talla- 
hassee, Fla. 

“T think the book the most concise and yet 
complete compendium of reading that I have 
seen, for all classes, irrespective of grades.” 


Write for our special 30 day offer. Read “Problems in Teaching Reading” in this magazine for September, 1919, and 


“The Pleasure Motive in Beginning Reading” in this magazine tor October, 1919. 
G. W. Lewis Publishing Co., 4559 Forrestville Ave., Chicago 


ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of Practice, 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 

“The best results I have ever seen in primary 
reading and spelling were secured by following 
this method. I heartily recommend it as the 
most scientific and interesting method I know.” 
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“MODERN DUPLICATORS 


New Improved. No Glue orGelatine. Big Stock Reducing Sale Now On. 
$8.00 DUPLICATOR ° tote FOR $5.60 


This Duplicator prints 30, 40, 50 or more duplicate (fac-simile) copies of 
each one you write with a pen, pencil or typewriter. Letters, Lessons, 
Examinations, Drawings, Music, Maps, etc. MONEY BACK GUAR- 
ANTEE,. Send remittance and order direct or ask for free booklet. 


DON’T DELAY. Biggest Bargain. Thousands in use. 
J. C. Durkin—Reeves Co., Mirs., Pittsburg, Pa. 
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Comics, Cartoons, Commer- 

BOOK cial, Newspaper and Maga- 
N zine, Illustrating, Pasiel, 

\ 9 ‘ gt OS 
. ies in this ctive} - ons. an or a 
Tells of the great opportunities in this attract Classes. Write Ser hevens and 
List of successful students. 

Associated Art Studios 
A34 Flatiron Bidg. New York 
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profession, and how you one learn mag ch space 
3 time. ms or copy at once, ° ol le 
mes SemDGAR G. ALCORN, Pres... = 
American School of Finance, 97 McLene Bidg., Columbus, O. 





















Keep nose and head clear with Te I e these four 

Kondon’s. It prevents infection, 

colds and catarrh, Just as im- steps for 

portant as cleaning the teeth, *19 
pupils 





We want school teachers to 
‘ know and value Kondon’s and 

to advise this healthy habit to 
their boysand girls, 1200 teach- 
ers accepted this offer last season 


health — 











CATARRHAL JELLY 
~a regular 
30*size tube of it 


Send the names of 20 or more 
parents of your pupils. We will 
send you, not a sample, but a regs . 
ular size 30c tube of Kondon’s, 

a sir lsS 











Clip this Coupon. Mail it at 
once with the 20 or more names 
and addresses to 








‘4 Ne ae in, 


KONDON MFG. CO., Minneapolis, Minn, 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Shackled Youth. By Edward 


Yeomans. 


Cloth. 138pp. $1.60. The Atlantic Monthly 


Press, Boston. 

Too few people outside the schools 
write about them, and that means that 
too few think about them. Mr. Yeo- 
mans has both thought and written. 
The result is a book that is as welcome 
as a sea breeze on a sultry day. It 
should do mentally for many a bur- 
dened and confused teacher and parent 
just what a sea breeze would do physi- 
cally. Pedagogical fog has no place 
inside its covers. No teacher who reads 
it could ever again rest satisfied in the 
belief that fulfillment of routine and 
fidelity to system comprised his or her 
whole or chief duty. No intelligent 
parent who has been oblivious or care- 
less as to the quality of education his 
children are receiving, could ever be so 
again. Mr. Yeomans makes some very 
severe and searching remarks about 
certain common enough kinds of 
schools and teachers—though doubt- 
less they are becoming fewer every 
year. For those schools and teachers 
that have seen the light of a new day 
he has a great admiration, and he tells 
about them in a way to make one im- 
patient for their increase. The author 
has no revolutionizing new “method” to 
proclaim,—far from it. What he seeks 
is to retire the “school people” who 
have “always been trying to make the 
school into a factory.” Now Mr. Yeo- 
mans is himself a manufacturer and 
no intellectualist visionary. But he 
doesn’t want children to be “turned 
out” as any sort of “product,” and he 
has no use for the kind of teaching 
that presents facts to be learned, with- 
out regard to whether they are worth 
learning, or are understood. He re- 
alizes the restrictions of the individual 
teacher, but he asks, “Did it ever occur 
to you that perhaps the emphasis is on 
the wrong things at school, and that 
you are assisting in doing more harm 
than good?” If we had space we 
would quote, as the best possible illus- 
tration, the account on page 80 of an 
only-too-typical English lesson. “Lit- 
erature in the Grades” is but one of 
the topics discussed. The others in- 
clude: A Point of View on Schools in 
General; Geography; A Teacher of 
History; The School Shop; Music: 
Natural History; Astronomy; Recre- 
ation; and Cross-Fertilization. Some 
of the papers appeared originally in 
The Atlantic Monthly. In style they 
are examples of vigorous and beautiful 
English; in content they are worthy 
the careful attention of all who are or 
should be concerned with the state of 
American education. 

A Project Curriculum. (In “Lippincott’s 
School Project Series.’”?) By Margaret Eliza- 


beth Wells, Ph.D. Illustrated. Cloth. 338pp. 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


Some books on curriculum reor- 
ganization offer the reader theory illus- 
trated by example, too often leaving 
him unconvinced that the example 


| would be of any worth independently. 
| Dr. Wells, however, plunges at once 


into a very detailed account of a proj- 
ect curriculum as actually worked out 
in the first three grades of the Train- 
ing School of the State Normal School 
at Trenton, N. J. Following an intro- 
ductory project, “Playing Fair,” for 
the group of grades, each grade took 
up a major project around which the 
work of an entire school year was 
built. These projects were entitled 
“Playing Families,” “Playing Store,” 
and “Playing City.”? This section of 
the book contains almost countless 
suggestions that primary teachers can 
take advantage of, even if their own 
procedure is limited by “prescribed” 
courses of study. Indeed, although 
the author expresses the desire that 
such a curriculum.may soon be worked 
out entire “under the more typical 
conditions of a more normal elemen- 
tary school, in all the six grades,” yet 
most superintendents and teachers 
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School Drawing Books 
School Movement Writing Books 
Iriting Course’ 
School Art Materials 
Schoolroom Pictures 


School Supplies 


4 


( Miscellaneous) 


Write Nearest. 
for Prices ond Cooley 


Versus aia wusuuasur ie 


DALLAS CHICAG 
ATLANTA __<agif 


Enamelac 


The New Decorative Art Enamel 








Makes Things Beautiful 


“Enamelac” is revolution-. 
izing Decorative Design. It 
is waterproof—works on any 
surface except paper—and 
dries over night. Used to 
decorate Toys, Jewelry, 
Wooden Boxes, Frames, Bot- 
tles, etc. Let your pupils make 
useful things beautiful. “Com- 
plete Outfit” 6 cans “Enam- 
elac,” 3 Brushes, Shellac and 
Turp. in box, postpaid $3.00. 
Per can 30c. Circulars free. 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
1922 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO 














COSTUMES 
SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes. 
wigs,etc.,forall school 











lays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 40 years’ ex- 
erience. For informa- 
Fion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


P. 
58 W. Lane Street « 
Chicago, ll, 











Your Christmas Program 


**Tip-Top Christmas Book.’’ Our latest collection of 
Christmas material—dialogues, plays, drills, songs, 
recitations, etc. For all grades...++++ees +--40 cents. 

**Jolly Christmas Book.’’ This was a wonderful suc 
cess last year. Brimful of usable material for a!! 
QLAGES...s000s socevsececcccccssecessccccees cents. 

‘**When Santa Had the Rheumatiz.’’ (Song)35 cts. 

SPECIAL OFFER, All three of above, $1.00. 
Send for catalogue of all kinds of Entertainments. 
The Willis N. Bugbee Co., (Dept. 4) Syracuse, N.Y- 
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: BY MAIL 
I Won World’s First 
Penmanship. 





er penman write me 7 | 
journal and oneof my Favorite Pens Free. 
401 Denebeim Bidg.. Kansas City, Mo. 


Cc. W. Ransom, 
Stenographers- 
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simple. 
technical rules, examples for every case. a 
head Professor Manly, of the University oi 


Tic how Catalog of Home study Books. 
F.J.Drake&Co., 1026 Michigan Av., Chicago 


LAYS Entertaicments PLAY % 
Catalogue of thousands sent 
REE.! 


FREE! FREE! F 
SAM’L FRENCH, 28 West 38th., New York- 
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‘Practical 
Home Furnishings’ 


By LUCY D. TAYLOR 
and RUTH A. PERKINS. 


A school book of Ten Chapters 
with illustrative material for lessons | 
which the Art and Home Economics 
Departments have been waiting for. 


It deals in a practical way, and 
with real materials, with things which 
_every child should know about home | 
decorating, such as lighting, hue, | 
chroma, wood-work, draperies, wall- | 
paper, etc. 
The price of the book is 50c, 

with 10c additional for the 
packet of illustrated material. 


Fifty cts. per complete set in 
quantities of 100 or more sets. 


Order a copy NOW —look it over 
carefully and if you are not entirely 
satisfied you may return it to us and 

receive your purchase price. Have 
it ordered for your classes this year ! 





| Ask us about our traveling exhib- 
| its of home furnishing materials. 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


_ Allied Wall-Paper Industry 
| 132 West 42d Street New York City 








Continue Progress 


while you are teaching. 
Study at home and secure 


‘University Credit 


200 correspondence and 150 residence 
studies 


RESEARCH UNIVERSITY 


Louis Win Raverr, Ph. D., President 
20 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 


Write for catalogs 




















Pass Any Examination 
BY USING 


Smith’s Regents 
Review | 
Books | 


40 SUBJECTS. 
Questions, each subject 40 cents. 
Answers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 12!4% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. | 
W.HAZLETON SMITH, Desk A, | 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

















Just off the press. 


247 W 36th Street. 


“The Goblins Will Get You If”--- 


A Health Play, by E. M. Agte. 


Written for and successfully rendered in the New 
York City Schools. Sure to make a big hit wher- 
ever used. TEACHES, AMUSES, ENTERTAINS. 
J Send 25 cts. (stamps accepted) 
for copy. Complete catalog of entertainments and 
plays on request. 


TULLAR = MEREDITH ©0. 


ew York City 








ENTERTAINMENTS 


PL. AYS How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 

Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readiugs, Finger Plays, Mution& Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 


itodholt Ma pcan re 

an » Make-UpGoods, | New Minstrel Choruses. 
etc, ca nmamaaeatenets. edhe Comedies and Re- 
vues suitable for high school 


and college presentation. 

















will, by necessity or choice, reorgan- 
ize gradually. 


But, as Dr. Bonser 


says in a Foreword, the book should 
“lead teachers to introduce larger ele- 
ments of the wholesome, purposeful, 
social activities of children into the 
schools as a vital part of their courses 


of study.” 


Following her account of 


the Trenton project work, Dr. Wells 
discusses “Theses Underlying This Cur- 
riculum and an Evaluation of Each,” 
with references to earlier pages. Sec- 
tion III is devoted to “Guiding Prin- 
ciples in Curriculum Making” and 
Section IV to “The Outcomes of Cur- 


riculums.” 
specimens of children’s work. 


contains 
The 


An _ Appendix 


carefully compiled Index adds to the 
value of the volume for reference pur- 
poses, 


The Rivals. 


By Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


Edited by William Lyon Phelps, Lampson Pro- 


fessor of English Literature at Yale. 
ing Literature Series.’’) 
109pp. 60c. 


(In ‘‘Liv- 
Illustrated. Cloth. 
The Gregg Publishing Company, 


New York. 


Readers of fast year’s Book Reviews 


will recall our comment on earlier is- 
sues in the “Living Literature Series,” 
of which Dr. Richard Burton is editor- 
in-chief. The Rivals assuredly lives, as 
literature, and occasionally it is revived 
on the professional stage, to say noth- 
ing of its being an old favorite with 


amateurs. 


One of the interesting fea- 


tures of this edition consists in the 
photographs of Joseph Jefferson and 
William J. Florence as Bob Acres and 
Sir Lucius O’Trigger, respectively,— 
parts in which they were famous. 


Pieces for Every Day the Schools Celebrate. 
By Norma H. Deming, 
Mann _ School, 
Bemis, 
High School, 


Principal of Horace 
Minneapolis, and Katharine I. 
Teacher of English, Franklin Junior 
Minneapolis. Cloth. 349pp. 


Lloyd Adams Noble, 31 W. 15 St., New York. 


In this compilation are grouped both 


poetry and prose selections suitable for 


each “Special Day.” 


Following each 


group of selections, too, are given sev- 
eral pages of well-chosen quotations. 
Material for not only the important an- 
nual school holidays usually observed 
but also for Roosevelt Day, Constitu- 


tion Day, 


Mother’s Day and Peace 


Day is to be found in this collection. 
Though many favorite old selections 
are included, the aim has been “to 
present for the most part new and 
fresh material which hitherto has not 
been assembled in any similar volume.” 


Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 
a ae 


(In “Lippincott's 
Introduction by J. Milnor Dorey, 


M. Illustrated. Cloth. 20lpp. J. B. Lip- 


pineott Company, Philadelphia. 


Other volumes in this very attrac- 


tive series have been reviewed previ- 


ously in these columns. 


It is only nec- 


essary to say that the present volume, 
both in appearance and content, con- 
firms the impression made by its pred- 


ecessors, 


The Introduction contains, 


besides the account of “Scott’s Boy- 
hood,” abridged from his Autobiog- 
raphy, an “Outline of His Later Life,” 
“Scott’s Introduction to The Lady of 
the Lake,” and suggestions for dram- 
atizing the poem. 


Standard Requirements for Memorizing Liter- 
ary Material. 
98pp. 50c. 


By Velda C. Bamesberger. Paper. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 


This bulletin is the result of an in- 


vestigation carried on in the Bureau 
of Educational Research to determine 
standards pertaining to memory work. 
Fifty of the better city courses of 
study in various parts of the country 
were examined and very complete data 
concerning memorization material com- 
piled. The memory selections mentioned 
in these fifty courses of study are 


classified into poetry and prose. 


The 


poems are grouped by grades, and com- 
plete data given as to the frequency of 
mention of a given poem in each grade, 
the authors mentioned in the selected 
list for each grade, and the distribution 
of the courses of study according to 
the number of poems required to be 


memorized in each grade. 


A “finding 


list” is also given: this includes title of 
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Writes 400 to 600 words with one dip of the 


| 10 cents postpaid. Nostamps. Agents wanted. 
| MAEDER, D3244 Wabansia Ave., Chicago,ll. | 


Fits Any Pen or Penholder 





Pen. Guaranteed. 
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Her first story was bought by 
D. W. Griffith 


And she won the first cash prize of $2,500 in the J. 
Parker Reade contest against a field of 10,000 scenarios 


FRANCES WHITE ELIJAH learned how to 
transfer her natural story-telling gift to the 
sereen. Will you send for a free test of 
your ability? 
hen Frances White Elijah was doing 

war work in her Chicago home, she never 
imagined she would become a_ successful 
photoplaywright. 

What reason had she to think she would 
ever write such a letter as this to the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation: 


i have just rece ived your check in pay- 
ment for my story ‘Wagered Love,’ which 
your sales department sold to D. W. 

Uffith. 


7 


Griffith. 

“Tt has scarcely been six months since I 
registered with you and your assistance 
and encouragement have made my suc- 
cess seem like magic.”’ 

Think what that means! Her first story 
sold to one of the most discriminating pro- 
ducers in the world. And she had only 
started to train her story-telling gift six 
months before! 

Today she enjoys fame and income; and 
the distinction of having written the best of 
10,000 scenarios submitted in the J. Parker 
Reade contest. 

What does this story mean to you? If it 
causes you to ask yourself “Could I sell a 
story to Griitith—or Ince—or any of the 
producers?” this will prove the most inter- 
esting advertisement you ever read. 


Perhaps you could do that very thing 


The one and only requisite of photoplay 
writing is ability to think out and tell a 
good, dramatic story. Given that ability, 
any man or woman can be trained to write 
for the sereen. 

But, you say, how can [I know whether I 
have that ability? 

To answer that question is the purpose of 
this advertisement. The Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation will gladly apply to you a scien- 
tifie test of story-telling ability, provided 


you are an adult and in earnest. And we 


shall do it free. 


Send for the Van Loan questionnaire 

The test is a questionnaire prepared for the 
Palmer Photoplay Corporation by H. H. 
Van Loan, the celebrated photoplaywright, 
and Prof. Malcolm MacLean, former teache 
of short-story writing at Northwestern 
University. If you have any story-telling 
instinct, if you have ever said to yourself 
when you left a motion picture theatre: 
“I believe I could write as good a screen- 
story as that,”’ send for this questionnaire 
and find out for yourself just how much 
talent you have. 

We shall be frank with you; have no fear. 
The Palmer Photoplay Corporation exists 
first of all to sell photoplays. It trains 
photoplay writers in order that it may have 
more photoplays to sell. It holds out no false 
promise to those who can never succeed. 

With the active aid and encouragement of 
the leading producers, the Corporation is 
literally combing the country for new screen 
writers. It is the industry's accredited agent 
for getting the stories without which pro 
duction of motion picures cannot go on, 
Producers gladly pay from $500 to $2,000 
for acceptable stories. 

We invite you to apply this free test 
Clip the coupon below, and we will send you 
the Van Loan questionnaire. You assume 
no obligation, but you will be asked to be 
prompt in returning the completed test for 
examination. If you pass the test, we shall 
send you interesting material descriptive of 
the Palmer Course and Service, and admit 
you to enrollment, should you choose to 
develop your talent. If you cannot pass this 
test, we shall frankly advise you to give up 
the idea of writing for the screen. It will 
be a waste of their time and ours for chil- 
dren to apply. 

This questionnaire will take only a little 
of your time. It may mean fame and for- 
tune to you. Just use the coupon below 
and do it now before you forget. 


PALMER PHOTOPLAY CORPORATION, Dept. of Education, I. il 


Please send me, without cost 
or obligation on my part, your 
questionnaire. I will answer 
the questions in it and return 
it to you for analysis. If | pass 
the test, I am to receive fur- 
ther information about your 
Course and Service. 


Name 


Address 


124 West 4th Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS 


CANTERBURY “WISHING BOOKS,” a series of dainty booklets containing hand-lettered mes- 


sages for Christmas, New Years, Birthdays, etc., printed in colors, 
They are Artistic, Literary and Unique. 


mailing. 


In envelopes ready for 
Send for Special Assortment No, 11 and 


save one-third of regular price. Sent postpaid for $2.50 cash with order. 
Send for ‘‘illustrated Catalog of Unique Gifts.’’ 
THE CANTERBURY COMPANY, 64 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 








boys or 
Dr. W. 


irls for completely equipped. summer camp. 
aRaus, 741 Broad St., Newark, N. 


School Teacher or Principal | BOYS AND GIRLS EARN XMAS MONEY 
PARTNER with little money required, who can get | Write for 50 sets AMERICAN CHRISTMAS SEALS, Seil 
for 10¢ a set. When sold, send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 
E. NEUBECKER BROS., 961 East 23d St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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The Song Book 
That Wins Friends 


Wherever you find progressive teach- 
ers—in America and China, in Eng- 
land and South Africa—wherever the 
English language is taught, you'll find 


The 101 Best Songs 


-as the standard song book for teaching pur- 


poses. It has all the songs you want, in easy keys, words and 
music complete. It is low in price and within the reach of every school. 


If you are not thoroughly famil- 
iar with the “101 Best Songs,” 


Send for Free Sample 


send for a.FREE sample copy today, examine it, and you will 
see, like hundreds of thousands of other teachers, that it is 


the best book for your school. 


Prices: 7c each in 100 lots, f. 0. b. Chicago. 
$1.00 per dozen, prepaid. Less than 12 at 


10c per copy, prepaid. 


THE CABLE CO., 1216 Cable Bldg., Chicage 


We Also 
Publish 
tor Famous Poems, 
Everyday Songs, Fa- 
vorite Songs (Cath- 
olic). Write for prices. 











Finish This Picture 


See how close 
you come to the original drawing. The 


Fill in the missing lines. 


above picture was drawn by Student 
Wynn Holcomb. We have a great num- 
ber of students and graduates whose 
work appears in magazines and news- 
papers all over the country. 


Can You Draw? 


lf you like to draw write for our book. Read 
about our new method Home Study Course in 
cartooning, illustrating, designing. Learn at 
home, by mail, in spare time. 


Become An Artist 


Illustrators, Cartoonists, Commercial Artists 
make big money. You can earn $25 to $100 a 
week and more. Learn under personal direc- 
tion of Will H. Chandlee, famous newspaper, 
magazine, advertising artist of 30 years’ suc- 
cessful experience. 


Book and Outfit Free 


Complete outfit free to new students. Write 
for handsome book. ‘“‘How to Become an Art- 
ist.’ Tells what Course includes, shows many 
drawings made by director Chandlee and many 
students. 


Write Postal NOW 


Don't miss our book. Even if you have no 
previous knowledge of drawing, our Course will 
enable you to become a successful cartoonist or 
illustrator Many students earn money while 
they are learning. If you are ambitious to get 
ahead, to earn more money, write for our free 
book and special offer now. You can do as 
well as our other successful students! Write 
now for free book, *“‘How to Become an Artist.” 
Mai: letter or postal. 


Washington School of Art, Inc. 


Room 1695, Marden Bldg, Washington, D. C. 





Hotels Nee 
Trained Executives 


Nation-wide demand for trained men and women in 
ali departments of hotels, clubs and apartment 
houses. Uncrowded field; fine living, quick ad- 
vancement in the big hotels of the United States 
—now America’s Fourth Largest Industry. _ Sta- 
tistics show that ONE IN EVERY TEN HOTELS 
WILL HAVE AN OPENING FOR A MANAGER 
THIS YEAR. 





Thousands of other positions also 





open to those who qualify through training. 

The Lewis School guarantees to give you the val- 
uable knowledge that it has taken some of the 
most successful hotel men years to obtain—men 
who are now making $5,000 to $50,000 a year. 
All of your training will be under the personal 











direction of Clifford Lewis—a hotel expert of 
national reputation. A few spare-time hours 
a week given to the simple, clear lessons of 
the course open the way toa good position, a fine liv- 
ing, anda handsome salary. The training willin 
no way interfere with your present activities. 


FREE 
COUPON 
Lewis Hotel 
Traimng School 


future may depend on 
Lounded 1916 


Lewis Hotel Training School 


Send me without obliga- 
tion the FREE BOOK 
**Your Big Opportunity.’’ 


CLIFFORD LEWIS, Pres. I iat ot ee co cia lee 
Room 1019 Blame. . 
Washington, D. Cc. Street...cee- ceveeeee sevens oo 
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each poem listed, first line of poem, 
name of author, and grade in which it 
is taught. In most cases it was impos- 
sible to determine agreement in prose 
selections, but an attempt has been 
made in Part II to show in a general 
way the common practice with respect 
to material other than poetry, it being 
classified into Proverbs, Biblical Ma- 
terial, and Longer Prose Selections. 
Seven pages of bibliography are also 
included in the bulletin, mentionin 
courses of study used in the report, an 
titles of collections of poetry, of quo- 
tations and of readers in which differ- 
ent selections may be found. This in- 
formation in the bulletin, the Director 
of the Bureau believes, “will not only 
be of immediate practical value to 
teachers and school officers, but will al- 
so provide an indispensable basis upon 
which a more worthy selection of mem- 
ory materials may subsequently be 
made.” 

First Lessons in Batik. A Handbook in 
Batik, Tie-Dyeing, and all Pattern Dyeing. By 
Gertrude Clayton Lewis, Instructor in Art, 
Lindblom High School, Chicago. Illustrated. 
Paper. 87pp. $1.50 net. The Prang Company, 
New York and Chicago. 

“Batik” is a name applied to the 
process of painting or designing with 
wax on textiles, so that when placed 
in the dye the wax prevents the part 
covered from taking the color. The 
wax is then removed by hot water or 
gasoline, leaving the parts thus cov- 
ered of the original color. Batik is a 
Javanese craft but has firmly estab- 
lished itself as a beautiful and prac- 
tical art craft for American workers. 
It not only offers large opportunities 
for art workers in the home but pre- 
sents an interesting field in industrial 
art problems for students in schools 
and colleges. This Handbook _illus- 
trates definite problems in Batik and 
gives detailed directions for doing the 
work under American conditions. 

Fundamentals of High School Mathematics. 
By Harold Ordway Rugg and John Roscoe 
Clark, both of Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Illustrated. Cloth. 
36$5pp. $1.80. Also Answer Book, 16c. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 

Professors Rugg and Clark have 
been closely associated with the move- 
ment for a reorganization of the high- 
school course of mathematics, and this 
text is the outgrowth of five years of 
extensive scientific investigation and 
research. It is a transition book in 
mathematics for the ninth grade, the 
subject matter being selected for (1) 
social worth; (2) thinking value. It 
is an interesting fact that thirty-five 
per cent of the material of current 
first-year algebra has been omitted. 
In place of elaborate treatment of fac- 
toring, fractions, and operations with 
long polynomials, emphasis is placed 
upon graphs, methods of direct and in- 
divect measurement, the properties of 
the right triangle and the notion of 
relationship between variable quanti- 
ties. “Problem solving” is particularly 
emphasized as providing the best op- 
portunity for “thinking.” In content, 
the material agrees with the recom- 
mendations of the National Committee 
on Mathematical Requirements. 

Effective Expression, (A Textbook on Com- 
position and Rhetoric for the Four Years of 
High School and the First Year of College.) By 
Charles Elbert Rhodes, A. M., Assistant Princi- 
pal and former head of the Department of Eng- 
lish, Lafayette High School, Buifalo, N. Y. Lec- 
turer on English, University of Buffalo. Cloth. 
532pp. $1.60. The Gregg Publishing Company, 
New York. 

This text is intended for the four 
years of the high-school course and for 
college Freshman English. The author 
realizes that too often the average stu- 
dent looks upon composition as mere 
drudgery. In this book, therefore, he 
aims to overcome this difficulty by pre- 
senting composition as “the process 
whereby the raw material of thoughts 
and emotions is made into the finished 
product of effective expression.” After 
fifteen years’ experience with high- 
school pupils, college Freshmen and 
teachers in a leading summer school, he 
is convinced that this treatment of the 
subject appeals to students and secures 





TEACHING POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. Write for applica- 
tion form. Cooperative Instractors’ Ass‘n., Marion, Indiana. 


For SONG BOOKS for your School 
Send 4c in stamps for sample, and special low quantity prices, 
to Illinois State Register, Dept. N.. Springfield, Ill. 
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Home Office, Utah Office, California and Hawaii, 


BOISE, IDAHO SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Largest Western Agency . Free Enrollment 











“TEACHERS! WE CAN PLACE YOU 
OUTRIGHT IN EXCELLENT POSITIONS 


ROCKY TT TEACHERS Tiana hk ote ee 


LOS ANGELES, Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


721 67 ak oe A 
410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG. DENVER, COLO. 

















WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Sec. 


ALBANY _TEACHERS’ AGENCY, INC. 


CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
We have GOOD POSITIONS for GOOD TEACHERS at GOOD SALARIES. Emergency calls coming 
daily; we can certainly help you if you are qualified to do good work. SEND FOR BULLETIN. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 





fee New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges and schools. Receives 
at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade teachers. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY, sists"esnta” ct 
102 East Third Street, 


CHAUTAUQUA TEACHERS’ AGENCY — samestown, Nv. 


e - 
Wm. H. Fietcher, Mgr. Established 1904 — NO POSITION, NO FEE. 


PAGIFIG TEACHERS’ AGENCY : 


Many good teaching positions still open 


in Penna., N. J., Dela., Md., and N. Y. Free enrollment. 
Modern Teachers’ Bureau, 1002 Market Street, Philadelphia 











Twenty, years of conscientious service to teachers and schoo! 
officers in Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana, Alaska and Hawaii 
have placed us in a position of confidence and’ trust_among schoo 
people in our territory. Write for our Year-Book. It is ee 
F.H. HUNTWORTH, Megr., 535 New York Block, Seattle. 








s y © > 
Lincoln-Jefferson University. fo“ src 
College, Theological, Law, Music, Pharmacy, Business and 
Graduate Schools, leading to degrees. Lock Box 289F,Chieago 











Pam Let a Master 
Teach You Music 


You can take music lessons under 
America’s Master Teachers in the 
privacy and quiet of your own home at 
small cost. You can learn to play any 
branch of music in a short time with 
the same ease and success as though 
you came to Chicago to study. You can 
thus satisfy your musical ambitions 
whether for pleasure, accomplishment, 
or professional success. The lessons are 
a marvel of simplicity and complete- 


Music Lessons - 
At Home- 


Piano ness. The ideal of a genuine conservatory of music for home 
Cornet study based upon lessons containing the cream of the life’s 
Violin teaching experience of master musicians reinforced by the 
ew individual instruction of specialists is now attained. 

Banjo _ Write, telling us the course you are interested in and we 
Mandolin will send our catalog describing the course you want. 
Voice : 4 : 
PablicSchoo! University Extension Conservatory 
Music 345 Siegel Meyers Building Chicago, Illinois 




















10 Cents Profit 
On Each Sale 


HELP YOUR PUPILS EARN MONEY 


Easy sales to parents, friends, everybody, in selling our assortments of 


10 Birthday, Congratulation, Etc., Cards for 25 Cents 
or 10 Christmas Greetings for 25 Cents 


Twenty or more assortments at wholesale rate of 15c each. Plan easily supervised by the 
teacher, and a splendid way for a class or an individual pupil to earn money. 


Everybody uses cards,—give them the opportunity to buy through your pupils and thus help 


the school. 30 days allowed for payment of bill. Sample of either Assortment, at wholesale 
rate, sent on request. 
START EARLY. THE SANDFORD CARD CO0., BANSVILLE, N. Y. 











SEND FOR NEW DESK MAP SAMPLES 


The coupon and 10c in coin or stamps ‘ 
will bring you a set of 12 new desk N 
outline maps and list. 
DENOYER-GEPPERT CoO. 
Scientific School Map Makers 
460 E. Ohio Street, Chicago. 
———————SSSS=S=aSe 
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| No Schoolroom is Complete 
Without one or more 
of our Large Framed 
Carbon Brown Pic- 
4 tures of Noted Amer- 
4 icans on the Wall! 
We furnish these, 
r size 16 x 20 inches 
framed in Handsome 
, Polished Solid Wood, 
t with GLASS FRONT, 
y Dust Proof Back, 
1 complete already to 
| hang on the wall. 
. You have the choice of 
1 George Washington, 
S Abraham Lincoln, 
Theodore Roosevelt, 
d Warren G. Harding, 
. Calvin Coolidge, 
Woodrow Wilson, 
e Gen. Leonard Wood, 
S Gen. John J. Pershing 
or Marshall Foch for 
. the sale of only ONE 
gross of our pencils. 
‘We are the only firm in the country giving away these large 
. size pictures with Heavy Solid Wood Frames and GLASS 
FRONTS—a point well worth keeping in mind! We have 
placed large numbers of pictures in schools during the past 
few years, and if you are not already well supplied, you should 
secure them at once. The pupils will prize them all the more 
Ss for having earned them by their own efforts. 
t 
Our New 
President 
The good people of the Unit- 
ed States have choosen War- 
ren G. Harding to be their 
President for the next four 
years. 
Every teacher should at once 
secure a picture of the New 
President for the _ school- 




















room. 

Our plan makes it easy to get one of these FREE OF ALL 
COST. Do not confuse our Large Framed Pictures with 
any of the smaller ones sometimes offered in sales of this 
kind. Insist on the BEST. 


Send for your pencils TODAY! 





___\\\ | }t 
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RGE FRAMED PICTURES, PENCIL SHARPENERS } 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL---FREE! 
Read Our Wonderful Offers ! 


E will send you Free of All Cost, One Gross of our Special Metal Tip, Rubber Eraser 
Lead Pencils to be sold by tie pupils of the school at Five Cents Each. Each pencil 
is suitably inscribed—‘Sold for the Flag Fund.”’ After the sale remit us the proceed 

and we will send you at once, all delivery charges prepaid, your choice of a FIVE, SIX or 

EIGHT Foot United States Flag ABSOLUTELY FREE OF ALL COST! These flags are 

inade of regular flag cloth, fast colors, stripes securely sewed (not printed), complete with 

Heavy Canvas Headings, Metal Grommets, and suitable for indoor or outdoor use. 
If larger flags are desired we can give you the choice of a ten or twelve foot size for 

the sale of two gross pencils, a fifteen foot flag for three gross sale, an eighteen foot 
size for a four gross sale or a twenty foot flag for five gross sale. 

For Interior decoration we give a beautiful three foot silk flag mounted on Ebony 
Finished Staff with Gilt Spear Head for a one gross sale or a four foot flag of this 
kind for two gross sale, 

Our Liberal Plan makes it easy to secure one or more of these beautiful flags with 
out expense to either patrons, teacher or pupils. 
























































A Necessity in Every Schoolroom ! 


This Large Pencil Sharpener with Special Attachment for 
ANY SIZE PENCIL given FREE for the sale of a 
SINGLE GROSS of PENCILS! Saves time and never 
breaks the lead! Automatically stops cutting as soon as 
the proper point is secured! No more dirt or chips to 
litter the floor! Send for a gross of pencils and let your 
pupils earn one of these serviceable Pencil Sharpeners in 
a few minutes of their spare time! 


This Beautiful Set 
of Allies’ Flags in Silk 


Mounted on a Heavy Metal Base for Attaching to 
the Wall, given FREE for the sale of TWO Gross 
of our pencils. These Handsome Flags are of the 
Finest Quality, mounted on Ebony Finished Staffs 
with Gilt Spear Head. Makes a Beautiful and Pa- 
triotic Ornament for the Schoolroom and as thi 
flags are easily detached from the base, they are 
available at any time for Parades, Drills, Exercises, 
etc. This Set comes to you securely packed, all de- 
livery charges prepaid, for the sale of only TWO 
gross of our Special pencils. Can you imagine an 
easier way of securing such a Beautiful Set of Silk 
Flags for your School? The same set of Allies’ 
Flags, in regular flag cloth without staffs and base 
—given for the sale of ONE gross of pencils. 


We Have On Hand 


A limited number of these Beautiful Flag Sets. 
consisting of a Large Five Foot U. S. Flag, Fast 
Colors, all seams securely sewed, Heavy Canvas 
Headings and Metal Grommets, complete with 
Polished Hardwood staff, Brass Joint Ball, Rope 
and Heavy Galvanized Holder for attaching to 
windows, building, etc. Just the right size to 
carry in the School Parade! While the supply 





REMEMBER, WE DO NOT ASK ONE CENT OF MONEY IN ADVANCE! 


We do not even set any particular time limit on the sale, and will gladly grant thirty or even sixty days 
in which to complete the sale if necessary. As an inducement to prompt returns, however, we will pre 
sent every school remitting for pencils within fifteen days from receipt of goods your choice of either 
the following pictures finished in carbon brown suitatle for framing:—Theodore Roosevelt or Oalvia 
These pictures are given you entirely free in addition to the regular premium 
for the pencil sale. We also include in every box of pencils sent a handy little Souvenir for the Teacher's 
Desk, something that will be found useful every day and will last a life time. Simply sign the coupon and 
mai!; we'll see that the pencils are sent by return parcel post and you will be surprised to see how easily 
and quickly the pupils can dispose of them. We have plenty of pencils and premiums and can positively 
zuarantee prompt shipments. 

In writing be sure and ask for a sample of Osborne Ink Tablets—or better still—send 25¢ and get 
enough to make one full quart of the finest blue black writing fluid. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Coolidge, free of all cost. 


Religious Pictures 
We also carry a full line 
of Religious Pictures 
which are given as pre- 
miums for ONE GROSS 
SALES. Write for Illus- 
trated Folder giving full 
‘information. 

Other Premiums 
If your school is already 
well supplied with Flags, 
Pencil Sharpeners and 
Large Framed Pictures, 
send for our complete 
list of Premiums com- 
prising practically ev- 
erything required for 
school equipment. It's 
yours for the asking. 
























lasts, we are giving a set FREE for the sale or 
TWO gross of our pencils. Packed complete in 
a Neat Metal Edge Box, delivery charges pre- 
paid. 


CAMDEN, NEW YORK 


S + .j;. —— = Cg Gedeccsccrececccecoreeccesocccoececese . See re 

: The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York. 

I Gentlemen: You may send us charges prepaid........ gross of your 

{ Special Flag Pencils. We agree to sell them at 5e each and remit you the 
proceeds as soon as the pencils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon 

1 receipt of our remittance you will send us our choice of the flags or pre- 

| miums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 
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“Now, let me see” 


—you are delivering an informal talk, say on your travels; you 
are trying to recall an altitude or the height of a building, 
To most minds spoken figures are vague. But clear, lasting 
impressions can be made by actual pictures projected on a 
screen by the 






BAUSCH & LOMB BALOPTICON 


THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


‘This instrument projects opaque objects, including photographs, magazine illustrations, post cards, 
Inaps, specimens, etc., as well as lantern slides, Even, steady and safe illumination is assured 
by the new gas-filled Mazda lamp. For cleat pictures and easy operation specify the Balopticon. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
—- 547 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Hf NEW YORK CHICAGO WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, (Balopticons), Ophthal- 
mic Lenses and Instruments, Vho:omicrographic Apparatus, Range Finders and Gun-Sights for Army and 
Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers, and Other High-Grade Optical Products. 
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Photographs 


are necessary to secure the 
better situations. 


25 24x34 *1.50 














Business 
Saps the 
Vitality 

the executive who keeps this invigor- 
ating and thirst-quenching tonic npon 


his desk and refreshes himself wit. 
teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water quickly realizes bene- 
ficlal results. lack of phosphates may cause 
nervous and bodilyexhaustion. This splendid 
acid-phosphate tonic assistsin replenishing the 
supp ¥ of these strencthenin' elements in a 
form both pleasant and quickly assimilated by 
the system, 


Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
D-48_5-18 





Just send your remittance 
and photograph either to 
the agency of which you 
are a member, or to us. 


NATIONA al 
PHOTO CO. 


Mi nneapol: is Minn. 





























Piano, Organ, Violin, Cornet, Guitar, Mandolin, 
Piccolo, Banjo, ’Cello, Trombone, Flute, Clarinet, 
Harp, Saxophone, Ukulele, Sight Singing, Harmony 
and Composition, Hawaiian Steel Guitar, Tenor 
Banjo, Drums and Traps, Voice and Speech Culture, 
Automatic Finger Control. 









No longer need the ability to play be shut out of 
your life. Just mail coupon or postal today for our 
new Free Book. Let us tell you how you can easily, 
quickly, thoroughly learn to play your favorite musical 
instrument by note in your own home without a teacher, by our New Improved Home 
Study Method, Different, easier than private teacher way—no tiresome, dry exercises—no 
inconvenience, no trick music, no ‘“‘numbers,”’ yet simple, wonderful, amazingly easy for a 
mere child. 


AMAZING OFFER | canoe. Ce 


U. S. School of Music 
We want to have ONE PUPIL IN EACH LO . = 
CALITY AT ONCE to help advertise our won- { 611 Brunswick Building New York 
derful, easy system of teaching music, Please send me your free book, ‘Music Lessons 
We therefore offer our marvelous lessons at in Your Own Home,” and particulars of your Spe- 
practically no cost—charges amounting merely | cial Offer. 1 am interested in the following course 
to about the cost of sheet music, postage, ete. Be- 
ginners or advanced pupils. Get all the proof, 
facts, letters from pupils, AMAZING OFFER | 





Don’t be a “Wall Flower” 










and fascinating New Book just issued. ALL 
FREE! Write postal to-day. 
Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
New York 


Name 





BEIONE  c 00 50:64 954 045555905 SSO SEDER ESS 


611 Brunswick Building, 
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results. On the basis, therefore, of 
composition as a creative process by 
which something worth while is pro- 
duced, the following chapters are de- 
veloped: Getting Ready to Write; The 
Rhetorical Essentials of Composition; 
Diction; The Paragraph; Letter Writ- 
ing; Oral Composition; Narration; 
Description; Exposition; Argumenta- 
tion; Use of Figures of Speech, Com- 
position in Verse; and The Finished 
Product—Literature. At the end of 
each chapter are questions and sug- 
gested exercises for lesson assign- 
ments. 


American History and Government. By 


Matthew Page Andrews, M.A., Author of 
“People’s Edition of the Constitution,” ete. 
Iliustrated. Cloth. 528pp. J Lippincott 


Company, Philadelphia. 

Those familiar with Mr. Andrews’ 
History of the United States know that 
a noteworthy feature of that book is 
its accuracy. In American History and 
Government, also, we find the same 
scholarly treatment of events. The 
author has taken advantage of all the 
most recent investigations in records. 
writings and representations of United 
States history. In the preface he states 
that in order to avoid provincialism, 
partisan prejudice and sectionalism, he 
“has taken peculiar pains to submit to 
men and women of opposite sympathies 
what may be called the ‘mooted mat- 
ters.’”? All passages, therefore, which 
present a new treatment or a new point 
of view have been endorsed by distin- 
guished historians. One hundred forty- 
two illustrations and twenty maps are 
included in the book and a special sec- 
tion is devoted to the League of Nations. 


Other Books Received 


We desire to call our readers’ attention to 
the following list of books recently received. 
Space limitations do not permit more extended 
notices in this issue, but books of particular 
interest will be reviewed later. The list is 
printed on the assumption that it will be of 
advantage- to our readers to know at the 
earliest possible date what books are avail- 
able for their use. 


Housewifery. (In “Lippincott’s Home Man- 
uals.’’) By Lydia Ray Balderston, A. M., In- 
structor in Housewifery and Laundering, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. 2d Edition, 
Revised. 175 Illustrations. Cloth. 358pp. J. 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 


State Maintenance for Teachers in Training. 
By Walter Scott Hertzog. Cloth. 144pp. $1.60. 
Warwick and York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


The Value of School Supervision. By Marion 
Summers Pittman, Head of the Department of 
Rural Education, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti. Cloth. 129pp. $1.30. Warwick 
and York, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Patrick Bronte. By James Senior. Boards. 
56pp. $1.25. The Stratford Company, Boston, 

ass. 

The Anderson 
Grades 1-IV; Book 
Three, Grades VII-VIII.) 
son, Professor of Mathematics, State Normal 
School, West Chester, Pa. 8 vols. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 288. 288, and 320pp. Silver, Burdett & 
Company, Boston. 

Songs for the Little Child. Verses Composed 
and Adapted by Clara Belle Baker, Teacher of 
English and Primary Curriculum, National 
Kindergarten and Elementary College, Chicago. 
Folk Melodies Harmonized by Caroline Kohlsaat, 
Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, Winnetka, 


Arithmetics. (Book One, 
Two, Grades V-VI; Book 
By Robert F. Ander- 


Ill, ete. Cloth. 100pp. $1.00 net. The Abing- 
don Press, New York, 

Language of Music. (In “Play School 
Series.’’) By Olive B. Wilson-Dorrett, Di- 


rector Rhythmic and Musical Activities, Demon- 
stration Play School, University of California. 
Cloth. 296pp. $2.40. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 


An Afternoon Tea. (Operetta for Children.) 
By Henry Hale Pike. Paper, 18pp. Oliver 
Ditson Company, Boston. 

Pleasant Paths to Piano Playing. By Stella 
Morse Livsey. Paper. 48pp. Oliver Ditson 
Company, Boston. 

Haggerty Reading Examination. (Sigma 3, 
Forms A and B; Key; Manual of Directions— 
for Grades 6-12.) By M. E. Haggerty and Laura 
C. Haggerty. EXAMINATION BOOKLET. 8pp. 
$1.50 net per pkg. of 25. KEY. 2pp. 10c net. 
MANUAL OF DIRECTIONS. 48pp. 380c net. 
—— Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 

ork. 

Otis Group Intelligence Scale. By Arthur S. 
Otis. PRIMARY EXAMINATION, Forms A 
and B. Illustrated. Each 8pp. $1.50 net per 
pkg. of 25 examination booklets and 1 class 
record. ADVANCED EXAMINATION, Forms 
A and B. Illustrated. Each llpp. Same price 
as Primary. MANUAL OF DIRECTIONS. 72 
pp. 40c net. EXAMINER'S KEY. 20pp. 25c 
net. SPECIMEN SET. 75c. 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 





Good memory is absolutely 
essential tosuccess, forMemory 
is Power. Test 
our memory! I will 
you 


Memory 
tion Nfect, Micateated: 
Remember 





World Book Com- |. 
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LEARN 
Beas by Mail 


Yes, and make the most exquisite, 
beautifully colored beads you ever 
saw—jade beads, jet, amber and 
Parisian beads. We teach you to make them 
easily and quickly in-your own home during 
spare ts. A new art derfull 
fascinating and profitable. 
$15 a Day For You 
It’s a fact. Even more than $15 daily can be 
made. Demand for beads is tremendous. We teach you 
every detail of the busi 'o experi necessary. 
BEAD FREE We furnish you absolutely free a 

OUTFIT S22 full and complete bead making outfit 
with your course of instraction. 

Write us today sure for descriptive 

circulars and beautiful sample bead 


FREE. Write now. 
HOME INSTITUTE OF TRADES. Dept. 2028 

















445-446 Houseman Bidg. Grand Rapids, Mich. 








YOUR FUTURE 


Depends on how you prepare 
yourself now. Personal power 
lies in the Art of Expression. 
Its study will make you more successful and 
increase your popularity and earning power. 


WE TEACH 
ELOCUTION 
BY MAIL 


Whatever your occupation or position, 
zou can improve by our course in Public 
Speaking, dramatic reading and entertaining, 
which includes physical culture and voice 
training. Mothers and teachers can instruct 
their children to recite. 
Grad receive hand 


din), 





e! 
Send 6c. in stamps for Illustrated Recitation 


THE MERRILL SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
136 MeLean Avenue, Dept. 8, Detroit,Mich, 


IN YOUR SPARE TIME AT HOME 


FOR BUSINESS 
nt:s.,FOR PROFESSION 


Conferred 

Study law with only institution which gives 

same Course by Correspondence through Lecture 
System as wasgivenfor years at resident classes of this College. 
Business today demands a knowledge of law for those who want 
success, Big opportunities in the legal profession. We coach you 
free to pass the Bar Examination in any State. Special consultation 
privileges, Complete 24 volume library (12 books) specially prepared 
by leading professional and law trained business men, Organized 1910. 
Low enrollment fee, easy terms. Write for free illustrated book. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW, 3, Morton Bidg., Chicago 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Dept. Clerk, Railway Mail Clerk, 
City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, etc., composed of 
questions used in recent Gov’t exams. and lesson sheets ar- 
ranged exactly same way. Our unexcelled $15 courses only 
$5 for short time. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
promptly refunded. Our students have made 99.50 per 
cent in Gov’t exams, Sample lesson, illustrated catalog 
and full particulars free. 


CIVIL SERVICE CORRES. SCHOOL, PHILA.,PA. 


Easiest Shorthand 


evenings home study; 


rnin S 4 
then acquire speed with Short- 
ni 


lp maz simple, easy. 

Approved by experts. Tite dicta- 

Lge ty DN * tapi * as 

s m, after brief, pleasant prac- 

fee. Favorite method for personal 

use ; make notes at lectures, meet- 

ings; keep confidential diary. Big 

help in any profession or business ; 

aid in your career. Used in Army. 
Navy, courts, commercial schools; by public an te stenog- 
hers, teachers. Slight cost. ., Shorthand-- or bus people, 
including YOU. ad Refond. Guarantee an Brochure 

‘estimonials free, vos! . H 

KING INSTITUTE, EH.191 Station F, NEW YORK CITY 


Sneeches-Essays-Dehates 


We write speeches, essays, orations and debates for 
$3.00 a thousand words. reserving the right to sell dupli- 
cates for $1 00 each, Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded. Confidential work $10 a thousand words. All 
work done by college graduates. Full information and 
list of 1,050 prepared add and debates free. 


Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D.C. 


@ 
S Why continue _to 
for (free) illustrated 200-page book. It tellshow 
eb da cal Stuttering can uickly cured by 
the most Advanced Scientific Method in the world. e 
Those who are unable to attend our Resident School 


btain our Standard Course for 
Your inquiry will bekept confidential. Home Study 
T. 


HE LEWIS SCHOOL, 66 AdelaideSt., Detroit Mich. 


—mCARTOON- 
ists and all 
Artists, Con- 
2 riticisms, Les- 
sons, Etc., 20c copy, $1 year. 
140 Human Figure Plates 40 
b In fine case, $1, with maga- 
\ -zine $1.75; 6 different sets, 
plates each, Art model photos, etc., $5, 
Cc. O. D., on approval. Send NOW 
Art Magazine, D736 Kalamazoo, Mich. 






















































You can be quickly cured, if you 


jf Send 10 cents for 288-page book on Stammering and 
/M@ Stuttering, “Its Cause and Cure.” It tells fy 


cured myself after emmeeting 20 yrs. B 
5928 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Jil. St., Indianapolis. 


Do you want to better your position? 


We will train you and place you before you 
pay us. Study at home or at our College. 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Dockhoontag. Ac- 
countancy, etc, dress Greenfield Business 
College, Dept. 25, Greenfield, Ohio. 
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Graining for Authorship | | 


_ Howtowrite, whatto write, /f 
\ and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
yourllaray gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
zour spare time profitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars. 















Courses in Short-Story Write 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play -Writing, Photoplay 
. ‘ Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
i for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
J a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 
I One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
i] There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
| for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
H they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer’s Library. We also publish The! 
Writer’ ’s Monthly, especially valuable for its full reports of, 


the literary market. Besides our teaching service, we offer a, 
manuscript criticism service. 


























150-page illustrated catalogue free. 
Please address 


| The Home Co lence School ig = 
Dept.48, Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLsHeD 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 















—and let me see what 
you can do with it. If 
you are ambitious to 
learn practical drawing 
for profit, the Landon 

PICT TURE CHART 
Method will teach you 
in your spare time, at 
home, by mail. The 
Charts are easily un- 
derstood by boys and girls of school age. 
Drawing teachers also can improve their 
ability and learn a valuable teaching 
method from the charts. They will de- 
velop your ability to draw original pic- 
tures. Nothing like this method has been 
used before, Send sketch of Uncle Sam with 6 
cents in stamps for full information, test lesson 
plate. examples of students’ work and evidence of 
, hry too can accomplish. Please state your age. 


Ae Landon School 


Ce CARTOONING and ILLUSTRATING 
1453 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 








Become a Nurse 


BY training at home through 
our correspondence course. 
Twenty years of success—12,000 
Graduates _——s $18 to $30 
weekly. Age 19 to 60. 


ee standard course of home train- 
ones for nursing. Invaluable hee the 






n who wan come a nurse. 
indispensable for the eee nurse. 
ntire tuition oe earned in a few weeks. 
Iroes month trial. Money refunded if 
Send for ae and sample lesson pages. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
373 Main St.. Jamestown, N. Y. 








Training School For Nurses 
| Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3 Year Course 
Entrance Requirements : Physical] fitness. 4 years’ 
High School or its educational equivalent. Text books, 
uniforms, room, board and monthly allowance during 
training. For further information apply to 
MISS M. H. MACKENZIE, Superintendent of Nurses, 
1 Box 31, Michaei Reese Hospital. Chicago. Ill. 














MAKE MONEY NURSING! 


Trained nursesarescarce. Great demand by hospitals 
= private patients, We help you find employment at 
oodpay. Sonow is your opportunity to become a train- 
ea nurse. Earn $35 to er week, You can quickly 
learn in your spare time. Graduates of our fpaining 
Oourse get diploma a SP roved by os woaplt 
experience provided td esired. Easy terms. Write at 
gece 3 for TT State e, American ae School 
tN. Sa e Street, Chicago, 11. 


nt ton. NUR HOSPITAL 





‘tme' 
nei vided iT silows ce each month For further infor- 
creases SUPE sh N serine oon 








Business 
BROWN: rH HOME STUDY SCHOOL 
202 Liberty Bidg., Peorta, t!. 











Be Wise; Stupy-At-Home 


High School, ae. S Business 
and Professional ge Free. | 


TEACHERS PROTSIONA COLLEGE Washington, D C. | 











Pupils Buy Machines for School 
Movies 


That school children throughout the 
country are sufficiently enthusiastic 
about “going to school to the movies” 
to be ready to work for the price of a 
classroom projector if need be, is 
brought out by a compilation of news 
items published by the Society for Vis- 
ual Education. This information is 
evidence that when teachers, pupils and 
citizens once decide that motion pic- 
tures on school subjects mean better 
results with less effort and in less time, 
plus fresh enthusiasm and awakened 
interest in lessons, they will find a way 
to secure the necessary funds. 

One plan that has been used over 
and over again with unfailing success 
is to get some individual or organiza- 
tion to advance the cost of machine and 
screen, and then put the projector to 
work giving school and community 
shows, thus making it pay for itself. 
In Atlanta, Ga., one school is said to 
have earned $1500 in a single year by 
giving public entertainments. In Ona- 
wa, Iowa, pupils sold season tickets to a 
course of school programs, and in Ma- 
rine City, Mich., the teachers’ commit- 
tee undertook to raise a visual educa- 
tion fund by managing a series of mo- 
tion picture “pay shows.” They are 
doing the same sort of thing in Boyne 
City and Boyne Falls, Mich., Creston, 
Wash., Baltimore, Md., and _ other 
places. In Mount Summit, Ind., a pro- 
jector fund was started with $50 raised 
through the sale of advertising slides, 
and the machine itself is earning the 
balance. 

In discussing the modern school’s ab- 
solute need of visual equipment, W. W. 
Earnest, superintendent of schools at 
Champaign, Ill., declared: “If any in- 
dividual or parent-teacher association 
can be found to advance or guarantee 
the original cost, good entertainments 
giving more truly educational pictures 
than the commercial theater, and at 
nominal prices, can be made to pay the 
whole expense. -In the Champaign 
public schools an excellent motion pic- 
ture equipment is installed in the high 
school auditorium. Its cost of about 
$700 has been paid and a reserve fund 
of $260 accumulated in four years with- 
out any cost to the district except for 
the electric current used.” 

The auditorium of McKinley School, 
Xenia, Ohio, has been fitted up as a 
first-class movie house and each week 
an afternoon and an evening recrea- 
tional show is given. Tickets are 10 
cents each, the proceeds paying for 
equipment and film rentals. The pro- 
jector is used for regular classroom 
work, and in addition a special “diver- 
sional program” is given once a month. 
Any boy or girl who can present a Cer- 
tificate of Merit testifying to satis- 
factory conduct, attendance and schol- 
arship for the month is admitted free; 
the rest pay. “In this way,” said Su- 
perintendent C. A. Waltz, “our projec- 
tor is not only aiding in classroom in- 
struction, but is providing incentive for 
better attendance and quality of school 
work,” 

Turning every pupil in the school in- 
to a pro tem. subscription agent and 
letting commissions apply on the pur- 
chase of a moving picture machine, is 
another plan that many schools ‘shave 
found practicable. Among towns where 
this way has been tried out are Nevada, 
Iowa, Anthony, Kans., Rochester, Ind., 
and Monroeville, Ind. Resurrecting a 
wartime money-making project, one of 
the New Orleans schools recently 
raised a projector fund by salvaging 
old newspapers and junk. In Orient, 
Iowa, various school enterprises accu- 
mulated a “Booster Fund” sufficient to 
defray half the cost of a projector, and 
the school board contributed the re- 
mainder. 





PASS ANY EXAMINATION 


STUDY PAST QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS 
“EIGHTH GRADE QUESTION BOOK”—40c 
(Nebr. Final Eighth Grade Questions Since 1910] 
Orthography and Civics.....---40e 


“Warp’s Review Books” 
49 (Nebr. Final Questions With Answers) 
G, hth, Grammar ..--40c Agriculture.40c 
Arithmetic and Bookkeeping. ..40c 
Physiology «++ .+«+++ RO RRGER 
id, 407 more at 35c—25 or more at 30¢ 


Reading. Writing and Drawing 40¢ 


d 84 





hGeography.--40c History...--40c 
MINDEN, NEBRASKA 


‘na 
WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY e 
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Pencil 


Here is 


Send no 
on pencils 























clowns. Color suggestions, in story form, 


The word building cards are 7x11 inches, 
printed on both sides of heavy cardboard. 
Contain about 160 letters, on each side, 
with a good variety of capitals and small 
letters. 

The number cards are 5x10% _ inches, 
printed on both sides of cardboard. To be 
cut apart by the pupil. Very useful as 
busy work and in teaching arithmetic. 
























Ten animals drawn by 


but is true to nature and 


The animals in the set 





EDUCATIONAL $ 


CLEVELAND OFFICE 
8120 Euclid Avenue 


the drudgery of sharpening pencils. 

We send you Five Dozen Pencils—a good commercial pen- 
cil that sells at FIVE cents in every retail store. 
pupils distribute them—they 
each and remit us the amount $3.00. 
solutely free of charge this Pencil Sharpener illustrated here. 


in directing the children. 
plan to earn a sharpener and you will be as delighted as 
they in having it. 


outlines are simple, therefore the pictures are easy to cut. 
there is nothing that will prove more fascinating than this set. 


Per doz, either words or figures and 
punctuation marks. To be cut apart by 
the pupil, postpaid........ eecccee $ .25 

se C so “oarse ving a4 » 

COLORED CRAYONS IN SMALL BOXES These cards are for coarse sewing by beginners 

Twenty-four sticks of as- and have holes punched way through. Printed 
sorted colors, packed in saw- in outline on cards 4x5% inches, 16 designs and 
dust in a strong box. 100 cards in a box. 
xeechers who have experi- Set F per Bos (2 Dh) areccccccccsvec $ .80 
enced trouble in securing 
bright colors for blackboard|# EDUCATIONAL CLOCK DIAL 
work should try this chalk. |Z A practical and effective method of teaching 
Prepaid. children to tell time. Printed on heavy cardboard 
No. 704, per <z..@. with movable hands. The large size for teachers 
Ne 704, per Ay bxs. 2'80 has a fund of information about time-telling meth- 

ods on the back affording endless texts for inter- 
7 page ge Z esting talks by the teacher. 

i hg six sticks, per og No. 8061, 12-inch dial, price each $ 55 
mm r? ais sticks, ‘per 7 No. 8063, 4% -inch dial, on square card, each .20 

doz. boxes...... .9B(@ tm, PO GUN Si tccctuccdeseccs a 1.65 
No. 8, eight sticks, J We pay postage. 

. box teteeee 1 = 4 PAPER STARS 
No. 8, eight sticks, a Adhesive paper stars furnished 
per doz. boxes .95 i. - gold, sive, red, green and blue. 
‘urnished in five sizes. No, 2 size 
A BIG DOLLAR SPECIAL illustrs ated, 

We will sell postpaid to a 
any teacher in the United ————" eee een aece Ss . 
States 100 sheets of pa- FRACTION DISKS 
Ng of ONE €S(o 8047. A series of sectional cardboard disks, the 
DOLLAR. sections printed in various colors, showing the 

rae circle divided into equal parts. There are six disks, 
e ie oe De kuxe showing wholes, halves, thirds, fourths, sixths, 
as vellum finish and is St e and eighths, 4 inches in diameter. 
manufactured by one of ’ ationer Weiee DOr 60k, DOMOAIG. cic ckccccstaces $ .24 
p~ as a quality’ Ba on SCHOOL CARDS 
Think t over—a high Recitation Cards No. 7, 16 weeks, per 50. ‘$ .20 
grade paper at 25c the Recitation Cards No. 8, 20 weeks, per 50. a0 
quire. ess than half No. 40, Pocket © lass Record, 48 pp., ox 7, ea. 
price. To make it easy Tnion Pocket Record, 44 pp., 4% x 7%, each 3s 
enclose a dollar bill in an | E. 8, Co., School Register, No. 25....... .45 
envelope and we will take No. 27, Loose Leaf, each.....0+++e0: 1.60 
the risk. Furnished only fy No. 2, Report Cards, per dozen.......... .30 
in white. Write for Samples. 


and jointed, making movable toys. 


tions the set has a real educational value. 


ros, Kangaroo, Fox, Horse, Cow and Sheep. 
cardboard, stiff enough to stand alone, size 7x9, fasteners furnished with 
each set, which is put up in an attractive box. 


Price, per set (10 oz.).... 


Dept. A, PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


PESTERED 


Sharpening Pencils? 


when you can secure a 


Sharpener—Absolutely FREE 


the Plan that has relieved hundreds of teachers of 
IT’S OPEN TO YOU 


Have your 
sell themselves—at five cents 
We then send you ab- 


Simply drop us a card. We pay postage 
It costs you nothing but the effort 
They will be delighted with the 


money. 
and sharpener. 


SEND TO-DAY. 
Sewing Cards, No. 3 


Circus Friends 


A most interesting set for little folks—there 
are pictures of Jumbo, the elephant, Jocko, the 
monkey and many other well known circus 
friends. Twelve pictures in all, printed on cards 
5x6% inches, suitable for coloring as well as for 
sewing. 

Price, per set, postpaid....... eens 


Circus Pictures to Cut, 


Color and Paste 


This set is of Circus Pictures to Cut, Color 
and Paste. It consists of 16 cards, each 6x9 
inches, with pictures of elephants, monkeys, gi- 
raffes, bears, camels, lions, circus wagons and 

are given in connection with each picture. The 
As a seat work item we believe 


No. 15, price, per set, 
$ .16 
























































Pe) scskéabanntacue DLC PLCE Sehr hGeeake beh aaweehanradaneeseunedewensbounsecewnced 
IDEAL DOMINO CARDS CALENDAR OF FLOWERS TO COLOR 
For Simple Seat Work in Numbers ps - me a 
‘ A~f\,7 
SO a 
N oe 
PR 
Soca o! 
a] § @ @ oe = 
Ideal Domino Cards contain all the combina- Aad Ts sams Yet 
tions to 10, and may be used in a number of Moe IR ee fates 
interesting ways both for oral and seat work with 
first or second grade children, Twelve calendar sheets and a top sheet, with 
The full set of 34 dominoes is printed on a floral designs suitable for each month, easily col- 
sheet of heavy manila board 8x9 inches, to be |ored, printed on water color paper 6x9 inches, in 
cut up for use. On the envelope many sugges- | 20 envelope with full directions. 
tions for their successful use are given. ye ae ae ere ee ee ee $ .15 
12 sets in envelope (10 02.).......... $ .20/ Price per dozen setS.........ccccccees 1.50 
WORD AND NUMBER BUILDERS PUNCHED SEWING CARDS 
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Jointed Animals 


Bess Bruce Cleaveland in sections to be cut out 
This is not a set of grotesque outlines, 
when the animals are colored according to direc- 


The Monkey, Lion, Giraffe, Camel, Rhinoce- 
Printed on a good quality of 


are: 


35 


oe eee ee eee eee eee ee cooccees 


UPPLY COMPANY 
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Have you tried bright Dennison Seals 
for school rewards? 





HILDREN love to work for 
7, some little reward, and Denni- 


J 


i son’s Seals go hand in hand with 


and happier teachers. 

Use these seals on _ perfect 
papers or for neat copy books. 
Then watch for improvements in 
the work. Dennison’s Seals come 
in star, butterfly, and floral design. 
But at this Christmas season, the 
holiday seals make even finer 
prizes. 

For where is the boy or girl who 
does not respond to the red, green, 
and gold of holly wreaths, poin- 
settas, and jingling sleighs? There 
are a good number of Christmas 
designs in seals—each cheerful 
and sparkling with a holiday idea. 

You can buy these Dennison’s Seals 
at stationers, department stores, and 
manydruggists. Theyare qualityseals, 


neatly made, carefully printed, and 
fairly priced at 15 cents a package. 

















Send for the Christmas Book 


Of course seals are only one of the many 
Christmas products made by Dennison. There 
are many others—useful in schoolrooms. 
Crepe paper decorations, cards for joyous 





Yuletide, picture-binding outfits, suggestions 
for gifts, are some of them--and too many 


better lessons, brighter scholars — 


nore t ti it anh sneminand 660 DENNISON MFG. CO. 
others to mention. But send ro i ‘ 
the wealth of helpful suggestions the Christ- Framingham, Mass. 


mas book contains. 


Dept. T. 


Here is my 10 cents (in stamps) for 
the valuable Christmas book. 


Teacher’s Name 
(Please write in pencil) 


Address 














7 ‘pop n teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Penmanship 
OUR FREE SERVICE oa still offered to all teachers whose pupils are provided with individual 
egpies of our manual, OTHER TEACHERS may enrol for the complete correspondence course upon pay- 
ment of the small fee of ten dollars, 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS 


ehools having Palmer Peumanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN 
ocial life 

ry ry TNT TQ s written at mmercial speed and as pl 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP they ‘Tims, ‘t rest ves. the time se in at 
and the time of the reader. Palmer Method Penmanship compels healthtul posture while writing, thus 


conserving health and vision, 
all in Palmer Method Penmanship are attracting more 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS and more the attention of modern educators. Follow 


immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method spelling lesson, and the results 
in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


are selling in very greatly increased quantities, because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago. Pittock Building, Portland, Ore. 


NEW ENTERTAINMENTS (622 WAN IN 


a> _. - oe rt of PLAYS, pee “~" -_ 
TERIAL PAGEA 


ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, 
HOUSE THAT HELI 
Denver, Colorado, 


States, and 
free to all 


United 
still 


the entire 
services are 


cover 
their 


leads to enduring handwriting, 
asset in school, business and 


when followed exactly, 
which becomes a_ big 





Banks are employing hundreds of women in every epert, 
ment of bank 5 work, even up tocashier, The work is ideal 
for women-- leasant, congenial, Kithamen spay ‘Spay. 
Learn by mail, Ca log tree 

American School of Finance, 83 McLene Bidg. o9 CORN res 6. 


THE, b L DRIDK ie, 


Franklin, Ohio. “ose So. Logan St, 





Dainty Christmas Souvenirs for 1921 


Aside from their artistic beauty_the personal touch introduced by the teacher’ Ss name and school 
causes them to be long treasured. |New Poems: ‘‘Christmas Wishes,’’ he Same Sweet 
Story.’’ ‘‘Christmas Time,’’ ‘‘Hearty Greetings for Christmas.” 

PRICE LIST: ‘Ten large size marks with name of School, District, County and Teacher’s name, 
$1 65, each additional one 143s cents each, size 254x9 inches. ‘Ten or less next size marks 
with teacher’s name, ete., $1.45 and additional ones 1 1's cents each, size 1%x9 inches. 

By enclosing 10 cents at once we will send two samples, both sizes of the marks with cata- 
logue and paper slips which we print on the Heavy Satin Ribbons. A Gift is given with every order. 

‘These are adapted for both day and Sunday eee Order at once for the first time to see the 
beauty in the Heavy Ribbon Book M 


It too late to send for samples, we will select on you at once and guarantee satisfaction. 
BROWN & BROWN DEPT. 50 DANSVILLE, N. Y. 








Looking After the Health of 
School Children 


School nursing began in New York 
City about 1902. It represented an 
attempt to reduce the number of 
exclusions from school because of ail- 
ments which could as well be cared for 
in the schools. The work of the school 
nurse consists of treating minor ail- 
ments at the school dispensary, and 
making room-to-room inspection week- 
ly to discover children that should be 
excluded. She also gives health talks 
and drills to all grades. In addition 
she assists the doctor in giving each 
child a complete physical examination 
once a year and records the defects 
found. This part of the work is fol- 
lowed by recommendations to the par- 
ents for corrections to be made. 

School nursing is an important part 
of the work which the public health 
nurses employed by American Red 
Cross chapters throughout the coun- 
try are doing. It is stated on good 
authority that half of our school chil- 
dren suffer from physical defects, usu- 
ally remediable. To discover and rem- 
edy these defects is a work whose im- 
portance cannot be overestimated. And 
as it becomes more general it is cer- 
tain that the present as well as future 
generations will be healthier and 
stronger than they could possibly be 
without medical inspection and in- 
struction.., 

The Red Cross now employs 1,335 
public health nurses in various com- 
munities throughout the country. Last 
year these nurses examined half a mil- 
lion school children. They also made 
more than a million visits to homes 
and nursed 499,800 patients. 

Through First Aid and Life Saving 
instruction, through the establishment 
of health centers, through Disaster Re- 
lief and courses in Food Selection and 
in Home Hygiene and Care of the Sick, 
the Red Cross is carrying on the na- 
tion-wide public health campaign which 
it launched at the close of the war. It 
is also looking after the disabled sol- 
diers, upon whom it spent last year 
$10,000,000. The work is expanding 
rapidly, and the appeals for Red Cross 
help are more insistent than ever be- 
fore. 

But the work cannot be carried on 
without funds. The Red Cross relies 
upon the dollar membership dues col- 
lected during the Roll Call each fall, to 
supply the money with which to carry 
on its work. This year the Roll Call 
will be held from the 11th to the 24th 
of November. Last year 6,000,000 out 
of our more than 100,000,000 citizens 
joined. It is hoped that the member- 
ship may be greatly increased this fall. 


Some one has said it in this wise: 
“The world steps aside to make way 
for the man who knows whither he is 
going.” But so many of us seem to 
have no destination—we are merely in 
motion, we are simply “on the way.” 
Some teachers have no plans beyond 
the next examination, but are trying to 
make ready for that ordeal as if it 
were the end of the world. Others are 
looking forward to the time of reelec- 
tion as if that were the Ultima Thule. 
And still others have their time-locks 
set tbr next Friday afternoon. For 
such as these the world does not step 
aside, for they do not know whither they 
are going. Instead of hitching their 
wagon to a star they climb aboard of 
a merry-go-round and call that life— 
Ohio Educational Monthly. 








One Cent Size. 3x3, For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 5'4x8. For 25 or more. 


Raphael 
Sistine adioans 1 


Send 50 cents for 25 art subjects, or 25 
5% x8. 


Bird Pictures in 

Natural Colors 
Size 7x9 | 

Three Gents Each | 


For 15 or more. 


madonnas, or 25 for children. 


Order Pilgrim and Thanks- 
giving Pictures NOW, 
25 for 50 cents, 54x8. 


150 subjects. 





ORDER THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS PICTURES NOW 


‘The Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 

Reduced Price of Artotypes. 
Pictures for Framing. Price since Sept. |, 
$1.50 for one; $1.25 each for two or more, 
postpaid. Size, including margin, 22x28 in. 
Send $2.50 for these two. 


The Perry Pictures © 0x 13 MALDEN, MASS. 


Lar e Sa 2 at Lee 
B The Shepherdess sete 


64-Page Catalogue of 1600 
miniature illustrations for 15 cents 
in coin. [Please do not send 
for the Catalogue without sending 
the 15 cents.]} 
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The Vocabulary of Your 
Spelling Lesson Need No Longer 
Be a Matter of Guess Work 


LIPPINCOTT’S HORN -ASHBAUGH 
SPELLING BOOK 


has solved the problem. 


The Horn-Ashbaugh Survey has 
produced a vocabulary arrived at by 
scientific investigations, based on an 
analysis of 800,000 running words 
of correspondence, oe an 
amount of research and money in- 
vestment which has not heretofore 
been paralleled in the study of a 
text-book subject. The basic les- 
sons contain a minimum list of 3998 
words found to be most frequently 
used. In addition, the book: in- 
cludes as_ suppleinentary - lessons, 
580 additional words. which ‘are 
somewhat less. frequently used, 
making a total of 4578 words. 

No other speller enables the 
teacher or pupil to distinguish be- 
tween words of greater and lesser 
importance. 

Spelling methods have been de- 
vised to insure that each pupil will 
eliminate his own errors. 

Explicit directions to both teach- 
er and pupil are given. 

Supplied in parts and complete 
form as desired. 

An examination will convince you 
of its merits. 


J. B. Lippincott Company. 


East Washington Square 
PHILADELPHIA 


MUSIC In Your ae F REE 


A ee BE eR LOR Se OC RS LRU GA A 








2126 Prairie Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 27 Lakeside Building, CHICAGO 





TYPEWRITERS DELIVERED FREE 


by Parcel Post. _Underwoods, Remington: C. Smiths, 
Royals and Monarchs rented and "sold on oe I ‘of only $4.00 
per month. Hofne Study Course in Typewriting Free. For 
ull information, address 


GALBREATH TYPEWRITER CO., ROGERS, OHIO 


HOME STUDY—SPECIAL RATES 
Normal, Grammar School, High School, Civil Service, Engi- 
neering, Agricultural, "English, Bookkeepi ing, Shortha nd. 
Typewriting, Journalism, Bible; Salesmanshi nd 
Courses thoroughly taught by mail, For Special Rates, apply 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 


Hish School Course 
in 2 rears 


side of two 
land the | dine | 
courses are 





You can eg pat 
this simplified High 


1 Course at home in- 
eets all firements for entrance to college, 
profensions: jis ‘and. "Chirty, six other 
d in our Free Bulletin, Send for it TODA 
"AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H-867, Drexel Ave. & 


TRAIN for BUSINESS ATHOME & 


Use spare time only. Graduates in high-gra 
thruout country. 18th year.‘ Testimonials and it dotalt je FREE 


Brown's Home Study School, Dept. B Peoria, {1. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


Home Study Courses 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Nursing, ete. [12th year.] For 
teachers, extension workers, institution managers, home- 
makers, ete. Which? Illustrated 100- -page booklet, ‘“THE 
PROFESSION OF HOME-MAKING,” FREE. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 501 W.69th St., Chicago 


recon) 

















re 1 
‘Hicuer Epvucarion; 


Courses in English, Spanich, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
pak other eather are given by cor- 

any time. 


> Ohe Buiversity of © 


1 
[oth Year Division1, Chicago, I a | 











LEARN GREGG 
SHORTHAND 


AT HOME 


COMPLETE HOME STUDY COURSE OF 21 LESSONS IN 
THE BES) SYSTEM. Type: 7n perenne rsonal instructions spoke : 
everythi: iain and ons Perulr: NOW HALF PRI 
TEACHE R kontne POSITION ink bi "4 # pot r. 
WEST, REGISTER Wvitit OU B TBA CHERS’ 

ATI 


Fargo Schooi of ‘Business, 5, Inc., | Fargo, N.Dak. 
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Crayola Crayons for 
Poems and Proverbs 


In memory work it is 
advisable to use Lecturers 
Crayons for writing selec- 
tions on the blackboard. 
The color stimulus gives 
a greater desire to memore- 
ize. When such work is 
done on cards Crayola 
Crayons will supply a 
colorful medium. 


These are but two of 
the many uses that may 
be made from 


Gold Medal 
Crayons 


We have prepared an 
interesting brochure on 
blackboard drawing. A 
postal from you will bring 
it to your school. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
81-83 Fulton Street 
New York City 





of This Interesting Free Book 


shows how you can become 2 tee 

layer of piano or organ at 

t shows w: 

expert is wortha 
son Dr. Quinn’s famous Written 
Mc thod inclu eb allct the many import. 
ant molars improvements in teaching music, Pring wey: to your 
home the great advantages of conservatory s' tudy: F ‘or the beginners 
or experienced players. Endorsed by great Artists. Successful 
graduates everywhere. Feantibe yeteaay to understand. Fully illus- 
ted. Allmusic free. Diploma gra: today for free book. 


QUINN CONSERVATORY, Studio M31, “398 Columbia Road, Boston, 25, Mass. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


tions are in all parts of the country. Good pay, 
Bendy work, life positions, congenial surroundings 
promotions on yy hort hours, annual vacation an 
e Sane 1 Oe yearly. 
og yo lten pull. classi- 
led po ommon school AN sufficient, 
Fall Pisforaation and questions used by the Civil 
Service Commission free. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESP. COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Moore Push-Pins 


M Glass Pach ocs Ha Points 
To hang up things 
Ask Ba” dealer to show thom 


here LOF Tpit 


oan Push-Pi 
a4. > PA ophie 


Junction 
PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
RECITATIONS 
MONOLOGUES 
PIANOLOGUES 
PANTOMIMES, Etc. 


EDGAR S. WERNER CO. 
11-A East 14th St. New York City 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 
Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any — $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each, e outlines affirmative or — $1.00, 
— mo. 00 complete Cogs pee $38.00 per thousand 


Debaters’ Guide 25 ce: 
JOHN H. ARNOLD. “Cedar Falis, lowa 






































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Children’s Book Week 
By Joy Elmer Morgan 


Children’s Book Week is recognized 
the country over as the one week every 
year when schools, clubs, public li- 
braries, churches, bookstores, maga- 
zines and newspapers turn the atten- 
tion of boys and girls and their par- 
ents to books; books to read and enjoy; 
books to own. The people who take 
part in Children’s Book Week believe 
not only that all children have a right 
to good books and the mental growth 
that results from a love of books, but 
also that they are happier for the 
friends that books give. When they 
need companionship, there are books; 
when they need information and broad- 
er knowledge, books are available. 

Last year one of the most success- 
ful celebrations of Children’s Book 
Week was a play used in rural schools 
in New Jersey, called “Friends in Book 
Land.” It is the story of a little girl 
quarantined because of scarlet fever, 
who is visited by the boys and girls, 
princes and princesses, fairies and 
elves of Book Land. In giving the 
play, characters can be left out or 
added as desired. Some of the schools 
allowed the children to write in their 
favorite characters. This stimulated 
reading and discussion as to what 
books were good enough to go on the 
“Friends in Book Land” bookshelf, 
for the books included in the play were 
the first ones to be added to the school 
library. 

In other schools, bookcase and poster 
making contests were held, under the 
direction of manual training and art 
teachers. In “The Story of a Bad 
Boy” Thomas Bailey Aldrich tells 
about the bookcase that hung in his 
room. Drawings of this bookcase have 
been sent to the Children’s Book Week 
Committee by Mrs. Aldrich, so that 
other boys can use them in makng 
bookcases. A boy who builds a book- 
case is not content with empty shelves, 
and will need the help that teachers 
and librarians can give him in filling 
it. If there is no local public library, 
the State Library Commission can al- 
ways supply lists of the best books to 
read. 

High schools take part in the week 
by having a “Good Book Week” to 
supplement the “Children’s Book 
Week” of the grade schools. An up- 
to-date list of “books that reflect cur- 
rent thought” was given to a class by 
one English teacher, and the books 
read were reported by the students to 
the school assembly, with the result 
that not only the boys and girls but 
also their parents were soon reading 
the books. 

Teachers can often co-operate with 
local women’s clubs in arranging pro- 
grams for Children’s Book Week. 
Parent-teachers’ associations in many 
cases devote a November meeting to 
the subject of children’e reading. 
Some of the topics that might be used 
for such programs are: Poems My 
Children Love (a reading); Robert 
Louis Stevenson (his birthday is No- 
vember 13); Sunday as Reading Time 
for Children; Reading Aloud at Home; 
America’s Heroes in Books; Books as 
Keys te Out of Doors. Books and 
magazine articles to use in preparation 
for these and similar topics can be 
found in most school and public li- 
braries or can be borrowed from the 
State Library Commission. 

The Children’s Book Week Com- 
mittee will be glad to send the beauti- 
ful Jessie Willcox Smith poster to 
schools taking part in the Week, No- 
vember 13-19. Requests for posters 
and information should be sent to the 
Committee at Room 212, 334 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Ideality is the avant-courier of the 
mind.—Horace Mann. 








and bessoue sent on free trial. 


Wonderful new copyrigh' 


pieces. Over 100,000 successful players, Do not 


SLINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Inc., 
1815 Orcha Dept. 128, 





EE PROFESSIONAL TONE 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
Violin, Tenor 

wanio. © awailan Guitar, Ukulele, Mandolin, Cor- 

- ‘Band ‘andolin, Banjo Ukulele, Guitar, BanjoGuitar, 
ted system of teaching 
or Hany music by med. Four lessons will teach you —— 
miss 

this free trial he . Write for booklet. No obligations. 


Chicago, Mlinois 








Industrial Outline ‘That | 
Teach World Facts 


A new series of industrial outline maps that make real to 


the pupil the facts as to geography, resources, industrial his- 
| tory, economics, agriculture, climate, etc. 


Prepared by W. 
R. McConnell of Miami University. 

Prepared to aid and supplement text book or library refer- 
ence work in elementary schools, junior high schools, high 
schools, normal schools and colleges. 


Making Facts Stick 


No better way exists of fixing in the pupil’s mind the re- 
sources, surface features, soils, crops or climatic conditions 
of the United States and other countries. The pupil’s work 
consists in coloring or filling in the facts within accurately 
bounded areas. 


For example, the “wheat map” or “corn map” is made so 
that the pupil prepares an accurate map showing the princi- 
pal regions of production standing out clearly, distinctly set 
off from the areas of less production on the same map. Each 
— a key and on the back an exercise that guides the 
pupil. 

In quantities of less than 50 of a kind, 114 cents each. 
Packages of fifty, 50c. 500 or more in packages of 50 of a 
kind, per 100, 90c. 


Get Our Catalog 


Every teacher should have our big catalog, showing the 
great line of effective teaching helps we manufacture. Write 
for it. 


THE DOBSON-EVANS COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Publishers 
Columbus, Ohio. 
314 N. Front St. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
136 So. Penna. St. 








BUY YOUR /CH°ol FURN- 











ITURE AND JUD- 

LIES DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY ===----- AT 
WHOLESALE PRICES 


Since 1896 we have been selling di- 
rect to Schools at wholesale prices sav- 
ing them thousands of dollars each year. 
Rowles School equipment is recognized 
as standard all over the United States 
and is guaranteed to give absolute sat- 
isfaction or money will be refunded. 
Send for catalog thirty-one today. It 
is a veritable encyclopedia of School 
supplies and furniture. 

DEPARTMENT N. 


E.U).A.ROULES CO, 


MANUFACTURERS — PUBLISHERS 
SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 
2345-51 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


A Post Card 
will bring you 
our wholesale 
catalog by re- 
turn mail, 

Send for it 
TODAY. 



































They All Say It Is a Pleasure: 


To use in Supervised, Unsupervised, and Rural Schools 


“The Neilson’s Drawing Book” with “Hand Book for Teachers” 
meets a long felt want in drawing for Teachers and Pupils alike. 


One book used in all grad 


Contents of the ‘“‘Neilson’s Drawing Book’’ 


76 Pages 6x9 
220 Drawings 
40 Cuts in Color 


47 Lessons with instructions for teacher in presenting the lessons. 


answers expected. 
75 Questions and Answers on 


Drawing Book and Hand Book, 75 Cents Postpaid. 


‘*The Neilson Scenery Portfolio” 
(a) Decorate your room with the children’s work with the package 


(b) Children 


as an inspiration. 
them. 


10 Sceneries in color 

6 Sceneries in Sepia 

10 Sceneries in Wash Drawing 

8 Sceneries in Paper Cutting 
Sceneries 


55 Sceneries in all. 


‘*The Neilson Package of Special Day Drawings”’ 


Directions for Coloring will be found in package and in Neilson’s 


Drawing Book. 


Printed in Hectograph Ink so teacher can make 40 of each subject for pupils’ use at small 
Package contains the following : 
Christmas 


expense. 
Hallowe'en 
Thanksgiving Easter 


The Neilson’s Drawing Book 
The Neilson’s Scenery Portfolio 


All FOUR, postpaid 


Address 


Thousands and thousands sold through this paper last year. — 


34 Scenes 21 Flowers 
2 Christmas Drawings 25 Patriotic Drawings 
18 Designs 


(c) Best scenery set on the market. 


The Neilson Drawing Book Company, | 


es. Graded by the “Hand Book for Teachers.” 


Questions to ask pupils and 


Color, Songs, Bible Readings, etc. 





make Christmas Calendars from 


4 Sceneries in Black and White 
Crayon on Gray Paper 
13 Sceneries in Outline for 
Coloring (See cut opposite ) 
in Silhouette 
Postpaid for 55 cents. 














Scenes Birds 


Lincoln 
Flowers Etc. 


Washington 
50 Cents, Postpaid. 
The Neilson’s Hand Book for Teachers 


The Neilson’s Package of Special Day Drawings 
( Printed in Hectograph Ink) 


to any address for $1.50. Post Office Order. 


Nampa, Idaho 
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No. 714. Register, 


for 5 years 


Contest 


record. Wt. 
Arithmetic 
Wt, © OBiscexs 
Paper Fastene 


Flag, 3 ft. x 5 ft., 1 
Blackbeard Compass, 
12% in. Blade, 

a, 8 i cee ecea es 


RRA RR 


Be sure to enclose enough, 


Blackboard Pointer, 


Library Paste, at., 
Hekiograph, 10x12, 5 
Crayola, 6 colors, 4 
No. 3A. Prang 


and Scho'arship Combined. 


Pencil “iiarpener, 2 Ibs...... $1.00 


Cutting Board, 
$4.75 


Blackboard Staff Liner, 1 Ib..50c 
8 oz. 

Scissors, 4% in., Blunt,3 02... 
& BSssvces 75e 


GBovcccese Ze 


Rainy Day Silhouettes, to cut out, 
D Wis kn0cd05 06509505055 60055 50558 30c set. 
2 Ibs..$1.50 " . Weaving Mats, 25 asstd. com- 

for all iD ‘oz pe ccccesencesecoceses 35c set. 
sd aseeee 27¢ Oilcloth Weaving Mats, 12 in set, 
rs, \ 4 60c set. 

. Colored Sticks, asstd. 1 to 5 
inches y ‘oz 40c box, 
Ib.....$1.50 No. 27C. 1 in. Colored Blocks, wooden, 
10 ‘oz. .$.70 30c box, 

No, 66. Peg Board 6x6, 6 oz... 

No. 660. Pegs, small round pegs for 
board, 5 oz 35¢ box. 
..20c No. 665. Pegs, small square pegs for 
15¢ | board, 11 oz 35c box. 

No. A. Sewing Cards, 314 in. Round, 
mente, BD Gis. cs cccnsccsevcnsccens 40c set. 

No. B. Sewing Cards, 3% in. Square, 

asstd. 11 oz.....40¢ set. 


Attendance 
Space 





Ibs... .$3.50 





Water Colors, 4 
colors, 5 oz 36c¢ 
Silkateen, 12 
colors in one box, 
BS i sxsaanes 75e 
Sewing Card 
Needles per Pkg. 
1 OZeereseveee 25c 
Tracing Paper, fil 
sheet, 814x11..5¢ 
Children and 
Their Pets, to 
color, 3 0z.15¢ set. 
Calendars to 
color, 3 0z.15e set. 
Flags of Allies, 
color, 3 oz 
lic set. 
Cov- 


Failure to enclose postage will delay order. 


nH RAHA KR 


id 
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Booklet 
ers, to color, 





FREE 


Teachers, FREE 


cover with supplies for 
running a school, and 
for keeping little folks 
busy. 
send you a copy FREE. 
Just ask for it, whether 
you buy or not. 
yours to have, FREE. No. 700. 


No. C. Sewing Cards, 
4x5\%, asstd 65c set. 
No. D. Sewing Cards, 
5144x7%4, asstd..$1.00 set. 
No. H. Sewing Cards, 
51%)x5%4, Holiday asstd. 
D OGhissnstccnssee 25c set. 
No. P. Sewing cards, 
4x5%. Punched for be- 
ginners, 20 oz. asstd. 
cecscece sseeeeee 90C set. 
EDSUCO Sewing cards, 
large, Big Value, asstd. 


We have a Catalog 
led from cover to 


We will gladly 


Domino Cards, full 34 
on each sheet, 12 sheets 
in set, 10 0z.....20c set. 
Parquetry 
80 blocks, 5 oz. 


It’s 





Blocks, 





Weights given will enable you to figure amount. 


All unused will be returned with order, 


5 oz......18e set. 
Birds, to color, ¢ 
Blotter Covers, 


2m RH 


Se 


Children of Other 


color, 
Calendar 


wR wR 


Value, 10 oz 


Papa EXTRA- 


out, 5 o 


Pm RA RR 


TE; An Independent Company 
a Wk Offices. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 





Nations, to 


of Flowers, 


3 
EDSU CO Drawings, to rt wa Big 
‘yr Goose wemeunene ho cut 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLIES COMPANY 


Owned, Managed, and Operated by American Citizens of Iowa. 
We are not a fhliated nor connected with any Trust nor with any other School Company. 


20c box. 
Wooden Beads, for stringing, 144 
asstd. 6 colors, 9 02Z....... eccece 40c box. 
Jointed Animals, to fasten together, 
BS Ghrcccceccecs eocccccecs eeeee-40c set. 
Story & Seat work, with Patterns, a 
Book every teacher should have. 
plete, 7 
Sectional Animals, colored, and cut in 
strips, 6 animals in box, 8 oz....30c set. 
Sectional Birds, colored and cut in 
c set. | strips, 6 birds in box, 8 oz. 30c set. 


15¢ set. 
3 02. 


to color, 
15c set. 
_ color, 


25c set. 
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(Box N-3) CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Health Calendar and Game 
This fall the Child Health Organiza- 


tion of America has put out two publi- 
cations for children. 
“Happy’s Calendar,” 
signed for older school boys and girls. 
It is a collection of pungent drolleries, 
driving home the “rules of the game,” 
one for each day in the school year, 
and is unique in that it runs from Sep- 
tember through June, instead of from 
January to January. 
by Happy, of Healthland, one of the 
Child Health Organization’s dramatic 
characters, and illustrated with amus- 
ing character sketches by Jessie Gilles- 

pie. The other publication is Cho- 
Cho’s Health Game. 
fifty-two miniature cards, printed on 
shiny cardboard in bright colors, and 
packed in a cunning little box. 
rhymes and pictures, arranged by Mar- 
garet Gieb, from the “Child Health 
Alphabet,” have been cleverly used to 
furnish for children both an absorbing 
game and a lesson in health. 
tions for playing are in every box. 


One of them, 
is especially de- 


It was written 


This consists of 


The 


Instruc- 





Former United States Commissioner 


of Education P. P. Claxton, has been 
elected provost of the University of 
Alabama. 
that he is thus to continue in educa- 
tional work, and in a position of influ- 
ence and opportunity which will, judg- 
ing by his record, do much for the ad- 
vance of educational interests in that 
state. 


It is gratifying to know 


The National Education Association 


and the American Legion, with the co- 
operation of several other National or- 
ganizations, have agreed upon Decem- 
ber 4 to 10 
Week, to be observed throughout the 
United States for awakening an in- 
creased public interest in: education. 


inclusive as Education 





“The Antioch Idea” was the title of 


an article in a recent issue of The Na- 
tion (New York). 
of the reorganization of Antioch Col- 
lege, Yellow Springs, Ohio, under Ar- 
thur E. Morgan, a well-known engi- 
neer, who has become its president. In 
brief the plan is to enable students to 
produce as they learn. 
a factory building on the campus hous- 
ing a number of small industries. 
student will alternate five weeks at 
school with five weeks at work through 
an entire course of six years which will 
include three years of academic work. 
It is the aim of the college to prepare 
men for “supreme administrative posi- 
tions.” 
which Horace Mann was the first pres- 
ident, which position, more recently, 
the well-known Simeon D. Fess left 
for his successful congressional career, 
takes a progressive step. 


It was an account 


There is to be 
The 


Thus, this old-time college, of 





M. P. Shawkey, former state super- 


intendent of schools of West Virginia, 
has become superintendent at Blue- 
field, in that state. 
of sixteen thousand cr upwards and is 
to be congratulated on securing a man 
of Mr. Shawkey’s standing as an edu- 
cator and one of such experience in 
administrative capacities. 
sistant state superintendent from 1897 
to 1905, a county superintendent for 
two years and became state superin- 
tendent in 1909, holding that office un- 
til this year. 
Department of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A. in 1915-16, a worthy recogni- 
tion of his standing among his pro- 
fessional compeers. 
such men, even though retiring from 
high administrative office, are not lost 
to the educational field. 
the salary at Bluefield is $6,000. 


Bluefield is a city 


He was as- 


He was president of the 


It is well that 


Incidentally, 








365 Mt. Pleasant Ave., 


Teachers’ Aid in 


Elementary English 


Asa supervisor fo 
a little book for teachers of the first five grades in 
English. 

This book gives attractive practical helps and 
supplies , omen material worked out in a 


r many years I have prepared 


»—that is, all material is appro- 
used, 


Bo rg to as omens in which it is to be 


Hundreds of teachers have used this little book 
with splendid results. Book will be sent prepaid to 
any address for ONE LLAR. 


Address W. P. KING, 
Ft. Thomas, Kentucky 
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' the young pupil should know, with such 





Ohe 
Happy Hour 
Readers 


BOOK I—For First Half of 
First Year 

BOOK II—For Second Half of | 

First Year | 

BOOK IlI—For First Half of | 
Second Year 

BOOK IV—For Second Half 

of Second Year 


(Books for Higher Grades in Preparation) 








Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON, Primary. 
Supervisor, and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG, 
A.M., Ph.D., Principal, Slippery Rock, (Pa.) 
State Normal School. 

Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY 
and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND. 


PREPAID PRICES: 
In Strong Paper Covers, 16 Cents per Cepy 
$1.44 per dozen, $12.00 per hundred 


In Limp Cloth Covers, 24 Cents per Copy 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred 





new series of Primers and Readers, 

prepared upon an entirely new plan. 
The authors, both of whom are experts in 
teaching Reading, have prepared them to 
meet all the requirements of standard 
courses of study, employing method and 
material of such compelling interest that 
all teachers of el tary pupils will find 
them a desirable and useful addition to | 
their equipment. 

If used as basal texts the books for each 
year will furnish the necessary funda- | 
mentals for that year’s work. If used as | 
supplementary readers they offer well | 
graded and well adapted material to fol- | 

| 
| 


©. delightful books are part of a 








low any system. 

A very advantageous feature of the 
series is the fact that separate volumes are | 
provided for each half year’s work. This 
means that when a pupil receives. his 
book for the second term the material will 
be entirely new to him and his interest 
will be revived in a way not possible if 
the material for each year were all in one 
volume. 

These readers are based on the Sentence 
Method, the vocabulary and action being 
adapted from well known rhymes and 
stories relating to child life and activities. 
The common idioms of a child’s conversa- 
tion, also the easiest initial blends are 
developed, as well as common words that 


frequent repetition as to fix them per- 
manently in the memory. Thus, by an 
accurately devised plan, the child is led 
from individual sentences through group- 
ings of sentences to continuous reading. 


Attractive in Presentation 
Correct in Pedagogy 
Convenient in Size 
Economical in Price 


The child’s hours in school should be 
happy hours. He should be happy in his | 
work as well as in his play. He is happy 
in doing the things in which he is inter- 
ested, and the Happy Hour Readers’ are | 
designed to arouse and hold: his interest. 


The series when complete will consist 
of eight books, two for each grade from 
the first to the fourth inclusive, carefully 
graded, attractive in presentation and pre- 
pared along correct pedagogical lines. 

The books are convenient and economi+ 
cal in form, printed in type properly 
adapted to the age requirements and sub- 
stantially bound in either paper or limp 
cloth covers. 


Nearly every page and lesson in the 
Happy Hour Readers is finely illustrated, 
most of the pictures being in colors. This 
adds wonderfully to the attractiveness of | 
the books, and not only holds the child's | 
interest but helps in the study of the text. | 

This plan of small books,. each being | 
intended to cover a half year of the school | 
course, will commend inself to teachers, 
pupils and parents because it makes it 
possible to furnish fresh, new books to the 
pupils as needed at a minimum cost. It is | 
equally desirable either in free text book | 
schools where, many times, soiled, worn 
or unsanitary books are passed on for 
further use, or in schools where the pupil 
purchases his own books. 

The value of these books cannot be fully | 
appreciated until they have been put into 
actual use. Send a Trail Order Today. 
See Prices Above. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 

BRANCH SALES AND DISTRIBUTING OFFICE. 

McCUNE BiLDG., Des MOINES, IOWA 
































Order from Nearest Point. 
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For the adornment of home or classroom, As 
gifts, these autographed hand-colored prints 
reflect the donor’s taste and thoughtfulness, 


rey shown my en in 5x7 size on 


1x 14 mounting, $1.50 each—647, DI- 
ADEM AISLE; 316, THE SHATTERED 
WAVE. Others at varying prices, 


If no dealer is near you, prints will be sent by 
mail postpaid. Free catalog upon request, 


DAVID DAVIDSON STUDIOS 
65 Whitmarsh St., Providence, R. I. 


ETAL ART PINS 


and RINGS loaned to teachers 
and class officers for selection. 
Every teacher should send for 
our 1922 catalog. Over 300 de- 
signs of class pins and rings which we 
make to order at prices from 20 cents 
to $20.00 each. Class pins and rings 
help build class spirit and are prized 
for years. We also make class and 
school stationery, graduation announce- 
ments. SAMPLES ON REQUEST. 


METAL ARTS CO,, Inc. 
7743 South Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 























No. 2000. Showing your own . 
lettine and year te ole onus eawunia $3.00 No.2021. Showing your own 
Ename) 20 Kt 


more colors of Hard 








Silver plate 2Sc each 20 pom eng a 
ver plate eac! letters year 
Gold Filled 30c each > = 
Ster, Silver 40c each ‘m MAKER 10 , . 
j Sterling Silver SOc $.00 
Rolled Gold 60c each Roll Gold 65¢ 6.00) 
Solid Gold $1.60 each 1600 id Gold $1.75 18.00) 
Orders Promply Filled Catalogue Free Safe Delivery Gaaranteea 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO., _214 Greenwich St., New York 
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No. N907 No. N8S 94 | jo. N825 
10k. Ge vid $1.10) 0k. Gold $2 85) 108! Gold $6.60Ra a 
Ster. peti 75e\14k. Gold $3.30} 14k. Gold $7.95 gs 
TEACHERS! CLASS PRESIDENTS! 
Buy Direct fro ie Manufacturers. 
Our method of selling ‘auoet to Schools and 
Colleges enables us AS o gucte lowest Vel bes 
dan hi hest quality good ptt nd ta he 
ay vor anes catalog ever ished,show- 
sect Pins,Class Rings, Med. 1 tee ne 
ee ngs aad, transportation charges “1 Ster. Silver $1.45 
Saye delivery guaranteed. Send for samples of Engraved Com- 
mencement Invitations, Calling Cards, Etc. 


CHAS.S. STIFFT manuracturer: 


The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or type-written letters, 
lessons or drawings in ten min- 
utes, simply and easily. Postal 
size, printing surface, 4'4x7, $1. 
Note size 64x10, $2. Letter size 
10x12)4, $3.50. Full directions, 
inl whey ne sponee complete. Also sent 
nger, sizes. Send for Cir- 
sul, ya. of Work, and Special 
rr to Teachers Satisfaction or 
Money Back, and ALL MAIL, CHARGES PREPAID BY US. 
Ww FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Avenue, NEW YORK 


of FREE CATALOG Siti Enc'.chcer in cass S) 


Either pin illustrated made with any equal 











amount of lettering, one or two colors enamel. 
50 


Silver plate, 257 ea., $2.50doz. Sterling silver, 

50c ea., $5.00 doz. Write to-day for newcatalog. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. ‘ 

320 Rochester, N.Y, ‘ 
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JASSPINS-RINGS 


IRECT spell wegaihank TO you 
WC TH 600 OF THE 





OUR NEW Ngeed 


K. GROUSE CO. 
aa am ne North Attleboro, Mass. 


PRIZS CLASS PINS Descaterion. avo caraoes 


FX =i FREE for tne asking Pin shown here with any 

jetters,-numerals, or colors. Sterling — — 

Rolled Gold Plate, 40 cents each or $4.00 Ph = 
EMBLEM Cu., 858 Greiner Bldg. P yra, Pa, 












Speakers, Dialogues and £utertain- 


PLAYS ments Catalogue Free 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Satisfaction Expressed 


“Please accept my thanks for your 
very prompt settlement of my claim.” 
“I have found your organization to be 
all that is claimed for it.” “No quib- 
bling over small accounts; payment 
complete as to terms of contract. is 
received my check from you in full pay- 
ment of my claim, within thirty days 
after my operation for appendicitis.” 
“The check was most welcome at a 
time when my salary was reducec be- 
cause of my inability to perform my 
regular duties as a teacher.” “It gives 
me pleasure to recommend a company 
that paid so promptly the claim of one 
who had been a member so short a 
time.” We might go on copying ex- 
pressions like these from letters re- 
ceived by the Teachers Casualty Un- 
derwriters, but these are sufficient to 
show the record of the company for 
prompt and fair dealing with its mem- 
bers. Naturally and fortunately not 
all of those who have policies in health 
and accident companies have occasion 
for claims against them, but the con- 
viction that fair settlement and pay- 
ment will be made when the need does 
come gives a feeling of security and 
satisfaction which more than balances 
the expense involved. 


Five Million Song Books 


This fall, the Cable Company states, 
the sales on their “101 Best Songs” 
will pass the 5,000,000 mark. This 
they say will make it one of the largest 
sellers in the world, surpassed in 
point of sales by the Bible and Pil- 
grim’s Progress. The thousands of 
teachers who use this book will be in- 
terested in knowing that some of the 
leading musicians in the country col- 
laborated in choosing the songs and in 
comparing them with the original man- 
uscripts to secure absolute correct- 
ness, 

In many cases old Mss. had to be 
examined in foreign libraries. Quite 
often it was found that several errors 
had crept into the commonly accepted 
versions of the old songs, and that they 
were no longer being sung or played as 
the authors had originally intended, or 
were in different keys. Wherever such 
changes were found, the original mel- 
ody, words and key of the authors were 
faithfully followed in printing the “101 
Best Songs.” That is why teachers 
will sometimes note that this song book 
has a different and more pleasing ver- 
sion than that commonly used in other 
song books. The words and music as 
given in the “101 Best Songs” can be 
accepted as entirely correct, for if any 
rearrangement was made, it was so 
marked at the top of the song. 


The Michigan legislature consum- 
mated a distinguished educational pro- 
gram during the last session. The con- 
solidation of rural schools was simpli- 
fied, state aid to these schools will be 
made on the basis of $1,000 per school 
and $400 per vehicle; school officers are 
given the right to raise money by tax- 
ation to place schoolhouses in a safe 
and sanitary condition; the minimum 
school year will be nine ‘months, and by 
1925, teachers entering the profession 
in Michigan must have had one year of 
professional training beyond the high 
school. 


Probably no brief educational state- 
ment has had wider circulation or been 
more extensively quoted than “The 
School Teacher’s Creed,” by Edwin 
Osgood Grover. Written’ twenty years 
ago, it has been a continual inspira- 
tion to teachers who have found in it 
the expression of their own ideal of 
service. “The Country Boy’s Creed” 
by the same author expresses in fine 
phrase a boy’s belief in the country, 
with its beauties, its opportunities and 
its freedom. Both of these, beautifully 
printed in colors, are put out by the 
Canterbury Co., Chicago. In this form 
they are handsome wall decorations 
and decidedly appropriate as gifts, the 
former especially to teachers. 


The talent of success is nothing 
more than doing what you can do well 
without a thought of fame.—Longfel- 





Ames Publishing Company, Dept. H. Clyde, Ohio. 
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Our New Catalogues 





Material. 


Supplies. 


are ready and we want to send you copies 
free and postpaid. 


Catalogue No. E—Books and Seat Work 


Catalogue No. 212—Furniture and School 











521 South Laflin Street 
Chicago 


























all his written work. 


Give the Pupil Confidence 


Measuring Standard Tablets place 
emphasis on teaching handwriting so 
that the children may write with 
reasonable rapidity and _ reasonable 
legibility rather than struggling to be- 
come penmanship artists. The pupil 
| is furnished a standard for measuring 
his own achievement by a scale in 
| which he may have absolute confi- 
| dence, since that scale represents the 
' median work of a large number of 
' pupils of his own grade. This scale is 
included in the tablet he uses for all 
his written work, and is ever before him. 


By its use the pupi! always may 
measure his own handwriting, noting 
his own progress, and this standard of 
possible achievement is held before 
him in all his handwriting as well as in 
the penmanship classes. 


Strongly endorsed wherever used. 
patented, and sold only by us. 


thus far published. 
Cost no more than ordinary tablets. 


| Columbus, Ohio. 
‘a No. Front St. 


Aids the Teacher 


Standard Tablets 
furnish the teacher a constant 
and unvarying standard by 
which she may measure her own 
efficiency in teaching writing. 
By the use of the tablets and the 
Handwriting Score Sheets, which 
show the Individual Record, the 
Monthly Averages and the Dis- 
tribution of Monthly Averages, 
she sees quickly the need of each 
pupil and governs herself ac- 
cordingly. 

Perfected by Dr. Frank N. 
Freeman, University of Chicago, 
Supt. F. E. Clerk, Winchester, 
Va., and Supervising Principal 
J. B. Wells, Roslyn, N. Y., their 
scientific accuracy and pedagog 
ical correctness are unquestioned, 


Measuring 


Success Wherever Used 


Manufactured, copyrighted and 


The remarkable success that has followed the use of these tablets justify 
us in claiming that they are the greatest advance in teaching handwriting 


Write to us for descriptive circulars. 


THE DOBSON-EVANS COMPANY 


Manufacturers and Publishers 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
136 So. Penna St. 


Teaching Handwriting Automatically 


Measuring Standard Tablets make every piece of written work an effort 
for better penmanship, carrying a standard of scientific accuracy for each 
year’s work. Their regular use keeps the pupil striving for better work 
all the time, requiring the pupil to maintain his best handwriting through 
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E far-reaching benefits to be derived from the use of supplementary read- 
ing in the schools are being more and more appreciated. The adoption of, 
this idea by schools generally has created a demand for school libraries 
which would provide suitable reading material in a convenient and well ar- 
ranged form for all the grades in the school. 
The Instructor Graded School Libraries, which are fully described and illus- 
trated on this page, have been prepared in response to this demand. 
These libraries have the endorsement of educational authorities generally, and 
are in use in thousands of city, village and rural schools throughout the country, 


They provide supplementary reading of the highest character for every pupil 
in the school—from the wee tots in the primary class to the young men and 


The Instructor School Library Books 


The Instructor School Library Books contain 32 
or more pages each, are well printed on high grade 
book paper and substantially bound in limp cloth 
covers in varied and attractive colors. Many of 
them abound in illustrations, 


The titles have been selected in part from what has come to 
be recognized as the world’s best literature—selections from the 
masterpieces of standard authors and poets whose works are most 
used in the schoolroom, They also include many choice selec- 
tions from the works of present day writers with a generous 
sprinkling of popular subjects all of which are instructive and 
tend to develop the habit of reading good books. 

An examination of the lists of titles appearing on this page 
will show the great variety of reading matter supplied in these 
books. It will be noticed that while there is a reasonable amount 
of merely pastime reading, the greater part is informational. 

Instructor School Library Books appeal to children. They 
are attractive in appearance, suitably illustrated and, above all, 
interesting. Then, too, they are small and this to the child 
mind is a feature that invites, for the reading of a large volume 
represents an irksome task. 

It’s easy to get pupils to read Instructor School Library Books 
—they want to read them. In fact, many teachers not only use 
these books for supplementary reading, but also hold forth to their pupils the privilege of reading 
them as a reward for punctuality, good deportment, and lessons well done. 

Instructor School Library Books should be constantly available to the children, under the teach- 
er’s direction, and their daily use encouraged. By devoting such time as is available to reading 
these books the habit of reading good literature can be most easily formed and cultivated, and a 
much a range of information gained than by devoting the same amount of time to reading 
larger books. 


The Complete Instructor School Library 
200 Books for $24.00 
An Ideal Library for Graded Schools 
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The Complete Instructor School Library, illustrated above, contains a stand- 
ard assortment of two hundred books—twenty-five for each grade from the 
first to the eighth. Each grade group of twenty-five titles is put up in a strong 
cloth covered box with a list of the titles printed on the outside. This arrange- 
ment is exceptionally convenient in that it permits all of the books for any 
grade to be kept on the teacher’s desk where they will be readily accessible to 
the pupils. Accompanying each grade group is a record book for the teacher to 
use in keeping a record of the books read by each pupil. 

This library affords the greatest variety of good literature, in a convenient and substantial 
form, ever offered at a popular price. It provides material for a complete course of reading 
adapted for all grades and supplementing every branch of school work. 

The books are carefully edited and embrace a wide range of subjects of the greatest interest and 
helpfulness to children. There are delightful myths, fables, and nature stories for the little ones— 
fascinating tales of foreign lands, adventure, history and industry for the larger boys and girls— 
the best literary classics for the older pupils. (See Graded List of Titles at right.) 

The books contain 82 or more pages each, are well printed on good book paper and bound in 
substantial limp cloth covers in varied and attractive colors. Many profusely illustrated. 


The Price of the Complete Instructor School Library of 200 books, 


including boxes and record books, is $24.00. The price of each 
grade group of 25 books, with box and record book, is $3.25. 





Instructor School Library No. 1 
100 Books Assorted for All Grades 
PRICE $12.00 


For ungraded or one-room schools, 
where fewer books may be desired than 
are contained in the Complete Instruc- 
tor School Library, we recommend 
the Instructor School Library No. 1, 
which consists of one hundred books 
selected proportionately from the eight grade 
groups and put up in a cloth-covered, hinged- 
top, drop-front case as illustrated. On the in- 
side of the drop-front is an alphabetical 
list of the 100 books showing the grade or 
grades for which each is adapted. A 
record book for the teacher’s use is in- 
cluded with each library. Except that it 
contains only one-half the number of 
books, this library is in every respect the 
equal of the Complete Instructor School 
Library described above. 


Price, including box and record book, $12.00. 















F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


The Instructor Graded School Libraries 


ADAPTED TO THE NEEDS OF ANY SCHOOL—LARGE OR SMALL 


women of the higher.grades who have attained the age where appreciation of 
the best in literature may be expected. 

The extremely low cost of the Instructor School Libraries has made it possible 
for any school—the smallest as well as the largest—to procure a library of care- 
fully selected, well graded books, exactly suited to its particular needs. 


The Instructor School Libraries are supplied in various sizes to suit the needs 
of both graded and ungraded schools. Each library or library unit is put up in a 
strong cloth covered box which can be kept on the teacher’s desk where the books 
will be readily accessible to the pupils. Accompanying each library is a record 
book to be used by the teacher in keeping a record of the books read by each 
pupil. See full description of sets below. 





Graded List of the 200 Titles Contained in the Complete 
Instructor School Library—25 Titles for Each Grade from 
the First to the Eighth—See Description at Left 


FIRST GRADE GROUP 


| 270C Four Little Cotton-Tails in beso Mother Goose Reader 


27C Aesop, Eleven Fables from 
Vacation 40C Nursery Tales 


28C Aesop, More Fables from 


33C Andersen, Stories from 34C Grimm, Stories from 301C Patriotic Bushy Tails 
6C Fairy Stories of the Moon 29C Indian Myths 32C Patriotic Stories 
228C First Term Primer 87C Jack and the Bean Stalk 288( Primer from Fabl 





leland 
300C Four Little Bushy Tails 31C Kitty Mittens and Her Friends | 2830C Rhyme and Jingle Reader for 
262C Four Little Cotton-Tails 1C Little Plant People—Part I ners 
269C Four Little Cotton-Tailsat Play | 2C Little Plant People—Part II 30C Story of a Sunbeam 
268C Four Little Cotten-Tails ia Winter | 36C Little Red Riding Hood 245C Three Billy Goats Gruff 


SECOND GRADE GROUP 


220C Christ Child, Story of the | 308C Peter Rabbit, Story of 
54C Columbus, Story of 206C Picture Study Stories for Little 





38C Adventures of a Brownie 
59C Boston Tea Party, Story of the 

















72C Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 290C Fuzz in Japan—A Child-Life Reader dren 

64C Child Life in the Colonies—I | 204C Lincoln, Boyhood of 233C Poems Worth Knowing—I 
(New Amsterdam) 135C Little roasts of the Hills (Dry | 46C Pussin Boots and Cinderella 

65C Child Life in the Colonies—II Air and Dry Soil Plants) 50C Re the Fox 
(Pennsylvania) 89C Little Wood Friends 67C Robinson Crusoe, Story of 

66C Child Lifein the Colonies—III} 3C Little Workers (Animal Stories) | 146C Sleeping Beauty and Other Stories 
(Virginia) 7C Longfellow, Story o' 102C Thum a and Dream Stories 

152C Child’s Garden of Verses 43C Mayflower, Story of the 40C Wings and Stings 





THIRD GRADE GROUP 


164C Little Brown Baby, The, and| 70C Revolution, Stories of the—Ill 


49C Buds, Stems and Fruits 


60C Children of the Northland Other Babies | (Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
167C Famous Artists— I— Landseer | 203C Little Plant People of the | 289C Snow Man, The, The Little Fir 
and Bonheur aterways Tree and Other Stories 
44C Famous Early Americans} 48C Nature Myths 188C Story of Tea and the Teacup 
510 Fucmaith, Standish, Penn) | 495C Night Before Christmas and unt Marthe » Cerner Cap- 
ax, tory o ther Christmas Selections be p 
165C Gemila, the Child of the Des- A : 187C Story of Sugar, Coffee and Salt 
ert, and Some of Her Sisters ea7C Og Aa Friends—A Story (Aunt Martha’sCorner Cup- 
eader board—Part II.) 


52C Glass, Story of 


35C Goody Two Shoes 68C Revolution, Stories of the—1]|138C St 


f Rice, 
(Ethan Allen andthe Green C Hien Cama snd 


loney (Aunt Martha's Cor- 


a7 Greek Myths ; Mountain Boys) ner Cupboard—Part III.) 
71C Hiawatha, Selections from 69C Revolution, Stories of the—II| 4C Washington, Story of 
56C Indian Children Tales (Around Philadelphia) 41C Wool, Story of 














FOURTH GRADE GROUP 

201C Alice’s First Adventures in | 205C Eyes and No Eyes and The | 90C Longfellow, Fifteen Selections 

Wonderland Three Giants from (Village Blacksmiih, 
202C Alice’s Further Adventures in | 207C Famous Artists—Il—Reynolds Children’s Hour, and others) 

Wonderlan and Murillo 248C Makers of European History 
86C American I (Whit- | 91C Field, Eugene, Story of 3 83C Printing, Stary of 

ney and Fulton) 179C Flag, Story of the 212C Robin Hood, Stories of 
87C American Inventors—II (Morse | 298C Hanseland Grettel and Pretty | 181C Stars, Stories of the 

d Edison) i 173C Tara 





Goldiloc! of the Tents 
72C Labu the Little Lake Dweller | 171C Tolmiof the Treetops 
178C Lanai and Bunker Hill, ret yireen te jLillioat ibsdesd) 
te Abridged. 
159C Little Lame Prince heat, Story 


7%6C Wheat, Story of 
FIFTH GRADE GROUP 


180C Aladdin and Ali Baba, Story of | 186C Heroes from King Arthur 
92C Animal Lifein the Sea 313C In Nature’s Fairyland 


ani 
82C Boone, Daniel, Story of 
77C Cotton, Story of 
292C East of theSun and West of the 
loon and Other Stories 





97C Norsemen, Story of the 


250C Atthe Back of the North Wind | 199C Jackanapes 234C Poems i 

avo curtbtth. | ORNATE tae, | HC Sse 
£02 f . ilk, ; 

ac hl fine The |B awelths Goten ire,| 0 Sid nS, Sy 


107C Stevenson, Robert Louis, Story of 
94C Sugar, Story of 
96C What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa) 


243C Famous Artists—III—Millet _ Other Stories 
265C Four Little Discoverers in | 309C Moni the Goat Boy 
Panama 98C Nathan Hale, Story of 
9C Golden Touch, The 217C Nightingale, Florence, Story of | 


SIXTH GRADE GROUP 
163C Courage, Stories of 299C Iron, Story of 
185C First Crusade, Story of the 197C Lafayette, Story of 
109C Gifts of the Forests (Rubber, | 298C Leather, Story of 





188C Napoleon, Story of 
116C oy. Fool Heroes (Alfred, 


e Lion-Hearted, 


as Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 101C Lee, Robert E., Story of The Black Prince) 

211C Golden Fleece, The 287C Lifein Colonial Days 258C Pilgrim's Progress, The (Abgd.) 
114C Gosat pan | Cities—I (Lon- | 1060 Mexico, Story of 10C Snow Image, The 

115C i and Paris) 26C Minotaur, The 144C Steam, Story of 


po Chee = Ht 25C Miraculous Pitcher, The 


73C Musicians, Four Great 


283C Time, Stories of 


(Rome and Berlin) 24C Three Golden Apples 


168C Great European Cities—IIl (St. 





Petersburg, Constantinople) | 74C Musicians, Four More Great 310C Willard, Frances, Story of 
SEVENTH GRADE GROUP 
315C Armenia, Story of 192C Jean Valjean, Story of 235C Poems Worth Knowing—Ill 
266C Belgium, Story of 811C lem, Story of 22C Rab and His Friends 
307C Chariot Race, The 12C Legend of Sleepy Hollow 160C Revolution, Heroes of the 
14C Evangeline 120C Longfellow, Ten Selections from | 11C Rip Van Winkle 
222C Greek Heroes— Part |. The | 149C Man Without a Country, The 15C Snowbou 











an 
Story of Perseus 2780 Mars and Its Mysteries 225C Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
228C Greek Heroes— Part II. The | 184C Nurnberg Stove, The 119C Thanatopsis, and Other Poems 
Story of Theseus 260C Oliver Twist 246C What! Sawin Japan 
189C Heroism, Stories of 285C Panama and the Canal, Story of | 224C William Tell, Story of 


EIGHTH GRADE GROUP 


127C Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems | 236C Poems Worth Knowing—IV 
252C Battle of Waterloo 20C Great Stone Face, The, Rill} 126C Rime of the Ancient Mariner 
150C Bunker Hill Address — Selec- from the Town Pump 193C Sketch Book, Selections from the 
tionsfrom Adams and Jeffer- | 241C faa, Story of the (Condensed) 


242C Aeneid, Story of the (Cond.) 


147C Story of King Arthur, as told by 


son Oration— Webster 216C s Tales from Shakespeare ennyson 
19C Cotter’s Saturday Night, The | 251C Language and Literature, | 261C Tales of a Wayside Inn (Sel.) 
13C Courtship of Miles Standish , Story of 279C True Story of the Man in the 
297C David Copperfield, Story of | 250C Last of the Mchicans Moon 
23C Deserted Village, The 128C Lincoln, Speeches of Selected | 18C Vision of Sir Launfal 
17C Enoch Arden 








231C Oregon Trail, The (Condensed | 158C Washington's Farewell Address 
and Other 


151C Gold Bug, The from Parkman) Papers 


Price: $3.25 for each grade group of twenty-five books put up in a strong cloth 
covered box with teacher’s record book. $24.00 for the complete set of eight 
groups including boxes and record books. 
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Graded Language 
and Composition 












































A New 
STRUCTOR EDUCATIONAL SERIE! and 
: “1 | Inexpensive 
new ei P Series of 
‘omposition | | Text Books 
v THIRO GRADE a] Ee 
For Each 
i: Grade 
ee from the 
ne i First 
= = to the 
Eighth 





Books I and II combined in one volume— 
For Teachers’ Use in First and Second 
Grades, 85 cents per copy in strong 
paper covers; 32 cents per copy in 
limp cloth covers. 


Book I1I—For Third Grade | ,!.stons. 
Book IV—For Fourth Crade } 16 Cents 
Book V —For Fifth Grade per copy 


Book VI—For Sixth Grade $1.44 
Book VII—For SeventhGrade\ °°" %°7°" 
Book VilI—For Eighth Grade] ,542;0°, 
intimp clothcovers, 24 CeMtS per copy, 
$2.16 per dozen, $18.00 per hundred. 
(All Prices are Delivery Prepaid) 











This new series of Graded Language and 
Composition books offers an exceedingly at- 
tractive and practical course in these sub- 
jects for all the grades. All non-essentials 
are ommitted but the real and vital features 
of language are presented in a way easily 
understood and applied by the student. Just 
enough technical work is given to produce 
intelligent construction, and it is correctly 
distributed throughout the course. Compo- 
sition work is developed by a very interest- 
ing system that trains the pupil in habits 
of clear thinking and accurate expression. 

The combined volume for teachers’ use in 
the First and Second Grades contains games 
and plays for Language training, dramati- 
zation, stories for telling and reproduction, 
and other valuable material for Language 
teaching in these grades. 

The entire series has been prepared by 
capable and experienced teachers and is 
based upon the latest and best pedagogical 
methods. 

The Graded Language and Composition 
books have met with instant favor wherever 
they have been introduced. They appeal 
especially to the pupils because they are 
small and convenient to use and because they 
present the subject of Language in an at- 
tractive and interesting manner. 


Some of the Features 


1. Easy Story work with a purpose. 

2. Dramatization. 

3. Definite and pointed instruction and 
help in Composition. 

4. Story Method in teaching the “Helping 
Words.” 

5. Pronunciation Drills. 

6.. Practical study and use of Synonyms. 

7. Standard poems and prose selections 
with suggestions for teaching and study. 

8. Convenient Topical arrangement. 

9. Good Manners in Home, School and 
Street developed through oral and written 
Composition Work. 

10. Fundamentals of English clearly and 
simply presented. 

11. Special Devices for teaching words fre- 
quently misused and misunderstood. 

12. Letter Writing and Oral English made 
interesting, practical and natural. 


Sanitary--Convenient-- 


Inexpensive 


The use of the books comprising the ‘““Grad- 
ed Language and Composition” Series is 
equally as advantageous either in free text- 
book schools or in schools where the books 
are purchased by the pupils. 

Each child in each grade will obtain a fresh 
new book, which does away with any dis- 
satisfaction on the part of pupil or parent 
because of books having been previously 
used by other pupils. 

In the free textbook districts they may be 
Presented outright to the pupils instead of 
being loaned to them, as is the usual custom, 
and the cost will be less than for the larger 
and more expensive books even though the 
latter are used successively by different 
pupils. 

In schools where the books are purchased 
by the pupils the very low price places the 
series easily within the reach of every one. 





Send a trial order today. For prices see 
schedule printed above. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office 
McCune Building, DES MOINES, IOWA 


Order from Nearest Point. 








Dedicates a New Building 


September 29th was a big day for 
the Woman’s Institute of Domestic 
Arts and Sciences, at Scranton, Pa., 
when its handsome and spacivus new 
building was dedicated. It was made 

& great occasion, taking on almost the 
pS ter of an important public func- 
tion. Many prominent. people came to 
attend and participate in the exercises. 
Governor Sproul of Pennsylvania pre- 
sided at the exercises held in the after- 
noon, and Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, gave the dedicatory address. 
In the evening there was a banquet at 
which the out-of-town guests, the In- 
stitute faculty, and others were enter- 
tained. The speakers, aside from two 
or three directly connected with the 
work of the Institute, included W. E. 
Bawden, Deputy United States Com- 
missioner of Education, Anna Steese 
Richardson of the Woman’s Home 
Companion, Miss Mary E. Sweeney, 
President American Home Economics 
Association, Brigadier General Rich- 
ards, U. S. Marine Corps, and A. L. 
Rowland of the State Education De- 
partment. There were luncheons and 
other forms of entertainment during 
the two days which were devoted to 
the event. The large number present 
from out of town included several con- 
nected with women’s industrial train- 
ing institutions, and representatives of 
leading magazines in which women are 
especially interested. NorRMAL  IN- 
STRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS was grati- 
fied in being thus represented. 

The Woman’s Institute enrolled its 
first student in February 1916. It was 
announced that now the total enroll- 
ment is about 125,000. The new 
building is an imposing structure, five 
stories in height, and of a decidedly 
“university” style of architecture. So 
many of our readers have become in- 
terested in this Institute and_ its 
courses on dressmaking, millinery and 
cooking that we felt that they would 
like to read of this important event in 
connection with it. 





Correlating with the Victrola 


A very neat and useful 68-page 
booklet bearing the above title has 
been issued by the Educational De- 
partment of the Victor Talking Ma- 
chine Company. It is said that the 
Victrola and the Victor records are 
used daily as an aid in teaching Eng- 
lish in thousands of American schools. 
Many requests have been made for a 
list of all the Victor offerings that 
could be suitably correlated with Eng- 
lish teaching. S. Dana Townsend, the 
compiler, has arranged his list alpha- 
betically by authors and has annotated 
it to include many pertinent facts re- 
garding the selections and writers. 
Preceding it he presents ‘Practical 
Suggestions to the Teacher’’; and there 
is also an Introduction by Harold D. 
Smith. In the rear is a Chronological 
Table from ancient Hebrew days _ to 
our own times, giving in three parallel 
codumns the music appropriate to each 
era and nation, famous names in litera- 
ture and art, and a list of world events. 
Some idea of the wide choice of records 
available will be gained from the state- 
ment that Shakespeare alone is repre- 
sented by over fifty readings and 
songs. A numerical list of all the 
records referred to and an alphabeti- 
cal index by titles complete a booklet 
that should prove indispensable to su- 
pervisors, principals and teachers. 

















‘The World Remapped 


By R. Baxter Blair 
! A 64-page booklet summarizing the changes 
in World Geography by continents. Every | 
teacher of geography and history should have | 
it on her desk for ready reference. | 
Send 20 cents in stamps or coin. 
| USE COUPON | 
DENOYER -GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers | 
460 E. Ohio Street, Chicago | 


| Address ......+...005 diedaeessrberacisekneesens 
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The Books You Want Now! 


SENT POSTPAID AT LISTED PRICES 


The Best Thanksgiving Book (40c) 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. 128 pages of fresh and bright children’: 
description for this special occasion including 50 recitations, 
acrostices, 4 tableaux, 12 songs, ete. 

Merry Christmas Entertainments (40c) 


a entertainments of every 
‘LS dialogues, 5 drills, 


By Joseph C, Sindelar. 160 pages. Entirely new from cover to cover. A collection of 
the freshest and brightest children's entertainments for Christmas published. ‘Chere are 
15 recitations, monologues and readings, 32 quotations, 15 dialogues, exercises and plays, 
5 original songs with music, 4 songs of new words to old tunes, 7 faney drills and 
marches, 10 acrostics, motion songs and games, 13 tableaux, 6 pantomimes, etc. For all 
grades. 


The Best Christmas Book (40c) 
By Joseph C. Sindelar. 192 pages. 
10 dialogues and plays, 14 songs, 10 faney drills and motion songs, 
mimes, 14 facts regarding Christmas. 

Methods and Material for Composition in Intermediate and Grammar 


Grades ($1.20) 
By Alhambra G. Deming. 232 pages. Cloth. Just published! A helpful handbook for 
the teacher, sufficiently comprehensive in its scope and suggestions to cover the entire 
composition work of the intermediate and grammar grades. It affords original methods 
and a variety of material which will give life to the composition work of any school. It 
not only suggests specific work to be done and gives interesting methods for its accom- 
plishment, but it also furnishes a volume of material, permitting of a wide range for 
choice. 

Primary Seat Work, Sense Training and Games (85c) 
By Laura R. Smith. 160 pages. Cloth. A new book that solves the seat work problem 
for the primary teacher. It presents simple and definite instructions for carrying out 
a great variety of interesting educative exercises with over 300 helpful illustrations. 


Morning Exercises for All the Year ($1.00) 
‘By Joseph C. Sindelar. 256 pages. Cloth. Has been adopted by New York City, Chi 
eago, Cincinnati, the U. S. Government, and hundreds of towns and cities. Also recom- 
mended in State Courses of Study. Fifth large edition! Contains 303 exercises, 137 
stories, 28 poems, etc. 

Father Thrift and His Animal Friends (70c) 
By Joseph C. Sindelar, 128 pages. Cloth, with illustrations in black and color. A fascinat- 
ing story for children of the second and third grades, teaching valuable lessons in thrift. 


The Nixie Bunny Books (each 70c) 


Contains 82 recitations, 36 quotations, 4 monologues, 
5 tableaux, 4 panto- 


By Joseph C. Sindelar. Each 144 and 160 pages. Cloth, illustrated in colors. Nixie 
Bunny in Manners-Land, Nixie Bunny in Workaday-Land, Nixie Bunny in Holiday- 
Land, Nixie Bunny in Faraway-Lands. Everybody knows these! Read by over a half 


million children in the second and third grades. 
Language Games for All Grades (with cards) ($1.20) 
By Alhambra G. Deming. 90 pages. Cloth. (With 54 cards for pupils’ use.) Contains 
30 games, designed to establish the habit of correct speech and to increase the chiid's 
vocabulary. 
Number Games for Primary Grades (85c) 
By Ada Van Stone Harris and Lillian McLean Waldo. 123 pages. Cloth. Llustrated 
Contains 58 number games, designed to create an active interest in number and to make 
the child skillful in applying it directly and naturally through the ‘make-believe’ 
element and the idea of friendly contest. 
We guarantee these books to please you or will refund your money. Our 1922 Cutaloy of 
Books, Helps and Supplies is now ready!—the complete standard teachers’ guide book. Many 
new things have been added. Mailed free. Request a copy. 


Beckley-Cardy Co., Dept.1B, 17 E.23d Street, Chicago 


“THE HOUSE OF BETTER MATERIAL” 
































U. S. GOVERNMENT 
WANTS TEACHERS 


$1240 TO $2300 A YEAR 
~ Se 


+ 


| 





Hundreds Railway Mail Clerks Wanted— 
Pleasant Work Traveling Continually. 


$1600 TO $2300 A YEAR 


MANY OTHER POSITIONS: Short Hours 
Clerks at Washington, D.C. | Pleasant Work 
Customs Clerks Rapid Advancement 
Internal Revenue Clerks Permanent Employment 
City Postal Clerks Long Vacation With Pay 
Fill out and mail the attached coupon | 


/ FRANKLIN 


now. You must act at once. 

We will immediately send you full de- / INSTITUTE 
scription of the positions open to you, Dept. $244 

with a full description of the work, ¢ ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


hours, vacation, salaries, anddates * Gentlemen: Kindly send me, at once, and en- 
@  tirely without charge or any obligation on my 


of the Fall examinations in your i part, list of U. S. Government big paid positions 
section. f now open to teachers. Advise me also regarding 
7 the salaries, hours, work, vacation and date of the 
Fall examinations in my section, sending me also 

/ free sample examination questions, 


DO IT TODAY. TOMOR- 
ROW MAY BE TOOLATE! / 


4 Jf NGM «2 .eces ce cocccerevecs Coccceeee Ce eeorecccerecesece ° 
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This will help 








Straight 
Bones 
That Grew 
Straight in 
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Shoes 
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teach your pupils Foot-Hygiene 








Educator Shoe Chart 


"I 









Thisisthesadstory of this foot,that because it grew ina 
the X-Ray tells neverhadachance narrow-shoe prison, 
about the bones— to grow strarght— shaped like this 





This is the cheer- of this foot that because it grew the 
ful story the X-Ray grew healthy, way it should, in a 
telis about the straight, and natu- = comfortable broad- 
bones— rally— toed shoe. 


“LET THE FEET GROW AS THEY SHOULD” 








This chart printed on durable stock, size 24 x 36, suspended from a 
blackboard frame, can be seen easily by any one in the class-room 


 wiientienstioetion —MAIL THIS TODAY — — — — Bs | 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc , 22 High St., Boston, Mass. 


Kindly send me your free chart lesson in foot-hygiene. 
PO so cntikesbecunee copies of booklet, ‘‘Bent Bones Make 


FD 


EACHERS: Send for this free chart. It will help you 


impress a very valuable life lesson on your class. 


It is a simple, straightforward statement of basic facts 
about foot-health and its importance in normal child- 
growth and child education. 


Use this chart in your talks on hygiene, and “health 
chores.” Give the children the truth about right and wrong 
shoes—not only for the good of the children themselves, 
but for the good of the community. Stamp an impression 
now that will never be forgotten. 


The chart is of good size, printed in readable letters on 
suitable material. Suspended from blackboard frame. 


With it we will send you copies of “Bent Bones Make 
Frantic Feet,” a booklet of surprising foot facts. You will 
want to quote from it, and perhaps distribute copies 
among the older pupils. Fill in the coupon now, before you 
put it off and forget. 


RICE & HUTCHINS 


UCATO 
SHOE@® 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 





FOR MEN, WOMEN, and CHILDREN 
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: ‘AMERICA 


s not the magic scenery 
Washed by sunrise and sunset sea. } 
ea Or land lakes of the Western grain, 
TE i nor yet 


(EA Wonder cities white towered. nor the peaks | 


1 Dursting with metals, nor the smoky mills, 


=| Dut AMERICA, is you,and you, and I. 
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Physical Handicaps in Mental Development 


EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTION BY M. V. O’SHEA, Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 




















PEAKING generally, nature performs her tasks in a 
careful and expert way. But sometimes she blunders. 
For one thing, she occasionally gives an individual a 
capable mind, but she builds barriers in the avenues 
leading to it, and leading from it to the world. In- 

4 d vestigations at home and abroad have revealed tens 

of thousands of cases of children of all ages who have been unable to 

accomplish the work of the schools, or to adapt themselves adequately 
to the life around them outside of the school, because of defective 
sense organs. 

Take a child who is born with an eyeball which is too flat, so that 
the rays ot light from near objects are focused back of the retina. 
Then put such a child in school and require him to study books. He 
cannot see as clearly as a pupil with normal eyes, and so he will be 
placed at a disadvantage in school work. But this handicap, bad as it 
is, is not the most serious result of such a defect as the one described. 
Nature will try to correct this defect of long-sightedness by increas- 
ing the curvature of the lens of the eye, so that images may be fo- 
cused exactly upon the retina. The ciliary muscles which control 
the lens are operated automatically; and when the focus falls back 
of the retina, they are set in action, and they do their best to bring 
the focus on the retina. This means a strain on the nervous system, 
with expenditure of energy which should be conserved. Every mo- 
ment a long-sighted child is studying from books, the ciliary muscles 
are endeavoring to overcome the difficulty arising from too flat an 
eyeball. In time it appears to become a habit of the ciliary muscles 
to be active even when the pupil is not studying. Is it any wonder 
that children who are long-sighted, and whose defect is not corrected, 
are usually nervous and have frequent headaches? 


GAIN, nature sometimes makes an eyeball that is too long, so 
that the rays of light are focused in front of the retina. An in- 
dividual handicapped with eyes of this sort cannot see clearly at a 
distance. Everything in the world about him is more or less obscured 
for him. He cannot distinguish the expressions on people’s faces, for 
one thing, as keenly as his more fortunate associates can do. He can- 
not discriminate fine differences among the forms and colors in na- 
ture,—among the flowers, the trees, the clouds, the birds, and so on. 
In the schoolroom he may not be able to discriminate the forms of 
letters on the blackboard when he is fifteen or twenty feet away, and 
as a result he will make mistakes in reading, in spelling, in copying 
problems, and so on. His teacher may think that he is careless in 
copying, when the fact may be that he is not at all careless but does 
the best he can, considering his defect. It can be seen that a short- 
sighted pupil will be greatly handicapped in the race of life, unless 
his defect is overcome by proper treatment. 

Take another case. Nature often makes an eyeball which is con- 
structed just right at one angle, but not quite right at another angle, 
and then she tries to overcome this defect by twisting the eye around 
in the effort to bring the angle of normal vision into range with the 
objects being observed so that they can be clearly perceived. This 
means that a pupil with such an eye will be under strain and stress 
all the time. Pupils afflicted with astigmatism which has not been 
correctly treated are about as heavily handicapped as they possibly 
could be. 

Must persons with one or another or all of these defects of vision 
remain permanently shut away from the world? Certainly not. 
Modern science has developed to such a fine point the art of grinding 
glass that any of the detects described can be overcome by the use of 


lenses. They cannot be overcome in any other way. Parents ‘some- . 


times say: “My children will outgrow their long-sightedness” (or 
other eye defect). They will not outgrow it. Instead, the difficulty 
may increase, it the eyes are not helped by glasses. The condition will 
be aggravated instead of relieved. 


UCH of what the mind needs in order to understand the world 

comes through the ear. Hearing plays a larger role in a very 
young child’s life than does sight. Even with many adults, hearing 
is relied upon chiefly for gaining knowledge of what is taking place 
in the environment. Now, take a pupil whom nature has handi- 
capped. Every day he will miss hundreds of fine distinctions in 
words, in intonations and in accent, which are essential for sound 
mental development. Such a pupil cannot keep abreast of normal 
pupils. He will make errors more frequently; he will work more 
slowly; he will not be able to reason as keenly, simply because he 
will not be gaining as clear, accurate, and detailed. information 
about the world as his classmates are gaining. Reports upon 
thousands of cases have shown that frequently dull hearing is due 
to excess of wax in the ear. When this is removed, the defect dis- 
appears. All children should be examined regularly with respect 
to the condition of the passageway to the ear drums. 

Congenital defects in hearing are not nearly as frequent as in 
vision. When a child does not hear acutely, as when he misses the 
fine distinctions among words that are pronounced much alike, 
the chances are that his difficulty is due to stoppage of the ear 
passageway rather than to an irreparable defect in hearing. But 
whatever the cause of dullness of hearing may be, it does not help 
a child to blame him because he cannot appreciate distinctions in 
sounds which his classmates can easily perceive. The cause must 
be ascertained and remedied. If the difficulty cannot be removed, 
then the pupil must be placed in such close relations to the teacher 
that he will suffer as little as possible from his defect. 


T was formerly thought that there was no connection between 

the condition of one’s teeth and his intellectual work and dis- 
position. To-day, however, we have evidence enough to show that 
there is an intimate relation. When a pupil is afflicted with de- 
caying teeth, the odds are all against his keeping up with his 
classmates. For one thing, he will be more susceptible to infec- 
tion and to digestive difficulties which will impair his energy. 
Germs multiplying in diseased teeth develop poisons, which may 
be absorbed into the blood stream, and thus cause neuralgia, rheu- 


. matism and kindred troubles. 


Nature designs that the teeth shall remain sound, and she penal- 
izes the individual who allows them to decay by making him en- 
dure nerve-racking pain. A pupil who has frequent toothaches 
will be in no condition to do school work. Statistics show intimate 
connection between dental troubles and low grades in. intellectual 
work and in behavior. Moreover, a child cannot maintain a bright, 
optimistic attitude toward the world when he has a “jumping 
tooth.” 


HE most serious handicap of all for a child of any age has. yet 
to be mentioned. It has been shown that an individual afflicted 
with adenoids has small chance of achieving success in any di- 
rection. Adenoids obstruct the breathing passages. It is possible 
often to recognize the adenoid face as far as it can be seen. It is 
rarely lit up with interest and enthusiasm, because life 1s not be- 
ing lived on a high plane. The whole body is likely to suffer, 
partly because proper respiration is impossible, and partly he- 
cause of the nervous strain which results from inability to breathe 
freely, especially at night. The statement has recently been made 
by a number of investigators that a child afflicted with adenoids 
who is allowed to go without proper treatment cannot develop 
normally in mind or body. 

The handicaps mentioned above may be removed in most cases. 
The first thing to do is to detect them, and this can be done usually 
only by medical examination. All school children should have 
regular expert examination. Any community which does not 


(Continued on page 72) 
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Turning “Bad” Boys Into Good Citizens 


== N the old days, the “bad” boy of 
the grammar school was either 
whipped into a state of grace 
or committed to the reform 
school, where the job was 
handled in the good old insti- 
tutional way. But to-day the 
are is ‘an so simple. Schools such as the 


pr 
Chicago Public Schools assume that it is their 
business to try to save the boy before he gets 


to the reform school stage. To this end, the 
Chicago authorities began five years ago to es- 
tablish separate rooms for truants and so- 
called “incorrigibles” in every grammar school 
where conditions demanded them. A few have 
been added each year until the last school year 
began with a total of twenty-three classes and 
an enrollment of 442 boys. 

Usually incorrigibility begins in truancy, 
which in turn may be traced back to the pupil’s 
stupidity; for bright boys are in the minority 
among the incorrigibles. The overgrown, back- 
ward boy, too old for his grade, readily be- 
comes a rebel against school routine. His 
teacher tells him to do a thing and his instinct 
says, “No!” Discipline in the regular room 
makes no allowance for such a revolt. In due 
time, this boy is an outlaw, practically on the 
street. At this point the room for incorrigibles 
gets him. ~ 

Here every allowance is made for him. Man- 
ual work is substituted for the art and music 
of the regular classes; and while an effort is 
made to keep him with his regular class, to 
which he will be allowed to return when he 
makes good, he is allowed to spend more than 
the usual allotted time at wood work, tin work, 
metal work, weaving, printing, basketry, and 
the like. Yet it is not assumed for a moment 
that hand work will cure incorrigibility. The 
school authorities know that this is a job for 
the highest type of special teacher, strongly 
gifted in the art of building up juvenile char- 
acter. 

A good example of the system at work is 
found in the Raymond School, which though 
located in one of Chicago’s most congested dis- 
tricts, with an attendance about 95 per cent 
colored, is in many respects a model school, 
thanks to its admirable system of self-govern- 
ment. Its wide-awake princi- 
pal, John L. Lewis, has organ- 


BY ZOE HARTMAN 





John L. Lewis 


Principal Raymond School, Chicago 


force of character, quietly permitted them to 
take their own way until the rank and file grew 
sick of the excesses of their leaders. Finding 
that chaos was not at all the ideal condition of 
living they had supposed it to be, they resolved 
upon a change. They conferred with her and 
decided to establish a court of law in imitation 
of the courts in all the regular rooms at Ray- 
mond. So they chose a judge, jury and other 
officials and proceeded to “try” and punish one 
disorderly boy after another until the worst 
elements in the room had been effectually 
“squelched.” In the case of one older rebel, 
who held out stubbornly against all discipline, 
they put their heads together and penned a 
polite note to Principal Lewis, requesting that 
he give the stiff-necked outlaw two weeks in 
which to find a job. The request was granted; 
the boy got his job and left school permanently. 

Thus was built up an organization which 
the most unruly members of the class usually 
find dead against them when they proceed to 
“start something.” Frequently threats of bod- 
ily violence from their mates are enough to keep 
them in line. This organization is invariably 
on the side of the teacher; in fact, the whole 
class of fifteen or twenty boys all but swear by 
Miss von Kull. 





ized two rooms for incorrigi- 
bles, a primary for the four 
lower grades and an advanced 
room for the other four. 
Since even these outlawed pu- 
pils are expected to learn the 
lesson of self-government, it 
is Mr. Lewis’s policy to permit 
both rooms the greatest pos- 
sible freedom consistent with 
this goal. 

When the ote anced class 
was first organized, it was one 
of the noisiest, most undisci- 


institution. For a short time 
the boys played at African 
making their own 
Spears and other weapons and 
Paying for all the damage 


cording to school rules. For- 
tunately, the truant room is 
isolated part of the 
building, so that the other 
rooms were not disturbed. 


ull, a woman of extraordi- 
nary pedagogic gifts and great 








The Advanced Truant Room at Raymond Public School 
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The methods by which she rules are at the 
opposite pole from those of the old-fashioned 
“good disciplinarian” of the schoolroom. She 
considers punishment useless. She does not 
nag, nor does she harass her pupils with forty 
rules, thirty-nine of which they are bound to 
break every time they turn around. She pro- 
ceeds on a few basic principles which all soon 
learn to recognize. First, every difficulty which 
the boys bring to her, being unable to settle it 
satisfactorily among themselves, she aims to 
settle with absolute justice, hearing both sides 
and questioning every available witness; and 
the youngsters know ahead of time that they 
will get fair play. Then there is very little 
“ought” or “ought not” in her code of school- 


room morality; she emphasizes, instead, “good 
citizenship” and “bad citizenship.” One boy 


found that pages had been cut from his reading 
book by some unknown vandal, and she brought 
this home to him as a lesson in “bad citizen- 
ship,” well calculated to teach him not to muti- 
late books himself. 

To a certain extent, Miss von Kull aims to 
keep the boys abreast of their classes, but her 
greater aim is to find what each boy likes to do 
best and then help him to do it. If a boy en- 
joys arithmetic, he gets plenty of it in the most 
interesting ways she can devise. One big six- 
teen-year-old when he entered the class had 
developed all the earmarks of a thorough “bad 
man,” including the “gun-toting” habit. Seek- 
ing some normal outlet for his energies, the 
teacher discovered in him a_ well-developed 
passion and considerable talent for drawing. 
These she encouraged so successfully that she 
was finally able to get him admitted to the Art 
Institute, where his progress was rapid and his 
“bad man” tendencies languished. Another 
youngster, entering the class chiefly because 
he was a misfit and had attended school only 
three months of his life, became so hungry for 
learning that he never rested until he had done 
the work of three or four grades in one year, 

The room is full of tools to occupy and devel- 
op the misspent energies which, psychologists 
say, constitute the badness of the average bad 
boy. One incorrigible is acquiring skill (and 
incidentally self-command) as a compositor, 
setting up all the school’s printing and running 
it off on the printing press. 
Another is becoming an expert 
paper cutter. A third made a 
splint market basket and is 
planning a reed shade for a 
study lamp. A fourth special- 
izes in playing the drum (also 
a part of the room’s equip- 
ment) and his services are 
much in demand for all kinds 
of playground drill. A lathe 


and other carpenter tools 
keep many hands busy when 
brains prove too dull for 


book lessons. The boys them- 
selves built part of the room’s 
equipment, notably the sheet 
iron aquarium, the stepladder, 
and the oak chest in which are 
kept supplies of raffia for the 
basket makers. The calcimin- 
ing of walls and ceiling is also 
the work of the boys, even to 
the blue and brown border 
done in colored chalk, and the 
staining of the woodwork. 
Still more artistic is the dec- 
orating in Principal Lewis’s 
office; they stained the walls 
a beautiful bluish-gray and 
finished off with a border of 


(Continued on page 71) 
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Working Out An Animal Project 


BY CORA LEHR, Janior Department, West High School, Cleveland 


66 ILL you let us study about. animals 
W this time?” My class of forty boys 
had sent their spokesmen to plead 
for another project, one of their own choice. 
Their “ship” project of the previous semester, 
though not a material success from the teach- 
er’s point of view, had held their attention and 
had served to weld a rather defiant group of 
unwilling workers into quite a homogeneous, 
happy working body. 

My plans had been tentatively laid, but here 
was an opportunity not to be ignored. I frank- 
ly told the boys that an animal project would 
necessitate much study on my part; that only 
with their earnest co-operation might we hope 
to make a success of it, for I knew little about 
animals. Our bond of union was cemented 
anew and we plunged into our new project. 
As an entering wedge we decided to call for 
contributions of personal experience with ani- 
mals, domestic or wild. 

In the meantime I had been preparing my 
plan of procedure, my outline, hoping to draw 
it from the boys as their own. Again my best- 
laid plans did “gang agley.” During the first 
lesson someone volunteered: “We have been 
studying up on this and we think it much better 
to take the animal families.’ I agreed that 
their plan was the better. The boys recognized 
the “good sport” in me. I was one of them and 
we were learning together. The class no long- 
er needed to be held; they held themselves. 

Roughly the boys decided upon cat, dog and 
bear families. We soon learned to classify 
these as (a) Beasts of Prey; adding to this or- 
der (b) Rodents, (c) Cloven-hoofed Animals, 
(d) Odd-toed Animals. Other orders are given 
in Brehm’s Life of Animals, from which these 
were selected. Our emphasis for the term lay 
with the Beasts of Prey, which we redivided 
into tribes. 


The Cat Tribe 

. Graceful — Quick — Strong. 

. Neck: Strong. 

Teeth and Fangs: Sharp. 

. Tongue: Thick — Rough — Prickly. 

. Claws: Imbedded — Sharp— Held by strong 
tendons encased in cushions when 
walking. Come forth when angered. 

6. Feet: Short — Rounded — Hind toe turned up 

and does not touch ground when 
walking; held by tendon — Cush- 
ioned — No footprints of claws. 


— 


te 


x 
em © 
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or 


7. Walk: Easy — Slow — Quiet — Noiseless — 
Can jump and climb. 

8. Hearing: Good—Can detect least rustling. 

9, Sight: (a) Not for great distance — Excellent 
at close range. 

(b) Pupil in eye of large animal, round. 

Pupil in eye of small animal, ellipse. 
Capable of clongation in dark. 

10. Feeling: Sensitive to external conditions; like 
stroking right way. 
Whiskers are feelers; to cut off 
makes cat uneasy. 

11. Attack: Sudden — Stealthy — Claws, paws and 
teeth used. 
Torments its prey. 
Lays enemy low with single stroke 
of paw. 
Avoids fight with stronger enemy 
when possible. 

12. Fur: Valuable — Long-haired — Soft — 
Striped or spotted. 

13. Kinds: Domestic cat — Tiger —- Wildeat — 





Leopard — Jaguar — Lion. 

No lack of response was evident when the 
above outline was being prepared by the boys, 
cach bringing in his bit of knowledge to be 
fiited into the general whole. Again it was pu- 
pil work, 

Then came selection and arrangement into 
composition outline. 


Suggested Topic Combinations for Composition 
. Eyes — Whiskers — Paws — Ears. 
. Claws — Paws — Teeth — Strong Neck. 

. Grace — Strength — Color (camouflage) — 

Favorite Haunts. 

. Characteristics: Stealthy, noiseless, patient, 
cruel, tormenting. 
. Killing and Eating: Paws — Claws — Teeth 

— Tongue. 

Two- or three-minute oral compositions fol- 
lowed. Ideas were plentiful. Good grammar, 
correct expression and careful sentence work 
were demanded. The run-on sentence was not 
tolerated. Diversity of handling their topics 
created variety, avoided monotony. Kindly 
class criticism brought out the why and where- 
fore of good and bad, interesting and uninter- 
esting. The boys themselves put a ban on un- 
preparedness. None liked to face their class- 
mates’ criticism: “You were not prepared.” 
The timid child was urged on with: “You were 
frightened but you made your point.” Another 
questioned: “Will you explain your last state- 
ment?” 

The teacher in the background loosely held 
the reins, only to use them as an occasional 
guiding line. All talks were directed to the 
class; all criticisms and remarks to the speak- 
er pro tem. Pupil reaction was secured. 

Written composition was hailed with joy. 
There is no inclination towards pencil chewing 
when the brain holds more than the hand can 
write. Sentence sense was still not strong, so 
short sentences were our aim. The oral work 
had taught how to eliminate the run-on scn- 
ence. Spelling difficulties had been antici- 
pated by lists from the general outline. 

Then came a lesson in which the boys re- 
joiced. Mutual correction of papers gave op- 
portunity for testing their strength and clarity. 
The run-on in another was far more quickly 
found than in their own papers. Finally the 
compositions came to the teacher, who found 
but few glaring mistakes. The ink copies were 
made in writing class and preserved for the 
Animal Book which was to be the record of the 
term’s work. 

Our informal “Animal Exchange” meade pos- 
sible a general “swapping” of pictures, poetry, 
animal lore, anecdotes and stories. 

Aiming at greater independence, committees 
were then formed, each of which became re- 
sponsible respectively for the bear and dog 
tribe and for a general survey of a few other 
animal orders. Our chief attention was di- 
rected to the first order. 

Opportunity for letter writing suggested it- 
self when there came a demand for a certain 
number of the National Geographic Magazine. 
Iivery member of our group wrote a letter, the 
best of which was selected, improved upon and 
typed by one of our commercial pupils. The 
author of the letter had the distinction of 
mounting in his project book the Washington 
reply. 

The Cleveland Art Museum, welcoming our 
plea for correlation, were ready for us when 
we came. Upon the tables of their classroom 
lay open books showing reproductions of ani- 
mals in art and design, valuable reproduc- 
tions which needed to be protected even 
from clean hands by sheets of isinglass. Trac- 
ings and free-hand copies were made of these 
figures, to be carried away for future use in art 
and manual training classes. In’‘the Museum 
proper we found pictures, bronzes, marbles, 
bas-reliefs and decorative panels portraying 
the animal world. 

Trained instructors explained what we saw, 
and our boys went home enthusiastic, full of 
new terms, phrases and ideas to be embodied 


( 


= 


ou 


again in composition. In our study of. animal- 


design we discussed rhythm and repetition, 
balance, bas-relief and sculpture. 


Composition Specimens 
ANIMALS IN ART DESIGN 
Animals in art design may be on paper, canvas, or 
even in stone, bronze or clay. By design we mean 
the object made not natural but out of proportion; 
that is, to make a tail, leg or body larger or smaller 
to fit some space and suit the artist’s taste. 
In making a border in design the main figures 
should be the same design repeated in the same size. 
The Griffin was an imaginary animal with the 
head of some bird, the claws of a lion, and large 
wings; it sometimes had the head of a human person 
and a lizard’s tail. It was often used in border de- 
sign; it was also used to support the seat in benches 
and chairs.—Lawrence Vessey. 


DECORATIVE STATUES 

Decorative Statues are not exact reproductions 
Lut they are pulled out of proportion to suit the 
fancy of the artist. 

The Chinese Fu has a flat and a very large head. 
the hair on the head is brought together to form.a 
very pretty design. 

The hair on his paw is made to represent flame 
because their Chinese religion says that their people 
must go through flame to be purified. 

The tail of Fu was made into a very beautiful 
flower design instead of laying it out flat or having 
the Fu sit on it. The sculptor put a lot of time on 
the hair on its back also. Instead of just making 
lines to represent it he made several lines intersect, 
forming a design.—Thomas O’Neil. 


GRIFFINS 


In the olden times people used the griffins for 
carving or design work. They used them in many 
different forms and ways. 

If they were going to make a bench they would 
carve the griffin’s wings big enough to look as though 
they should support the bench. They placed the 
griffins back to back when making benches. 

In design work they usually pulled the griffins out 
of shape to get the right spacing. Sometimes when 
the griffin was supposed to have four legs it would 
only have two. 

They always put them back to back or face to 
face to have repetition; this was in border design. 
These griffins were imaginary.—John Murphy. 

Meanwhile discipline in the art room had 
been reduced to a minimum. Eager workers 
need no external discipline. Beautiful covers 
in animal design were painted for our books; 
appropriate initial letters were designed to il- 
lumine our written compositions. Convention- 
alized foxes, bears and squirrels became at- 
tractive advertising posters for fur ‘storage. 

Book ends with decorative animal patterns 
were designed in art class, executed in wood- 
work (this was an industrial section) and fi- 
nally returned to the art room for completion. 
Thus were employed copies and tracings from 
the Museum. The designs for these were 
mounted for preservation in their books. 

Summer was approaching; the zoo at Brook- 
side Park began to prove attractive. Through 
the perspective of various writers we had done 
some hunting with the camera. Now-we start- 
ed out on a hunt of our own, armed with cam- 
eras big and small. The shots were not all well 
aimed by our inexperienced hunters, but ovr 
books boast a polar bear, a fox, an angora goat 
and a yak. | 

Our reading selections throughout the term 
were drawn from animal books and stories. 
Never was there an*odd ten minutes into which 
was not crowded a bit of story,.for our boys 
were ready with their books marked and check- 
ed for the possible opportunity to read to their 
mates what had particularly appealed to them. 
Reading became a pleasure, even ‘when search- 
ing for information, since the boys were anx- 
ious to prove themselves real contributors to 
the group pleasure. 

Oral: reading ofmere words ibaa the ex- 
ception with such incentive -for thought? giving. 
The-library- became -a -real oe, hall from 


(Continued on page 66) - 7 
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LITTLE FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS 


This whole page may be used as a “Silent Educator Poster,” placed where children ean easily study it. Carbon or hectographed copies of the 
ted Fox drawings may be given to pupils to trace and color, 
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THE RED FOX 


BY ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK,B. S,, Assistant Professor of Nature Study, Cornell University - 
Author ot “Handbook of Nature Study for Teachers and Parents,” Editor of “Nature Study Review.’ 


UDDY was a pet fox captured when he was a woolly, fat, little came more bold, when he suddenly caught a pullet by the neck. 
R puppy with bright eyes, sharp nose and ears that always stood threw her over his shoulder, carried her into his house and had a 
straight up, listening. He was born in a den at the corner of great feast. ; 
the pasture, a den that had once been a woodchuck burrow. His Ruddy would growl when he did not like anything, and sometimes 
mother lived with him and‘ his seven little brothers and sisters in the at night we would hear him bark—a shrill, queer little bark like that 
den, and his father had a den of his own near by so that he could help of a small terrier. We wondered when he barked if he were calling 
protect and provide for his family. Both parents hunted food for the to any of his family. This was probably so, for one morning we tound 
little fellows,—young rabbits, frogs, snakes, grasshoppers, birds and his broken collar lying on the ground and no Ruddy to be found Nor 
their eggs were all brought home for the young ones to pull about did we ever see him afterwards. We hope he paid for the kindness 

and eat, It was fun to see Ruddy and his brothers and sisters play- shown him by hunting mice in the farmers’ grain fields. 

ing like puppies at the door of the den; but when mother fox began Foxes are very clever in escaping from men and dogs that are hunt- 
catching the farmer’s chickens and ducklings, the den was discovered ing them. The dogs follow the fox by the scent of the tracks, a fact 
and the farmer’s boy caught Ruddy, carried him home and kept him which the fox seems to know, for he will cross streams or walk along 
in a deserted dog-kennel. He grew fast and soon shed his woolly coat the tops of fences or follow cow paths to throw the dogs off the 
for a smooth red one and his tail was brushy and beautiful, Now he scent. One winter’s day when my father was driving to town he met 
began to chase the hens and had to be chained so that he could walk a neighbor bringing home some bags of cattle feed and, as he passed, 
about only a few yards from his front door. He soon found the hens my father saw a fox curled up in the back of the long sleigh. He 
were interested in his food, edging around to get a peck at it, but called out, the man stopped, and the fox hopped out and ran across 
when he tried to catch them his chain always held him back. Then the field, looking back as if to say, “Thank you for my long, safe 
he played a trick on them. He pretended to be asleep, and the hens, ride.” Meanwhile, the dogs that the man had heard baying were five 


with one eye upon him, came closer, and seeing him motionless, be- miles back and were probably still hunting for the lost track. 
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The Six Aids to Good Health 


A Suggestive Outline for Use in One-Room Rural Schools 


BY GRACE CLEE SMITH 


HE rural school of many grades 
= must, perforce, teach hygiene 
by means of a general exercise 
given once or twice a week to 
all the children. The outline 
here given—a_ development 
from the actual experience of 
the writer in schools of this type—is arranged 
to extend throughout a school year. The health 
talk took the place of the language lessons on 
the day it was given and was so planned that 
the pupils of all grades could participate in it. 
Eternal vigilance during school hours was 
practised in such matters as cleanliness, pos- 
ture and ventilation. A warm dish provided 
at noon during the cold weather demonstrated 
in a practical way the value of nourishing food. 
The chief end and aim of such work should 
be the formation of good health habits. Any 
teacher interested in following the outline will 
readily and easily fit it to the needs of her own 
school, originating and adapting devices and 
illustrations to emphasize and clinch important 
points. 

A carefully prepared and suitably bound 
booklet may be made by each child. Of course 
the upper grade pupils will be able to handle a 
greater amount and variety of material than 
the younger ones. The first three grades may 
keep neatly and accurately their tooth-brush- 
ing and bath records on sheets ruled for them 
by older children; they may cut out and 
mount pictures showing suitable clothing for 
different occasions; and they may copy sim- 
ple health rules in short sentences. The older 
children may make more ambitious books by 
adding the copied outline, menus showing a 
balanced diet, and short compositions on such 
subjects as: “How to Care for the Hair,” 
“Proper Treatment of the Nails,” “The Best 
Way to Sweep and Dust a Room,” “A Well- 
Made Bed,” etc. These books, taken home at 
the close of the year, would interest the par- 
ents and tend to perpetuate the usefulness of 
the instruction. 

From the Child Health Organization of 
America (370 Seventh Ave., New York) may be 
obtained helpful material, including height and 
weight records for the individual and the class, 
leaflets on nutrition and diet and series of 
charts or panels illustrating “The Physical 
Care of Children,” “The Physical Basis of 
Character,” “Growth Through Play,” “Growth 
Through Work,” “Early Habit Forming,” etc. 
This organization also puts out a_ booklet, 
Health Plays for School Children, demonstrat- 
ing what may be done by pupils in writing 
their own health plays. 





THE OUTLINE 
I—Pure Air 
A Why needed. : 
1 To supply necessary oxygen—work of lungs in 
cleansing’ blood. 
2 To make us feel “fit.” 
B How obtained. 
1 By having big lung capacity. 
a Correct posture. 
b Chest measurements. 
2 By deep breathing. 
a Frequent daily exercises. 
b At night and in the morning. 
c Helps to prevent colds. 
3 By periodic flushing of rooms. 
a School. 
b Home. 
4 By provision for constant ventilation. 
a Study and practise efficacious ventilation of 
schoolroom. (State laws.) 
b Of the bedroom. (Ventilating devices— 
homemade. ) 
C Lack. 
1 How indicated. 
a Foul odor. 


Q 


D 


b Close or “stuffy” feeling. 
¢ Dull headache, with languor or drowsiness. 
d Flickering or going out of oil lamps and 
heaters. 
2 Serious effects. 
a Reduction of vitality. 
b Propagation of infectious diseases. 


Il—Cleanliness 


Of person. 
1 Why needed; for 
a Appearance, 
b Self-respect. 
c Comfort. ra 
d Keeping pores open. 
e Counteracting germs. 
How obtained; for 
a Skin—water and best kinds of soap. 
b Teeth. 
(1) Best kinds of brush and dentifrice. 
(2) Manner of using these. 
(3) Regular visits to dentist. 
c Mouth—good washes and gargles. 
d Hair. 
(1) Comb and brush, their use and care. 
(2) Shampoos. 
e Nails—file and orangewood stick. 
3 Lack. 
a How indicated. 
(1) Appearance. 
(2) Odor. 
b Serious effects. 
(1) Closing of pores. 
(2) Development of disease germs. 
Of clothing. 
1 Why needed; for 
a Appearance. 
b Self-respect. 
c Comfort. 
d Counteracting germs. 
2 How obtained; for 
a Cotton clothing—soap and water; sunshine 
and air. 
b Woolen clothing—soap and water; sunshine 
and air. 
3 Lack. 
a How indicated. 
(1) Appearance. 
(2) Odor. 
b Serious 
germs. 
Of surroundings. 
1 Why needed; for 
a Appearance. 
b Self-respect. 
c Comfort. 
d Counteracting germs. 
2 How obtained; for 
a Houses. 
(1) Sweeping and dusting. 
(2) Mopping and scrubbing. 
(3) Painting. 
b Outbuildings. 
(1) Sweeping and scrubbing. 
(2) Painting and whitewashing. 
ce Yards. 
(1) Raking, seeding, mowing grass. 
(2) Pruning trees and shrubs. 
(3) Straightening walks and paths. 
3 Lack. 
a How indicated. 
(1) Appearance. 
(2) Odor. 
(3) Flies, mosquitoes, and vermin. 
b Serious effects——development of disease 
germs. 
Of food and drink. 
1 Why needed—for safeguarding from germs. 
2 How obtained; for 
a Food. 
(1) Observance of sanitary rules. 
(2) Official inspection. 
(3) Screening from flies. 
(4) Proper preservation. 
(5) Care of storage places. 
b Drink. 
(1) Observance of sanitary rules. 
(2) Official inspection. 
(3) Screening from flies. 
(4) Filtration of water. 
(5) Refrigeration and pasteurization of 


bo 


effects—development of disease 


milk. 
(6) Care of storage places. 
3 Lack. 
a How indicated. 
(1) Appearance. 
(2) Odor. 
(3) Flies and vermin. 
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2 11I—Nourishing Food 


A Why. needed. 

1 To build up and repair the body. 

2 To generate energy. 

3 To regulate body processes. 

B How obtained. 

1 For building and repairing body—from pro- 
teins or nitrogenous foods (lean meat, milk, 
dried beans and peas, white of eggs, and some 
cereals). 

2 For furnishing hea’. and energy; from 
a Fatty foods (butter, milk, cheese, nuts, fat 

meat, and some cereals). 
b Carbohydrates, or starches and sugars (ce- 
reals, vegetables, fruits, sugar). 

83 For regulating digestion, heart beat, blood flow, 
nervous system, etc.—from foods high in water 
and mineral content (green vegetables, fruit, 
milk, water). 

C Lack. 
1 How indicated. 
a Loss of weight. 
b Lowered vitality. 

2 Serious effects. 

a Malnutrition or anemia. 
b Digestive disorders. 


1V—Restful Sleep 


A Why needed—To give opportunity for physical 
and mental growth. See chapter on “Sleep” in 
The Efficient Life, by Luther H. Gulick (Double- 
day, Page). 
B How obtained. 
*1 By sleeping enough hours—ten at least. 
2 By keeping early hours—retiring at 8 o’clock. 
3 By having favorable surroundings. 
(1) Well ventilated room. 
(2) Absence of distractions. 

4 By having a suitable bed. 
(1) Hard mattress. 
(2) Small pillow. 
(3) Clean linen. 
(4) Light-weight covers. 
(5) Proper care of bed. 

C Lack. 

1 How indicated. 
(1) Drowsiness. 
(2) Fatigue. 
(3) Irritability.’ 

2 Serious effects. 
(1) Lowering of vitality. 
(2) Nervous disturbances. 


V—Suitable Clothing 


A Why needed. 

1 To give adequate protection to the body. 

2 To meet the demands of modesty. 

3 To satisfy the inherent desire for beauty. 

B How obtained. 

1 By consideration of the characteristics and val- 
ues of different materials: woolen, cotton, linen, 
silk, fur, leather, rubber. 

2 By independence in the following of styles. 

3 By considerations of adoption to 
a Weather (hot, cold, wet, dry). 

b Occupation (farm work, housework, school 
work, nursing, traveling, etc.). 
c Person (age, size, build, complexion). 
C Lack. 
1 How indicated. 
a Discomfort. 
b Absurdities. 
c Ugliness. 
2 Serious effects. 
a Lowered vitality. 
b Boldness. 
c Self-consciousness. 


ViI—Proper Exercise 


A Why needed. 
1 To give physical and mental strength and 
vigor. 
2 To correct bad posture. 
3 To satisfy the play instinct. 
B How obtained. 
1 Walking to and from school. (Transportation 
often overdone in rural districts.) 
2 Bicycling. (Avoid bad posture.) 
3 Farm and household tasks. 
a Exercise all parts of body. 
b a strains from excessive reaching and 
ifting. 
4 Free play. 
a Ball games. 
b Running, jumping, and other track contests. 
c Rowing. 
d Swimming. 
(Continued on page 72) 
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A POSTER CALENDAR 


Use light yellow for the background. Cut the children from dark brown or green. Make the turkey white. Mount as shown in the illustration. 
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The Geography of Asia—I 


BY BLANCHE BULIFANT McFARLAND, Principal Lincoln School, Rocky Ford, Colorado 


With regard to the article of which this 
“As a result of 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 
is the first installment, the author writes: 
having taught this subject many times and having supervised 


the teaching of it with many teachers, I have here tried to 
make the work strong and definite..... Last session, as an ex- 
periment, I myself gave the first part of the work. and super- 
vised all of it in a fifth grade the teacher of which was inex- 
perienced; to a second fifth grade teacher I gave the plan as 
here presented; still another fifth grade teacher, one of the best 
ir: the system, was left free to teach the subject as she saw fit. 
The outcome proved, as has been the case with other teachers, 
that this method is productive of remarkable and far-reaching 


’ 


results,’ 


Introduction 


‘HE continent of Asia naturally 
suggests big things to us, so, as 
we search for the characteristic 
which we will feature through- 
out the study of it, we are nat- 
urally influenced by the causes 
that have resulted in the great 
extremes presented for our consideration and 
determine upon a physiographic approach. Nat- 
urally, too, we decide to put emphasis on map 
drawing and map study, and on development 
and description, as to method. While we are 
teaching Asia and the facts we want our pupils 
to remember about Asia we will develop and im- 
press the fundamental geographical facts that: 

1. The shape and extent of a continent are 
determined by the arrangement of its moun- 
tains. 

2. The effect on all organized life due to va- 
riations of elevation above sea 





1. Review the land masses, the continents, as. to 
position on the earth-sphere, and position with re- 
gard to each other; also, relative positions of the 
continents as to the oceans. 

2. Compare the continents as to size. (See Fig- 
ure 1.) 

3. Compare the continents as to shape. 
triangular shape of the Amer- 
icas; call attention to the 


Note the 


fied by special features, but let us note the things 
that in any way modify or change portions of Asia, 
giving to it peculiarities of its own. 

In a general way, compare the climate north 
of the great central highland with the climate south 
of this highland. In the same general way compare 
the plant and animal life of these regions. Could 
the difference in _ latitude 
alone account for the wide 





mountain arrangement in 
each. Note the well defined 
triangular shape of Europe, 
and the mountain arrange- 
ment here. 

4. Does anyone know how 
the continent of Asia got its 
name? 

There is much doubt 
among scholars as to just how 
the name came into use, but 
Herodotus, “the Father of 
History,” tells us that just as 
the word “Europe” comes from 
a Hebrew or Assyrian root 
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divergencies? 

Also, compare the cli- 
mate, the plant, animal, and 
human life, the density of pop- 
ulation, and the state of civil- 
ization in the eastern and 
western parts of the continent. 

From the foregoing we 
find that Asia is a continent 
of extremes, that it presents 
more numerous and more va- 
ried divergencies of life and of 
civilization than any other 
continent. 

PROBLEM: What has 
caused Asia to have—(a) Its 
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Ar od 


and means “setting sun,” so FIGURE 2 great size? (b) Its shape? 
the word “Asia” comes from a The Continental Core of Asia (after (c) Its position—wholly with- 
similar root and means “rising Herbertson) in the eastern and northern 








hemispheres, extending from 





sun.” You see, geography, as 
well as most other branches of 
learning, had its beginnings in Egypt and in Greece, 
and naturally it is tinged with the ideas of those 
nations. The Greeks probably used these terms lo- 
cally at first: the country around Ephesus was Asia, 
or the east. As geographical knowledge of the con- 
tinent was extended, the name al- 

, 30 traveled onward, and in time 





level is frequently of no less 
importance than the effect of 
latitude, since the changes of 
temperature and climate caus- 
ed by each are comparable. 

3. The relative position of 
the high and low lands on the 


came to be used to designate the 
entire continent. 

5. Study your map of Asia. 
We find that it is wholly within 
what hemispheres? Could you 
readily fit this continent into a 
triangle? Let us see, then, just 
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earth’s surface modifies the di- 
rections of the winds, the 
amount of rainfall and various 
other atmospheric phenomena, 
with corresponding effects as 
to life and life opportunities ss 
as marked and as important as 
produced by the relative dis- 
tribution of the land and the 
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FIGURE 1 


The Continents Compared as to Size 


what figure it most nearly con- 
forms to as to shape. Find the 
extreme northern point at Cape 
Sievero-Vostochny (i. e., North- 
east), 78 degrees N. Lat., and 
note the irregular coast line 
across the Arctic Ocean, between 
the 70th and 75th parallels of N. 
Lat. The southern coast, we 
note, is much less irregular, even 








sea. 

4. The history of the 
growth and development of every continent is 
the resultant of the struggles of man in adjust- 
ing himself to his environment. “Man may mod- 
ify his environment, physical and social, but he 
cannot recreate it.” 

5. Not only are the distribution of plant and 
animal life, and to a great extent the kind and 
form of life also, dependent on temperature, but 
to a considerable extent the same is true of 
people—the kind of people, their habits, their 
life. Stature, complexion, mental and moral 
qualities are affected and in part determined by 
these physical causes, and governments and so- 
cial conditions result accordingly. 

6. Without man’s intelligent and persistent 
co-operation the most favorable natural re- 
sources may coexist with actual stagnation as to 
development and progress. With his mastery 
and utilization of these same resources man’s 
needs increase, he is led to discovery and inven- 
tion, and these in turn create other needs which 
react in still further controls. So the interde- 
pendence is strengthened, never gotten away 
from, 


Plan of Presentation 


Have available a globe, a map of the world 
(preferably a relief map), and a relief map of the 
continent of Asia. Have the pupils open their geog- 
raphy text to a map of Asia and keep it ready for 
reference. 


with its great penninsulas; Ara- 
_bia, we note, reaches to about 10 
degrees N. Lat., while the Malay peninsula extends 
to within 1% degrees of the equator. The most 
easterly point of Asia is Cape Vostochny (i. e., 
East), at 190 degrees E. Long. Its most southwest- 
erly point is Cape Baba, not far from the Darda- 
nelles, 26 degrees E. Long.; its most northwesterly 
point is on the 60th meridian, as it enters the Arctic 
Ocean, nearly opposite the island of New Zembla. To 
connect these extreme points would include so much 
of the coast waters that it would not truthfully give 
us the shape of the land mass. Therefore let us in- 
stead of using these extremes 


just above the equator to well 
within the Arctic Circle? (d) Its remarkable di- 
versity of plant, animal, and human life within such 
close range of each other? 

6. For answers to these questions, I am going to 
ask you to go with me far back into the ages, and 
consider the building of this great continent. 

You have no doubt heard that one of the occu- 
pations of the people in this great stretch of cold 
Siberia is gathering the ivory of tusks of buried 
mammoths—fossilized remains of animals buried 
many ages ago. Now these animals were natives of 
a warm or hot climate. They could not have lived 
in Siberia as Siberia is now. There are other re- 
mains—shells, reptiles, sea animals—which prove 
that well up into this northern region water flowed, 
and it was warm water. But the kinds of rock in 
the interior of the Deccan Plateau, in Java, and 
most of the land south of the great central highland 
prove that that region is of great antiquity. We 
have, therefore, the strange picture of what is now 
Asia consisting of two land masses, one to the south, 
one to the north, with a body of water flowing be- 
tween. Futhermore the climate at that remote 
date continued warm well up into what is now fro- 
zen Siberia. What happened? What has brought 
about these remarkable changes, giving us this 
highest of all mountain uplifts here where once there 
was sea? Why did the climate of the northerly 
region change till the life then extant upon it could 
no longer exist? Think what a breaking asunder in 
the bowels of the earth, what an upheaval of its 
rocky interior! Let us see if we can discover any 
plan or trace any regularity in these monstrous 
mountain formations. Perhaps as we study over 
this, reasons for some of the many and great differ- 
ences we have before noted may suggest themselves 
to us. 





start with such a point on the 
northern coast as will enable 
us to drop an almost perpen- 
dicular line to the most 
southeasterly point of China, 
thence across the southern 
part to the most southwest- 
erly point, exclusive of Ara- 
bia and Asia Minor, then a 
slant line to the most north- 
westerly point, thence in a 
northeasterly direction to 
our starting point. This 
gives us the continental core 
as an irregular quadrilater- 
al. (See Figure 2.) 

Now let us note the 
zones, heat belts, wind belts, 
and rain belts which cross 
Asia. We will not now stop 
to consider the ways in which 
nor the extent to which the 
general plan has been modi- 








Section across Asia from South to North, along the Meridian of - 


Saberca, 


FIGURE 3 


90 degrees E, (after Herbertson) 
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Map No. 1 Rs 
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Map No. 2 

















If you will carefully study the mountain 
mass on a relief map you will see that the greatest 
height and massiveness is near the central part. The 
very heart of it all seems to be the Pamir Plateau. 
This plateau, known to the dwellers there as the 
“roof of the world,” is, as its name indicates, a 
series of valleys and ridges. The floors of the val- 
leys are on an average 11,000 feet above sea-level, 
and the ridges rise several thousand feet above them. 

Curiously enough, we find the mountain ranges 
extending out from this plateau in different direc- 
tions, like great arms, or spokes in a wheel. Between 
these arms are four great plateaus. giving to us the 
four chief divisions of Asia. 

Rising from the northeast corner of the Pa- 
mirs and extending in a northeasterly direction we 
trace the Thian Shan, or “Celestial” mountains, 
peaks of which rise to a height of 20,000 feet and 
more. These form the northern boundary of the 
Gobi desert. Along the foot of these ranges lie the 
principal cultivated districts of central Asia, and 
the few towns that this barren, thinly-settled region 
can boast. Continuing, in a broken line, we have 
the Altai mountains, rising to 10,000 or 12,000 feet, 
separating the waters of western Siberia from those 
of the Mongolian Plateau. Again resuming the di- 
rect northeasterly trend are the Yablonoi, with 
everywhere a great elevation, exceeding 10,000 and 
12,000 feet in many places. Bending well to the 
north and continuing to the far northeastern ex- 
tremity of the continent are the Stanovoi, rising to 
a height of 4,000 or 5,000 feet, and determining the 
far northeastern peninsula, Kamchatka, and the 
coast to the borders of Manchuria. 

From the extreme southeastern corner of the 
Pamirs, bending far to the southward, are the 
mighty Himalayas, the highest mountains of the 
world. Along their entire length they rise above the 
perpetual snow line. Few of the passes are less 
than 15,000 or 16,000 feet high along the main 
ridge, while peaks of 20,000 feet abound along the 
entire chain. Mt. Everest, called the highest moun- 
tain in the world, supposed to be 29,000 feet high, is 
near the center. In the higher altitudes all vege- 
table life ceases to exist, and animal life is sup- 
ported only with great difficulty. What effect would 
this great barrier have on the spread of the plant 
and animal life on each side of it? What would be 
the effect on the vast layers of air through which it 
penetrates? Observation proves that this mountain 
mass forms a complete separation between the parts 
of the stratum of air that comes in contact with the 
earth on its different sides. What effect would that 
have on the climate of the region to the north? On 
the rainfall? Méreover, the very high summits 
form obstructions to nearly three-fourths of the 
masses of air which rest on this portion of the 
earth’s surface, and nearly all of the moisture it 
contains. Throughout its length it is a barrier to 
about one-half of the air and three-fourths of the 
moisture. Even the lower ranges bring great at- 
mospheric changes, for you know that one-fourth of 
all the air, and one-half of all the moisture it car- 
ries lie below 9,000 feet. For a long time geogra- 
phers could not understand why the snow line is so 





much higher on the northern than on the southern 
side of these mountains—then the simplest of all 
reasons presented itself: there is so little moisture 
in the air on the northern side as compared with 
that on the southern that much less snow falls on the 
former, and of course even that falls at a greater 
altitude. Why? So many interesting things have 
been written about the Himalayas that you will not 
find it hard to learn facts that will help you to 
make comparisons between the Himalayas and other 
mountains of Asia, and with the Alps, and with the 
mountains in our own country. It is particularly 
worth while to note the differences in climate, rain- 
fall, plant and animal life on the two sides of this 
mountain range. Just north of the Himalayas are 
the Karakorum mountains, and far to the north of 
these the Kuen Lun, bounding the northern edge of 
this portion of the great uplift and sloping to the 
desert of Gobi. 

To the west of the Pamirs, an almost un- 
broken line of mountains extends across southwest- 
ern Asia. Beginning with the Hindu Kush range 
the uplift is continued in the Elburz to the Caspian 
Sea; thence it bends northwest to Ararat, famed in 
Bible history, which rises to a height of about 17,000 
feet; thence by the high hills of the Black Sea re- 
gion, in which are the Olympus and Ida of ancient 
times, these hills rising to a height of 6,000 or 7,000 
feet; far to the southward is the higher range of 
the Taurus mountains, reaching an elevation of 
8,000 or 10,000 feet, and, like the mountains around 
the Black Sea, declining in altitude as the Mediter- 
ranean is approached. 

And lastly, from the southwest corner of the 
Pamirs extends the lowev, shorter range of the Sulai- 
man mountains, and, continuing to the Arabian Sea, 
the Hala mountains. 

(NotE—Throughout this development, which 
should be partly given by the teacher, partly ob- 


‘tained from the pupils, the teacher should be at the 


board giving a simple graphic representation to ac- 
company the oral description. As each mountain 
range is mentioned, the teacher should indicate its 
position and extent by a line properly placed, while 
the pupils trace the same on the maps in the text 
with the finger. Throughout this portion of the 
treatment this is the method suggested. As the 
progressive series of maps is developed vivid mind- 
pictures of outstanding factors and characteristics 
will be formed, and in the meanwhile the pupil’s 
subconscious mind will be busy with many a quest 
after information and explanation which will result 
in much independent questioning, reasoning, and re- 
search. Remarkably clear and rich concepts are 
thus formed and along with them excellent geo- 
graphical habits. At the completion of this topic 
the map on the board should approximate Map No. 1, 
given herewith.) 

SUMMARIZING: We have this band of lofty, 
folded mountains, which are a part of the entire Old- 
World uplift also seen throughout south-central 
Europe, extending from the extreme southwestern 
part of the continent to the far northeast, the long- 
est, highest, most nearly continuous line of moun- 
tains in the world. 


7. Let us now consider the four great divi- 
sions of the continent, divided each from the other 
by these mountain ranges. 

We noticed how the mountain ranges separate 
as they pass eastward, giving us the Plateau of 
Thibet, a rugged table-land with a mean elevation of 
15,000 feet; long, and narrow as compared to its 
length, broken by mountain ranges that rise into the 
regions of perpetual snow, and continuing eastward 
to the mountains which break into eastern China. 
Extreme cold and extreme drought make most of 
the plateau little better than a desert. Nothing 
worthy the name of a tree is to be found. You will 
be interested to compare conditions as to vegetation, 
the people and their life here with conditions on the 
slopes of the mountains leading southward. Just 
above Thibet is the high, barren plateau of Turke- 
stan, and to the east, extending to the Kinghan 
mountains, the desert of Gobi. Taken together, 
these three plateaus form the great central Asiatic 
desert, nowhere less than 2,000 feet above sea level, 
broken throughout by ranges that rise to 10,000 or 
12,000 feet, and bounded on all sides by lofty moun- 
tains. p , 

To the west of the Pamirs we find the ranges 
draw together in the Armenian plateau, and 
throughout this location they are neither so compact 
nor so extensive, nor so high. Longitudinally 
throughout this western mountain area we find two 
very different regions—to the north, a region of rel- 
ative depression; to the south, a region of relative 
elevation. From the depressions on the north which 
have become the Black and Caspian Seas, with other 
valleys.and basins, which need not here be differ- 
entiated, rise steeply the Pontus, Elburz, and Hindu 
Kush ranges, their short slopes to the south giving 
us the plateaus of Asia Minor and Iran. To the 
south of Asia Minor rise the Taurus, with their 
steep slopes to the flood plains which separate the 
Old World Region from the southern tableland. 

To the north of the Pamirs, the mountains 
drop abruptly to the Old World Lowland Region, 
vast diluvial plains of Siberia (in itself almost equal 
to all of Europe) and Turkestan continuing to the 
Ural mountains on the west, the Arctic Ocean on 
the north, a nearly level rolling country broken by 
hills and many depressions which have become lakes, 
some of them salt, and including the inland sea, 
Aral. 

South of the Pamirs are the Asiatic Table- 
lands, and we find that Ceylon, the Deccan and 
Arabia are different in their entire geological struc- 
ture, as well as in many other ways, from the other 
portions of the continent. Except the northern part 
which runs into the flood-plain region of Mesopo- 
tamia, we have in Arabia a great peninsula made up 
of independent low-lying mountain ranges, which 
rise to about 3,000 or 4,000 feet, with narrow valleys 
in between. Note, on your physical map, conditions 
throughout this country, with the differences on the 
coast. What would you expect as to vegetation? 
What effect would these conditions naturally bring 
about in the life of the people? India gives geogra- 
phers much food for thought. Ages older than the 

(Continued on page 75) 
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THE TALE OF MR.TURKEY 


you to copy. Sée how well you can do them... 


S) y ‘EG 
SR ee A Thanksgiving Story and some easy pictures for | ye 





In Penn-syl-va-nia, 
Years ago. 

There lived a boy 
You'd like to know. 


¢ 
¢ 
¢ 


He had 5 sibler. 
Full of fun. 
Of all the teases 


She was one. 


a“ 
—_ 


ne ee 
— —_ 


They owned a Turkey 
Big and roun 

He stood quite high up 
From the ground. 


His face was round 


His hat was tall 
Although he really 
Was quite small 


« 


She wore a little 
Peak-ed hat, 

Find curls each side 
Her Face so Fat 


He chased the chickens, 


Worried the cat, 
Jind grew until 
He grew so fat 





Le) 


His name was lon 
Just like a man. 

They called him 
Little John-a-than. 


I'm sure you never 
Could feel blue 

When small Pris-cil-la 
Smiled at you. 


That when Thanksgiving 
Day came round 
Upon a platter 
e was found. 


a es oe Rie denen eat. Goan sgn ot nie ne ee 
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Bobwhite’s Feeding Time 


= you had seen Bertie Bob- 
white when he was a cunning, 
fluffy little chick, you might 
have thought him one of Mrs. 
Barnyard Hen’s brood. In- 
ED stead of coming out of the 
egg naked, he had hatched with all his feath- 
ers. Also, he scratched in the dirt for insects 
and followed his parents about to learn the 
best kinds of food to eat; and when any dan- 
ger threatened him and his brothers and sis- 
ters, they huddled close to Mamma Bobwhite, 
and she did her best to cover them with her 
short wings. All these things you have seen 
happen in the Barnyard Hen family. 

Also, Bertie was like Mrs. Hen’s chicks in 
having many brothers and sisters. In the 
nest of leaves and grass built by his parents 
last April in a hollow of the ground under 
the hazel bush, three broods were raised dur- 
ing the summer. Bertie had hatched from the 
first nestful of ten brilliant white eggs. The 
second brood came from eighteen eggs, and 
the third from fifteen; so you can see that 
Bertie never got lonesome for want of play- 
mates. 

Nevertheless, he was much more timid 
than the Barnyard Hen’s chickens, for he 
soon learned of the terrible men who hunted 
his tribe with guns and dogs. Very early 
Papa Bobwhite had taught the young brood 
to sleep at night in a close circle on the 
ground, with all their tails pointed toward 
the center and their heads turned outward, in 
order to detect enemies coming from any di- 
rection. Outside this circle the faithful fath- 
er himself always kept guard. 

When danger was near, Bertie would 
squat low among the weeds and leaves, with 
his wings pressed close against his sides and 
every feather clinging tightly, scarcely dar- 
ing to breathe. The color of his coat, too, had 
helped to save his life more than once. He 
was a fine-looking bird about ten inches 
long, his back mottled with blacks and 
browns and his forehead and throat white, 
with a white line over his eye. His sisters 
looked just like him except that where he had 
white markings they had buff. But when he 
was hiding from a hunter, a fox, or a weasel, 
he looked like nothing so much as a tightly 
rolled ball of mud and leaves and dried grass 
and twigs. No wonder the hunting dogs had 
hard work in finding him among the vegeta- 
tion he so closely resembled! 

When Autumn came Bertie and his family 
had to be more cautious than ever. Their 
clear whistle of ““Bob-white!”’ “Bob-white!” 
with its two sweet, ringing notes was heard 
less and less. In addition to peril from the 
hunter, the fox and the weasel, the food be- 
gan to give out. The weed seeds, which fur- 
nished the Bobwhites with half their meals, 
began to dry up and disappear; the wild 
berries were gone; the grain was harvest- 
ed, and even the gleanings among the stub- 
ble would not last much longer. As frost 
hardened the ground, it became more diffi- 
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cult to find wireworms, beetles, billbugs, 
weevils, and cutworms, all of which are a 
part of the quail’s bill of fare. 

November found Bertie and his brothers 
and sisters scratching among the fallen 
leaves for stray insects or weed seeds, and 
growing hungrier every day. The icy No- 
vember rains left them shivering, for empty 
stomachs always make the cold harder to 
bear than full ones. 

One chill cloudy day Bertie stole out of the 
woods and ran through the high brown 
weeds toward the farmhouse across the fields. 
He remembered that in the summer his moth- 
er had several times taken him and others 
of the brood to the big farm garden, where 
they had had a fine time picking up grubs 
and seeds. He decided to visit the garden 
again in hopes of finding some stray titbits, 
for, shy as he was, starvation was fast mak- 
ing him bold. He had gone as far as the 
farmer’s strawstack in the stubble field 
when he made a wonderful discovery. From 
the stack a thin line of wheat grains wound 
through the tall grass, now losing itself and 
now reappearing. It had apparently trick- 
led from a hole in some grain bag that was 
being hauled to the barn. 

Joyfully Bertie followed the trail, eating as 
he went, until it suddenly led him out of the 
grass into the open, where he hesitated to go. 
Just then he looked up and found himself 
near a poultry yard surrounded by a high 
fence of wire netting. A chicken of about 
his own size had escaped under the fence 
and was strolling toward him. Now Bertie 
was the friendliest little fellow in the world, 
and if he hadn’t been hunted so much he 
would have been as tame 
as a sparrow. So, when the 
chicken spied him peeping 
through the grasses and 
stopping short, Bertie said 
shyly, “Hullo! Who are you? 
I’m Bertie Bob-White!” 

“l’m Hoppy Hen. 
what are you doing here 

Bertie pointed out the thin 
trail of grain he had been 
following and explained that 
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he was getting his dinner. 

Young Hoppy Hen looked at the grain 
rather scornfully and sniffed, “Pooh! We 
chickens get better grain than that every 
meal of our lives. I wouldn’t bother to pick 
up such trash! —Dear me, I hear our dinner 
coming this minute. I must run or I’ll miss 
it!” 

And back to the chicken yard he dashed, 
just as a little girl came out among the hens 
and chickens with a big pan of grain, calling, 
“Come, chicky, chicky, chicky !” 

Bertie shrank back in the weeds, watching 
the little girl eagerly as she tossed large 
handfuls of grain to the clucking, scrambling 
brood. Some of it flew in circles so wide that 
it fell outside the wire netting into the tangle 
of grasses. Bertie managed to snatch a few 
grains, which proved the finest he had ever 
tasted. And Hoppy Hen had said that the 
chickens got this delicious grain at every 
meal! Bertie crouched in the weeds, waiting 
hungrily for more. In his excitment he made 
a rustling movement which seemed to attract 
the attention of the little girl, who had moved 
close to the wire fence. In another moment 
she had seen him. 

“Oh, Tim, come here,” she cried softly, as 
a little boy came running into the poultry 
yard. “There’s something stirring in the 
grass yonder. It looks like a quail. Sh! 
don’t scare it away !” 

“Grandpa says there are lots of ’em in the 
woods and not much for them to eat,” replied 
the little boy. “A quail ought to be fed the 
same as a chicken. Throw it some oats, Nan. 
Maybe it’s hungry.” 


(Continued on page 72) 


This outline may be 
given to pupils to trace 
and color with paints 
or crayons, using as a 
guide the description 
given in the story. 
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Practical Exercises in Rural Arithmetic— III 


IN planning the building and 
SN grounds for his country home, 
{)/ Mr. Bronson realized the value 
“% of making his surroundings 
attractive. Much of the cut- 
over land in the section is as 
yet untouched by the hand of 
man in any effort to beautify it or make it more 
“livable.” It was Liberty Hyde Bailey, I be- 
lieve, who said: “The American home is the 
bulwark of the nation. To make it attractive 
without, as well as comfortable within, in- 
creases its efficiency in maintaining the good 
citizenship upon which the security of the 
American republic depends.” 

Understanding that the comfort, beauty and 
convenience of his home not only played an 
important part in making his family contented 
and happy in the country, but also added to the 
actual cash value of his farmstead, Mr. Bron- 
son took considerable care in planning his 
lawn, buildings, etc. The following is a dia- 
gram of the landscape worked out and planted 
in the spring of 1921: 
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Landscape 


Making Grounds Attractive 

Write letters to a number of seed houses and 
nurseries asking for catalogues of shrubs, 
flowers, trees and garden seeds. 

Prepare a landscape drawing of the plan of 
your own home grounds. Compare this with 
more ideal plans. 

Make a careful landscape sketch of the 
lawn and home grounds you would like to 
have. Draw this on thin white paper (type- 
writer paper is satisfactory). Fill in the trees 
and shrubs with green, the flower beds with 
green, blue, red, and yellow, and outline the 
entire drawing with India ink. 

Make an estimate of the cost of shrubs, 
flowers and trees for your ideal plan. 

The following trees, shrubs, etc., were 
planted by Mr. Bronson on his farm. Esti- 
mate the cost. (Except as noted, prices given 
are for one tree or shrub.) 

1. For the windbreak: 50 golden weeping willows, 
$1.50; 50 Norway spruce, three to four feet high, 
$2.50. 

2. Trees for lawn planting: four blue spruce, 
$5.00; three Douglas firs, $1.50; two boxelders, 
$1.50; two cut-leafed weeping birch, $1.50. 

3. Shrubs for mass plantings about lawn: four 
hydrangea grandiflora, $1.00; three mock orange, 
$.50; six spirea Vanhouttei, $.50; 
six hardy roses, $.50. 

4. For border about house: six Virginia creep- 


two lilacs, $.50; 
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ers, $.75; ten Japanese barberry, $.35; two dozen 
gladiolus, $.75 per dozen. 

5. One blue spruce, one boxelder and one Douglas 
fir did not survive the transplanting. What percent- 
age of the entire number of trees purchased for lawn 
planting was lost? 

6. Five golden willows and four Norway spruce 
were killed by drought. What percentage of the 
windbreak remained? 

7. What percentage of the cost of the windbreak 
was lost? 

8. Six dollars was spent for lawn grass seed. 
What percentage was that of the entire investment 
for lawn and house border purposes? 

Make a series of similar problems based on 
your own estimate for lawn planting. 


House Planning and Building 

The accompanying plan was designed and 
used by Mr. Bronson in building his house. 

Draw a similar plan of your cwn home. Use 
a sheet of white typewriter paper and outline 
your drawing with India ink. 

Write letters to Gordon Van Tine, Daven- 
port, Ia.; Harris Bros.; Sears, Roebuck, etc., for 
their catalogues of ready-built houses. Select 
from these the plan for a farm home that seems 
to you most practical. 

Write a page of criticisms on the house that 
Mr. Bronson planned. Show wherein it is not 
as convenient as it might be made. What 
changes would you suggest? 

The excavation of the basement was the first 
task. 

The dimensions were as follows: 14 ft. x 24 
ft. x 6 ft. 


1. Estimate the number of cubic yards removed 
in excavating the basement. 

2. All of the dirt thus excavated Mr. Bronson 
hauled to place on his newly constructed road. How 
many loads were thus used? (One cubic yard per 
load.) 

3. The walls of the basement and foundation for 
the house were made of concrete eight inches thick. 
Calculate the number of cubic feet of concrete nec- 
essary for these walls. 

(Make a diagram to help you visualize this problem.) 

In mixing concrete the following ingredients 
are used in different proportions: Cement is 
always the smallest quantity in a mixture and 
is always mentioned first. It comes in bags 
containing about one cubic foot each, so that 
the amount of cement is taken as the unit of 
measurement. The other materials are com- 
pared with it. The second ingredient is sand 
and the third stone or gravel. When a “1:2:4” 
mixture is spoken of it means that to every 
cubic foot of cement there are two cubic feet 
of sand and four cubic feet of gravel or stone. 
The following table gives the volume of con- 
crete produced by different mixtures. 


Concrete Mixture 


CEMENT SAND GRAVEL VOL. OF CONCRETE 
1 bag 1% cu. ft 3 cu. ft. Make 3 1-2) cu. ft. 
i * oe 3 cu. ft. “ 3 9-10 J 
; 2 vid 4 cu. ft. “4 1-2 “x 
Tied — 5 cu. ft. “ § 2-5 sd 
eg lied 5 cu. ft. “6 4-5 mt SP 


Rich mixture 1:114:3 for roads, ete. 
Standard mixture 1:2:4 for floors, roofs, arches. 
Medium mixture 1:244:5 for foundations, walls. 
Lean mixture 1:3:6 for large mass work. 
1. How many bags of cement, using a medium 
mixture, were used for the foundation and walls? 


2. How many cubic feet of sand and gravel? 


3. From your local dealer find out the prevailing 
prices of the above and estimate the cost of the con- 
crete work for foundation and walls of cellar. Write 
to the following address for a list of free publica- 
tions dealing with concrete: ‘Portland Cement 
Association, 642 Metropolitan Bank Building, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.” Ask them also for their booklet, 
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Concrete on the Farm. From it you may learn all 
about the various uses of concrete, how to mix it 
and what to make.) 

4. Estimate the cost of a concrete foundation for 
your house, your barn, your chicken -house, water 
tank, ete. 


5. Estimate the cost of the cellar floor, the barn 
floor, the cattle barn and other surfaces on your 
own farm. 

Secure the necessary ingredients and make a 
stand for a flower pct, a sun dial, a concrete 
bowl, etc. Follow the instructions for mixing 
as given in the above mentioned booklet. 

From the Gordon VanTine catalogue of 
Ready-Built Homes, pages 8-14, study the 
meaning of the following terms: plates, sills, 
joists, studs, rafters, verge boards, sheathing, 
ship lap, lap siding, etc. 

Study carefully the material on Measure- 
ment of Lumber given in your textbook. 


1. Estimate the number of board feet in the fol- 
lowing lumber specifications for Mr. Bronson’s 
farmhouse: 


40 pieces 2x8x lM __ Joists No. board ft.-——” 
66 “ 2x4x12~ Studs’ a od ee 4 
40 “ 2x4x 14 Rafters - ? 
40 = 2x4x8 Ceiling Joists Re wae) nee . 
60 =“ 2x4x5 Gable Studs ie ae ge t 
. 2x6x 14 Verge Boards a. 8 aT 
Oy 2x6x 12  #£42Verge Beards : 
5: = 2x4x 114 Partitions Upstairs “ ? 
— 2x4x8 Partitions Upstairs “ ? 
Be 2x4x8 Partitions Upstairs ‘ i 
4 * 2x4x 14. Parti’s Downstairs “ ‘“ “ - 4 
2 * 2x4x8 Parti’s Downstairs “ ‘“ ‘ ——? 


2. How many square feet of sheathing (ship lap) 
will be needed for the sides and ends of house? 


3. How many square feet of roof boards will be 
needed for the roof? 

4. How many square feet of 6-inch lap siding 
will be needed for sides and ends of house? 


5. How many square feet of 6-inch flooring wil! 
be reeded for downstairs and upstairs rooms? 


6. Secure prices from your local lumber yard an’! 
estimate the Jumber bill of the above. Porch and in- 
terior finish not included in above lists. 


7. How many square feet of wall board will be 
necessary for covering the interior walls of the four 
rooms? Deduct for windows and doors as follows: 
Living Room 

3 windows, 24 in. x 26 in.; 2 doors, 3 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. 
Kitchen 
3 


“a 24 in. x 26in.;3 “ 3 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. 


Bedrooms 
2 ee 24 in. x 26in.;2 ‘“ 2 ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. 6 in. 
2 12 in. x 14 in. 


8. How much will the wall board cost at $55.00 per 
1000 square fect? ‘ 
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Mother Goose Ter— Tom the Piper’s Son 


Directions: Trace the outlines of this toy on sheets of heavy construction paper. (The sheets of cardboard that are inside Father’s shirts 
from the laundry are fine for this.) Cut and mount as shown, using small, roundheaded, 
Piper’s Son wears a green suit with scarlet trimming and shoes. 


when they come 
brass paper fasteners. Tom the 
His hair is light brown. * 
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ONG ago, in Norway, there 
‘4 lived a poor woodcutter who 
had a great many children, 
all of whom were fair to see, 
the youngest daughter being 
especially beautiful. One 
windy night in fall, when the cold rain shot 
down, the family, cuddled together about a 
bright wood fire, heard a loud tapping on the 
window. The father opened the door, and 
there stood a great White Bear. The bears 
were very friendly in that country, so the 
woodcutter was not afraid. 

“Good evening,” said the bear, politely. 

“Good evening,” returned the woodcutter. 

Then the Bear said: “I have come to seek 
2 companion. I love your youngest daugh- 
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BY SUSIE M. BEST 


Illustrated by Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


ter. If you will give her to me, I will make 
you very rich.” 

The woodcutter replied that he would see 
if his daughter were willing to go and in- 
vited the Bear to call again in a few days. 

After thinking the matter over, the young- 
est daughter finally decided that she would 
go with the Bear when he returned. So on 
Thursday, when the Bear came again, she 
bade farewell to her family, mounted the 
Bear’s back, and rode away. After she had 
gone some distance, the Bear said to her, 
“Are you afraid, maiden?” She replied, “Oh, 
no, Bear, I am not afraid at all.” At this, 
the Bear seemed pleased and said, “Hold on 
tight and you will be safe.” 

After traveling some miles further, they 
came to a high hill where the Bear 
paused. He struck the side of the hill 
with one of his paws and said some 
magic words, and lo, and behold! a 
door opened and he went in with the 
girl on his back. 

She found herself in a great hall 
lighted by a thousand lamps, 
making the place as bright 
as day. She jumped from 
the Bear’s back and he gave 







her a silver bell, saying: 
‘hy “Whenever you 
Q wish anything 
° ring this bell and 


the thing you de- 
sire will appear at 
once. You will not 
be troubled with 
ness 6=6me during the day, 
but every evening 
when it is dark, I 
will come and talk 
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East of the Sun and West of the Moon 


with you. You must never try to see me at 
night—if you do, you will bring great trouble 
on us both.” 

True to his promise, the Bear came to see 
the maiden every evening when it was dark. 
She could not distinguish his form, but once 
when she chanced to touch him, she discov- 
ered that his paw was a hand, like the hand 
of aman! This seemed odd, and she became 
so curious to see him that she could not rest. 
So one night when she was sure he was 
asleep, she stole to his couch, carrying a 
lighted candle which she held over him. 
Wonder of wonders! What she saw was not 
a bear at all, but a most beautiful Prince! 
In her excitement she held the candle too 
close to him and three drops of hot grease 
fell on his shirt. At that very moment he 
awakened and sprang to his feet. He was 
greatly troubled at finding her there. 

“What have you done?” hecried. “You 
have spoiled everything by your curiosity 
and have brought great misery on us both. 
I am not a Bear; I am a Prince, enchanted 
by a witch because I would not marry her 
daughter, the Princess Long Nose. To pun- 
ish me for my refusal, she cast a spell over 
me that makes me a Bear by day. I can only 
be freed from this spell by the love of a 
maiden willing to dwell with me a year with- 
out seeing me by night. Now you have looked 
too soon and have thrown me again into the 
witch’s power. I must go at once to her 
castle and wed her daughter who has a nose 
three yards long! Alas! Alas! 

How the maiden wept! “Oh, do not leave 
me,” she cried, “or else take me with you, 
for I love you dearly!” 

. “It cannot be,” said the Prince, “but you 
may follow me if you can. The castle to 
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which I must go is east of the sun and west 
of the moon, and there is no road that leads 
to it. That is all I may tell you, and so, 
farewell!” 

As he spoke, he seemed to vanish from her 
sight, and in a jiffy the castle and the garden 
also disappeared, and she found herself alone 
in a wood, weeping bitterly. 

Without delay, however, she set out to fol- 
low the Prince. After some time, she came 
to a high mountain where an old woman was 
playing with a golden apple. “Perhaps she 
can help me,” thought the maiden. So she 
said: 

“Old woman, old woman, old woman, I pray, 

Please answer my question and show me the 
wa 

To the ai where Long Nose, the Princess, 
abides, 

For the Prince that I love I am certain she 
hides!” 

But the old woman did not know. “I am 
sorry,” she said, but “I cannot direct you. I 
only know that the place is east of the sun 
and west of the moon, but there is no road to 
it. However, I will give you my apple and 
lend you my horse. Go to my neighbor on 
the next mountain 
—she may be able 
to help you. When 
you get there, whis- 
per the word 
‘home’ in my 
horse’s ear and he 
will come back to 
me.” 

The maiden 

hanked her, took 

the apple, mounted 
the horse, and rode 
on. When she came 
to the second moun- 
tain, she saw a sec- 
ond old woman combing her long hair with a 
golden comb. Pausing, she questioned the 
old dame: 





“Old woman, old woman, old woman, I pray, 

Please answer my question and tell me the 
way 

To the castle where Long Nose, the Princess, 
abides, 

For the Prince that I love I am certain she 
hides.” 
But the second old woman only shook her 
head. “It is east of the sun and west of the 
moon,” she said, “but there is no road that 
leads to it. However, I will give you my 
comb and lend you my horse so that you may 
ride on to my neighbor at the next mountain. 
Maybe she will be able to help you.” 
Thereupon, the maid thanked her, took 
the comb, mounted the horse, and rode on. 
When she reached the third mountain, she 
found the third old woman spinning at a 
golden spindle. Hoping for help, she cried: 
“Old woman, old woman, old woman, I pray, 
Please answer my question and tell me the 
wa 

To the cule where Long Nose, the Princess, 
abides, 

For the Prince that I love I am certain she 
hides.” 

But this old woman could not help her 
either. “It is east of the sun and west of the 
moon,” she said, “but there is no road to it. 
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However, I will give you my spindle and lend 
you my horse, so you may ride to the East 
Wind. Perhaps he will blow you there, since 
there is no road to follow.” 

So away went the maiden and soon she 
reached the cave of the East Wind to whom 
she told her story, singing this song: 

“Oh, East Wind, dear East Wind, 

Be kind to me, pray, 

And blow me, and blow me, 

Oh, far, far away, 

To the castle of Long Nose; 

Oh, grant me this boon,-— 
Blow me east of the sun 

And west of the moon.” 


But the East Wind, unable to 
help her, sent her to his broth- 
er, the West Wind, who in turn 
sent her to the South Wind, 
who directed her to the North 
Wind. When she reached the 
North Wind’s cave, she was 
alarmed at his terrible appear- 
ance, but gathering her cour- 
age, she told her story and 
begged his help. 

Touched by her appeal, the 
gruff old fellow agreed to assist 
her. “There is no road to fol- 
low and the castle is very far 
away,” he said, “but I guess I 
can blow you to it. Get on my 
back and I will try to land you there.” 

Overjoyed, she obeyed, and he puffed 
and puffed and puffed himself till he looked 
like a monstrous balloon. Then, with a 
great rush and a roar, off he started. 

Such a journey! His great speed and the 
rush through the air nearly took the breath 
out of her body, but at last he blew her right 
to the castle, east of the sun and west of the 
moon. There he left her and blew himself 
back to his cave. 

The maiden rested that night, and early 
the next morning she got out the golden ap- 
ple and walked under the castle window, 
singing sweetly : 

“Oh, dear Princess Long Nose, 
I pray you come see 


The fine golden apple 
I’ve brought here with me.” 


Long Nose heard and, being very curious, 
looked out of the window. When she saw the 
golden apple, she suddenly felt a wild desire 
to own it and offered to buy it. “It is not for 
sale,” said the maiden, “but I will give it to 
you if you will let me talk with the Prince in 
the tower.” 

“All right,” said Long Nose, “you may see 
him to-night.” 

Accordingly, when night came, the maiden 
was taken to the room of the Prince, but 
alas! he was sound asleep and she could not 
waken him, for Princess Long Nose had 
given him a sleeping drug. Disappointed, 
the maiden came away, but she tried her luck 
again the next morning, singing under the 
castle window: 

“Oh, dear Princess Long Nose, 
I pray you come see 


The comb of bright gold 
I have brought here with me.” 


Again Long Nose looked out, and when she 
saw the comb, she was frantic to own it. 
But again the maiden would give it up only 





for an interview with the Prince, and 
again she was admitted to the 
Prince’s room only to find him once 
more in a drugged sleep. 


The third morning she _ tried 
again, singing under the castle win- 
dow: 


“Oh, dear Princess Long Nose, 
I pray you come see 

The fine golden spindle 
I’ve brought here with me.” 

The Princess, as before, gave permission 
to her to see the Prince, in order to obtain the 
spindle. This time, the maiden found the 
Prince awake, for having heard of the lovely 
maiden who had been twice to see him while 
he slept, he had suspected he was being 
drugged, and had thrown the drink away. 
When he saw his dear maiden, he embraced 
her and said: “Dear girl, you have come just 
in time to save me. I was doomed by the 
witch to be married to-morrow to her awful 
long-nosed daughter. But now I shall refuse 
to wed anyone but a girl who can wash out 
the three grease stains in my shirt. Long 
Nose will try and fail; you will try and suc- 
ceed, and then, we will be married.” 

The very next day, the Prince sent out his 
avowal to wed only the maiden who could 
wash out the grease stains in his shirt. Long 
Nose, at once, made the attempt, but the 
harder she washed, the bigger the stains 
grew. Then the maiden tried and, immedi- 
ately, every stain disappeared. 

At sight of this, the witch and her daugh- 
ter became so angry that they both burst and 
put themselves out of the way forever. 

Then the Prince and his dear girl were 
married, after which they hurried away from 
the witch’s castle to the one where they had 
dwelt when he was a White Bear. Since then 
no one has ever been able to reach the land 
that is east of the sun and west of the moon, 
for there is no road that leads to it. 
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paper and color as follows: The lassie wears 
a gown of dull blue with a scarf of dull 
orange trimmed in black. Her hair is light, 
soft yellow banded with blue. 

Mount as shown, using a strip of tan oat- 
meal wall paper fourteen by thirty-six inches. 


INSTRUCTOR POSTER PATTERNS 


To supply the demands of the many teachers who 
desire duplicates of the Poster and Mother Goose 
pages published in this magazine, we have arranged 
two collections of these in convenient form. They 
are made up as follows: 

POSTER PATTERN BOOK I—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s Family, 
Bobby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy’s Bun- 
nies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese Girl, 
The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving Work. 
MOTHER GOOSE PATTERNS: Contrary Mary, 
Baa, Baa, Black Sheep; Little Miss Muffet; The 
Queen of Hearts; Polly, Put the Kettle On; Jack 
Horner; Nimble Jack; Simple Simon; Jack and Jill; 
Little Bo-Peep; Little Polly Flinders; Wee Willie 
Winkie; Dafiy-Down-Dilly ; Tom Tinker’s Dog; Hig- 
gledy, Piggledy; Old Mother Goose; To Market, To 
Market; Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Eater; Ding, Dong, 
Bell; Curly Locks. 

POSTER PATTERN BOOK II—DOUBLE PAGE 
PATTERNS: Peter Pan, The Three Bears, Children 
and Turkeys, Chinese Poster, Boy and Dogs, Hiawatha 
Poster, Blowing Bubbles, Chicken Little, Swiss 
Poster, Chestnutting. MOTHER  GOOSE_ PAT- 
TERNS: I Had a Little Pony; Dickery, Dickery, 
Dock; Luey Locket; Humpty Dumpty; Hot Cross 
3uns; Willy Boy; Three Wise Men; To Market; 
Diddle, Diddle, Dumpling; Goosie, Goosie, Gander; 
Cock-a-doodle-doo; Pease Porridge Hot; Little 
Tommy ‘Tittlemouse; Little Jumping Joan; Hey 
Diddle Diddle; A Dillar, A Dollar; Little Betty Blue; 
i of Hearts; Old Woman; Little Nanny Etti- 
ecat, 

Each Pattern Book also contains a Poster, repro- 
duced in full size and in colors, showing how to 
mount and color the patterns. 

Bound in heavy paper covers, postpaid, 60 cents 
cach, 


East of the Sun and West of the 
Moon 


a. 
DIRECTIONS: Trace the designs on white — 
_ 
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¢ O our girls know that weaving without a First, draw a straight line the entire length of your 1) 
@ loom is as fascinating as it is simple? Those _ board, an inch below the top edge. Along this line the warp 
of you who like to see pretty things grow un-__is to be tacked. As there is to be a blue border four inches 
o___ der the magic touch of your nimble fingers _ wide all around the rug, you will start the warp with all blue 
will find this a most interesting and profitable way to strips. Begin by tacking a blue strip on the line, near the 








Handsome Portieres, Table Covers, upper left-hand corner of the board. Have one end longer 
than the other. Put one tack in, give the strip two twists to- 
be woven of rags—can be woven without a loom. ward you, and fasten with the second tack just half an inch 
Old or new rags can be used; silk, cotton, or wool. The from the first one. Continue in this way until you have 
article can be made heavy or light; or in a close or open. eight ends, hanging edge to edge, which form the border 
weave to suit the purpose for which it is intended. Color atthe side of the rug. You now continue tacking blue strips 
schemes are unlimited, and a wealth of designs is at your in the same way, but the strips are to be ten inches long and 
command. A snip of the scissors will cut off one color, and a__ tacked so that the ends will all be of even length. Continue 
stitch or two will begin another. The work will progress these short strips until the center of the rug is as wide as you 
rapidly, and you will find it really absorbing as you sit a- want it, then use the longer strips again, to form.the border 
mong your vari-colored rags and watch them bloom into on the other side. 
harmoniously-toned hangings or into soft, warm rugs. To the ends of the short blue strips you now sew strips of 
A board and a few tacks make up your outfit. Let the white,. lapping the end of the blue on top of the white and 
board be 40 inches long for weaving arti- whipping the ends (as in the circle at bot- 
cles a yard wide. If you want to weave tom of page) to make them lie perfectly 
wider articles, the board may be length- flat. 
ened to suit your need. The wider the You now have a white center of warp 
board, the more you can weave at one with a blue border at top and sides. Draw 


spend your spare hours. 
Bed Spreads, Hammocks—in fact almost anything that can 
































































































































“tacking-up.” Two boards may be joined EAH each strip of warp down smocth and taut, 
by nailing strips across the backs. For x and tack it near the bottom edge of the 
small articles a pastry board serves the Ce ett rte board. Be careful to have the strips per- 
purpose. Small thumb tacks, such as ar- COP et fectly straight up and down, edges touch- 
tists use for securing paper to drawing eoeeeee ae aay ing, so that both border and center of rug 
boards, are best; having large flat heads, tt rH q measure the same at the bottom as at top. 
they are easily pressed into, and with- If you will use a square and draw lines 

across your board from edge to edge, ex- 


drawn from, your board. 
Rags are used for both the warp and actly one-half inch apart, you will insure 


the woof. If old and soft, the rags should be more tightly perfect work by following the lines.in tacking. 
woven than if new and firm. The warp consists in the strips Your warp is now “tacked up” complete and you begin to 
of rags that run up and down the work; the woof in the weave the woof, which is entirely of blue strips. Tack the 
strips that run across the work, or lengthwise of the board. end of a strip of woof slightly to the left of, and a little be- 
The process of weaving is over and under, like the strips low, the first tack you placed at the upper left-hand corner. 
in a splint basket. Start the free end of this strip of woof under the first strip 

Now let us “tack up” the board for weaving a blue-and- of warp and continue to weave under-and-over several times, 
white Canton rug for bedroom or bathroom. When you have then draw it taut, as you would 4 needle and thread after 
mastered this simple piece you will be qualified for weaving: taking several stitches. Push the strip of woof close up 
more complicated designs. Heavy Canton flannel is a good against the row of tacks, keeping it flat and even. When you 
material for this rug; and it is better to have new goods have woven across the rug, turn the strip of woof over the 
where the weave, as in this case, is to be smooth and flat. outside strip of warp and weave back. } 

Cut the Canton flannel—do not tear it—into strips one- | As you weave down into the white center of the rug, you 
half inch wide. Do not sew the strips together and roll into will form a blue-and-white checker-board pattern. When 
balls, as for loom weaving. Piece them as needed to form you have woven down to the bottom of your board, remove 


your design as the work progresses. (Continued on page 73 ) 
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Suggestions for Grammar Gradés 


A Football Arithmetic Lesson 


By Mabel M. Richards 
Supervisor of Arithmetic, State Teachers’ College, 
Kirksville, Mo. 

LMOST every pupil has seen a football game 
and is familiar with the field, yet few people 
really know the game. Why could not arith- 

metic be made a means of teaching the game, and 
the game be made a means of teaching arithmetic? 

First have pupils take pencil and paper and jot 
down estimates of the following: 

. Length of the football field. 
Distance between the goals. 

. Width of the field. 

. Distance between the goal posts. 
. Distance between the lines. 

. Height of the goal posts. 

Taking these estimates proceed with pupils to the 
field and have them find out exact measurements. 
Assign the several measurements to different groups 
of pupils, holding each group responsible for one of 
the above measures. After pupils have seen the 
field, they might make another estimate, stepping 
the distance, or comparing it with some distance al- 
ready known. Place this estimate in the second 
column, reserving a third column for the actual 
measurements as determined by the various groups. 
As soon as a pupil discovers that the distance be- 
tween the lines is five yards, he will at once see 
that he can readily estimate the length of the field 
from goal to goal. While on the field, show where 
the kick-offs are made at the 40-yard lines. The 
lineup can also easily be taught out on the field. 





One ONE 


PROBLEMS BASED ON MEASUREMENTS 

1. Length of the field—120 yards. How many 
feet? 

2. Distance between the goals—100 yards. How 
many feet? 

3. Width of the field—160 feet. How many yards? 
Compare the length and width. Express it as an 
approximate ratio. : 

4, Distance between the goal posts—18% feet. 
How measured? (From the inside to the inside.) 
Estimate the diameter of the posts. Why must the 
measurement be taken from the inside? 

5. Distance between the lines—5 yards. How 
many lines must then be necessary to mark off the 
field, not counting the back lines of the end zones? 
(Mest pupils will immediately say 20.) Here is a 
good opportunity to teach them that there is al- 
ways one more line than there are spaces in such a 
case. Compare with posts necessary to make a 
fence. Height of goal posts—10 feet. 

The next step is to draw the football field to 
scale. Let pupils select a scale. Show the imprac- 
ticability of the various scales as they are given. 
The five-yard lines are the most tedious to draw, as 
there are so many of them. We should therefore 
be careful to select a scale that can be easily worked 
out for the five-yard spaces. Several suggested: 


1-3 inch, 1-5 inch, etc. Why do you think such a 
scale is impracticable? (Jt is hard to measure that 


fractional part of an inch.) As the suggestions 1-2, 
1-4, 1-8, 1-16, etc., are made, show why they could or 
could not be used. For instance, a scale of 5 yds. 
equals 1-16 inch would make the length of the draw- 
ing how many inches? What objection to that? A 
scale of 1-8 inch would make the length of the field 
how many inches? What objection to that? A 
scale of 1-2 inch would make the drawing how many 
inches? What objection to that? A scale of 1-4 
inch would make the length how many inches? Is 
that suited to the size of your paper? How will 
you determine how far apart to place the goal posts 
on your scale? Suppose you choose for your scale 5 
yds. equals 1-4 inch. How far apart would the 
posts be on your paper? (Jf the-class is not far 
advanced in fractions, help may be given here.) It 
will probably be easier to reduce the scale to feet 
and then say 15 ft. equals 1-4 inch, 1 ft. equals 
1-60 inch and 18 ft. equals 18-60, or .3 inches. How 
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will you measure this on the ruler? (A little over 
1-4 inch.) ° 

Assign the task to two or three pupils to have a 
drawing to scale on the board by class time the 
next day so that the rules of the game, the plays, 
etc., can be discussed. This necessitates the use of 
an altogether different scale. 

Bring a football to class and -have the pupils 
make the following estimates, first without hand- 
ling the ball and then after having handled it: 

1. Weight in ounces. 

2. The longer circumference. 

3. Shorter circumference. 

4, Longer diameter. 

5. Shorter diameter. 

Actually weigh the ball. If it is a regulation ball 
it is required to weigh between 15 and 16 ounces. 

Measure the circumference and then try to find a 
way to measure the diameters. Probably some 
pupil in the class will discover the method of plac- 
ing two books at the end of the ball and measuring 
the distance between them, bringing in the idea of 
the calipers. 

Note the time of the game, which is divided into 
quarters of fifteen minutes each,—one minute be- 
tween the first and second quarters, fifteen minutes 
between halves, and one minute between the third 
and fourth quarters. “Time out” is allowed for ac- 
cidents, etc. Time is kept by a timekeeper. Various 
problems can then be made, such as: If the game is 
called at three o’clock in the afternoon, at what time 
would the game be over, provided there was no time 
out? If the game were called at three-fifteen, at 
what time would it be over if time out was called 
for in two cases of five minutes each? The game 
was called for three o’clock, but the team was a half 
hour late in arriving; allowing twenty minutes for 
time out, would a person leaving on the 5:45 train 
probably see all the game? These are merely typ- 
ical problems; many other similar ones may be 
given. 

Explain the lineup—center, left guard, right 
guard, left tackle, right tackle, left end, right end, 
quarter back (significance of the name), left half 
back, right half back (significance of the name) and 
full back (significance of the name). Explain in 
brief the work of each and the number of men nec- 
essary on each side. Problems: From actual ex- 
penses of the cost of a trip of your team, figure 
what it cost the school per man. Knowing the train 
fare to a certain town where your team will play, 
estimate the cost of the trip. 

Note how the points are counted: Touchdown—6 
points; kicking goal after a touchdown—1 point; 
field goal—3 points; safety—2 points. 

If pupils are not already familiar with these 
terms they should be thoroughly explained. 


PROBLEMS BASED ON SCORING 
1. If the opposing team makes one touchdown, 
fails to kick goal, and makes a field goal, while your 
team makes two touchdowns and kicks goal each 
time, what is the reporter’s score of the game? 
2. If a safety, a field goal and a touchdown were 
made, what was the score? If the score were 14 to 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades—continuea 


18, how would you think the points had been made? 
If the score were 6 to 20 how would you judge the 
score had been made? Of course there could be va- 
rious ways and these are exactly what we wish to 
take into account. Give various similar examples 
till you are sure that pupils know how to count the 
score. 

8. Note the penalties in the game—for offside, 
unnecessary roughness, hurdling, holding, for going 
off field between quarters, etc. Our team is on the 
40-yard line but is penalized for being offside; where 
will the ball then be carried? Make problems show- 
ing exactly how these penalties affect the distance 
from the goal. 

4. Note the rule that ten yards must be made after 
four downs or the side having the ball forfeits it. 
Make a number of examples illustrating this. Our 
team gains 5 yards on the first down, is pushed back 
3 yards on the second: down, gains 4 yards on the 
third down, loses 3 yards on the fourth down. 
Whose ball is it? The opposing team then takes 
the ball and makes a gain of 5 yards on the first 
down, a gain of 2 yards on the second down, loses 
1 yard on the third down, and gains 8 yards on the 
fourth down. Whose ball is it? 

5. Figure out the position of the ball during a 
game such as this: A kick-off is made from the 40- 
yard line, the ball is kicked 30 yards, a man on the 
opposing team gets it and carries it 10 yards. In the 
first down he gains 5 yards; in the secdnd down he 
is pushed back 2 yards; in the third down he makes 
a gain of 6 yards; and in the fourth down he 
gains 3 yards. Where is he and which side has 
the ball? “The Missouri Tigers were defeated to- 
day for the first time in the 1920 football season by 
Oklahoma, the score being 28 to 7. At the begin- 
ning of the last quarter Missouri scored when Capt. 
Lewis ran 80 yards for a touchdown.” What por- 
tion or per cent of the field did Lewis cover? (This 
should be visualized in such a manner that the pu- 
pils may see the spectacular run.) 

Any number of similar examples may be given, 
and with the map of the field before them the pupils 
can readily follow the game. All questions pertain- 
ing to the game should be thoroughly explained. 


OTHER RELATED PROBLEMS 

1. What per cent of the men in school play foot- 
ball? 

2. What portion of the year is given over to foot- 
ball? 

3. If the first game is called October 4, and the 
last one is played Thanksgiving Day, how long is 
the season? 

4. How is the championship in a conference de- 
cided? Keep a record of the percentages of the va- 
rious local and state teams in which you are inter- 
ested. Note that in figuring the percentage for each 
team, the following formula is used: Number of 
games won divided by (the number of games 


played minus the games tied). Pet.= ap 


5. Suppose the cost of equipping a football player 
to be as follows: 


RO ae ee i Sears Een rae SB Olas Sie $10.00 
TUNG, a ed 2.50 
REAM YER Iai gclacs) Ma diese aos ea Ne ESAS 1.00 
Je cd) Ae Oe ee Serene eee 8.00 
Pr ae ns to att apart eo aap aos 5.75 
LEDGES 0 a ee re 6.00 
BNOWIGRMOMRAGE: .cisciceessiec cebu weer enwueres 6.00 
ATID SERIES. 45.6. K aii a 6d see Sawa w ewes 1.50 

OE oat oon whswaweccieseseekhnsese $40.75 


Fifteen players are usually equipped each year. 
Find out the cost of equipping the entire team. 

6. How large a field is required? How many 
acres are there in the field itself? Estimate the 
seating capacity of the bleachers. 

7. Figure out the receipts of one of the games. 
What is the average for each game? 

8. Is football an asset to your school or is it a 
liability? 





Potatoes and squashes and pumpkins, 
And apples and peaches and pears, 

And pop corn and turnips and onions, 
And nuts on the shelf by the stairs, 

Fat chickens and ducks and big turkeys, 
And pies on the shelf one by one, 

And big frosted cakes in the pantry, 
Oh—isn’t Thanksgiving day fun? 


Citizenship and Our National Ideal 
By Mamie Thomson Johanson 


II—Individual and Group Life 
AIMS 


TEACHER’S AIM: To lead pupils by means of 
thought problems and skillful questioning to see 
that none of the “unalienable rights” could be se- 
cured if each individual lived to himself alone. 

PupIts’ Motive: To find out, by thinking, whether 
we could enjoy life, liberty, and happiness if each 
ene lived to himself and did just as he pleased. 


SuBJECT MATTER 


I. Individual Life. 

1. Life insecure and uncertain because of the 
presence of enemies and lack of sufficient food, 
clothing and shelter. 

2. Liberty curtailed because of infringements due 
to others’ seeking only their own good. 

8. Happiness unattainable because of an unsatis- 
fied need for companionship and the lack of the 
real joy of serving. 

II. Group Life. 

1. Sacrifice and subordination of individual inter- 

ests. 

. Protection, physical comforts, spiritual uplift. 
. Co-operation. 

. Thrift. 

. Service. 


Ol m co bo 


PROCEDURE 
I—Individual Life 

Sometimes we think it would be very pleasant if 
each individual could live all alone and do just as he 
pleases; if there were no tasks to perform, no les- 
sons to learn, no laws to obey, and no rules to ob- 
serve. 

Let us see if we could really enjoy life, liberty and 
happiness under these conditions. History indi- 


‘cates that man did live that way at one stage of his 


development. As children we read a story of that 
type of life in Miss Dopp’s little book, The Tree- 
Dwellers (Rand, McNally). Since people did not 
live in families, and parents did not take care of 
their children after they were old enough to run 
about, we can see that little folks and even adults 
were never really sure of their lives. 

Mention some of the enemies primitive man prob- 
ably encountered, and some of the hardships he 
must have had to endure. . 

Show that practically none of the food that we 
consider necessary nowadays was available at that 
time. Why was it not? 

Discuss at some length the interdependence of 
peoples for their very necessities in food, clothing 
and shelter. 

Show that doing just as one pleases is not liberty. 
Primitive man, although he could do just as he 
pleased, did not enjoy liberty. Why? Could he live 
just where he pleased if every other individual could 
do likewise? Could he sleep as long as he chose, 
and in any place that he chose? Why could he not 
always select the food that he chose even though it 
grew right before him? (Others probably wished 
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Children may trace color, mount and memorize this selection It will 
make an attractive gift that they will enjoy presenting to their Friends. 


Every right action and 


true thought sets the 
seal of its beauty on 


person and face. 
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Suggestions for Grammar Grades— continues 


for the same thing at the same time. The strongest 
individual or the quickest would most likely get the 
object of his desire.) Show also that primitive man 
could not wear what he pleased without constantly 
defending himself against the wishes of others, 
Show that the same principle holds good to-day; 
that liberty is not secured except in obedience to 
rules and laws. 
Show that happiness cannot be secured by living 
unto ourselves alone, because of: 
. Loss of friendship. 
. A life without ambition. 
Lack of inspiration from the life of others. 
. Lack of mutual service. 
. Dearth of physical comforts and conveniences. 
. Loneliness without social intercourse. 


II—Group Life 


Undoubtedly the first form of group life was that 
of the family. The strongest and cleverest man got 
the best wife (or wives) and reared the most and 
the strongest children. When they grew up they 
could go away and live by themselves if they wished 
to do so, but experience and observation had shown 
them that there were many serious dangers to be 
encountered if they faced the world alone. Hence 
they preferred to remain with the father and enjoy 
the protection and companionship of the group. 
They surrendered their natural desires and inclina- 
tions when these conflicted in too great a degree 
with the desires and impulses of other members of 
the family. See page 7 of Crittenden Marriott’s 
How Americans are Governed (Harper). 

Name some of the things that we must sacrifice 
in order to get the benefits of group life. 

Show that we do not sacrifice rights, but rather 
desires and inclinations. 

Mention the benefits that are gained in material 
comforts by co-operative efforts on the part of vari- 
ous members of the group. 

What do you gain in return for the sacrifice of 
individual desires to the good of the group? 

Can you enjoy life, liberty and happiness if you 
and all others use material comforts indiscriminate- 
ly? Show that Thrift is a necessity in group life. 

Show that Service is necessary for our own high- 
est good. 


Soe Ne 


SUMMARY 


Generalization: We have found out through our 
discussions that life, liberty, and happiness are 
most easily obtained by adjusting ourseives to, and 
promoting, co-operative group or community life. 


(This series of discussions will be concluded in December.) 


Outlines for the Study of United States 
History—XII 


By Regina I. Zimmerman 
Austin High School, Chicago 
The New Democracy, Further Expansion. 
and Conflict 


I—Jacksonian Democracy 


A Changed character of period. 
1 Spread of democratic thought. 
2 Increase of population and manufacturing. 
8 Better means of communication. 
4 Influence of West. 
5 Inventive progress. 
6 Public education. 
B Life and character of Jackson. 
1 Boyhood. 
2 Military career. 
8 Political career. 
4 Significance of election. 
C Political changes. 
1 The Kitchen Cabinet. 
2 The Spoils System. 
a Origin. 
b Purpose. 
ce Effect. 
Topics for Collateral Reading or Class Report— 
The Inauguration of Jackson. 
The Eaton Scandal. 


11—Tariff and Nullification 


A History of tariff to 1828. 
1 First tariff of 1789—purpose. 
2 Low revenue tariff of 1816. 
8 Attitude of South toward tariff. 
a No opposition in 1816—why? 
b Changed attitude in 1824—why? 
4 Attitude of New England States. 
a seme in 1816—why? 
b Changed attitude in 1824—why? 


B Tariff of Abominations. 

1 Purpose. 

2 Effect. 

C Theory of State Rights. 

1 State Sovereignty—Each state was wholly 
sovereign. The Constitution was merely a 
compact between sovereign states and the 
Federal Government was the agent for the 
states. 

2 Nullification—Each state had a right to in- 
terpret the Constitution for itself. If there 
was any violation of the rights of a state, 
the compact was broken and that state could 
declare the law null and void and could with- 
draw from the Union if it chose. 

D Earlier attempts at nullification. 
1 Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions. 
a Alien and Sedition Laws. 
b Effect on Kentucky and Virginia. 
2 Hartford Convention. 
a Attitude of New England toward War 
of 1812. 

b Resolutions—lack of effect. 

3 Georgia and the Indians. 
a Ceding of land. 
b Action of Adams. 
c Defiance of Georgia. 
d Attitude of Jackson. 
e Adjustment of difficulties. 

E Webster-Hayne Debate. 

1 The issue. 

2 Theory of Hayne. 

3 Webster’s reply. 

4 Significance. 

F Tariff of 1832. 
Southern view. 
Dissatisfaction of South Carolina. 
Raising of duties. 
Ordinance of Nullification. 
Jackson’s Proclamation. 
The Force Bill. 
Compromise tariff of 1833. 
a Influence of Clay. 
b Effect of measure. 
Topics for Collateral Reading or Class Report— 
ackson’s Birthday Party. 


AGS OD 


I1I—Financial Questions 


A History of the National Bank. 
1 First National Bank. 
a Purpose. 
b Capital. 
c Charter. 
2 Second National Bank. 
a Delay in recharter. 
b Capital. 
c New charter. 
B Jackson’s opposition to bank. 
1 Monopoly. 
2 Lack of democracy. 
3 Personal reascns. 
4 Attitude of Clay. 
C Move to recharter. 
1 Passage of act. 
2 Jackson’s veto. 
3 The bank in the campaign. 
D Overthrow of bank. 
1 Re-election of Jackson. 
2 Removal of deposits. 
8 Censure of Jackson. 
4 Downfall of bank. 
E Effect of overthrow. 
1 Establishment of Pet Banks. 
2 Sveculation. 
8 Panic of 1837. 
a Causes. 
b Attitude of Van Buren. 
4 The Independent Treasury System. 


’ F The surplus revenue. 


1 Cause. 
2 Distribution. 
3 Use of money by states. 
G The Specie Circular. 
1 Sale of public lands. 
2 Payment. 
8 The “circular”’—only gold and silver to be 
accepted. in payment for lands. 
4 Effect—hastened financial crisis of 1837. 


1V—tTerritovial Expansion 


A Election of 1840. 
1 Platform of the Whigs—tariff and the bank. 
2 Democratic pletform—no bank, independent 
treasury. 
3 Character of campaign. 
4 Death of Harrison. 
5 Tyler becomes President. 
6 Tyler’s split with his party. 
B The story of Texas. 
1 Dispute with Mexico over slavery. 
2 Declaration of independence. 
3 Recognition by United States. 
4 Request for admission. 
5 Sectional attitude in the United States. 
6 Attitude of Tyler. 


7 The secret treaty. 
8 The admission of Texas. 
C The War with Mexico. 
1 Causes. 
a Annexation of Texas. 
b Dispute over boundary. 
c Desire for California. 
2 Military events in Mexico. 
a’ Taylor in Mexico. 
b Vera Cruz. 
e The campaign in Mexzico. 
3 Conquest of California. 
a Victories of Kearney. 
b Possession by Fremont. 


c Effect. 

4 Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. 

a Territory secured. 

b United States indemnity. 

5 Result of war. 

a Increased territory. 

b Revival of slavery question. 

c The Wilmot proviso—amendment to ap- 
propriation bill for settlement of dispuie 
with Mexico; by it all territory acquired 
from Mexico was to be free from siavery 
—significance. 

D Acquisition of Oregon. 
1 Territory comprised. 
2 Claims of United States. 

a Captain Gray’s discovery. 

b Lewis and Clark expedition. 

ec Occupation—Astoria Company. 

3 Claims of England. 

a Drake’s expedition. 

b Hudson Bay Company. 

e Construction of ‘Fort Vancouver. 

4 Joint occupation treaty. 
5 The Oregon question in the campaign of 1845. 
6 The treaty—boun.daries settled. 
Topics Collateral Reading or Class Report— 
he Harrison Campaign. 
The Discovery of Gold. 


V—tThe Slavery Issue to 1820 
A Early history of s!avery. 

1 Introduction in 1619. 

2 The traffic in slaves. 

3 Negro labor. 

a The Northern colonies. 
b The Southern colonies. 
4 Position of slave. 
a None of the powers of a citizen. 
b Power of the master over him. 
c Return of fugitive slaves. 

5 Slavcry in the Constitution. 
a Three-fifths compromise. 
b Importation. 

6 The Northwest Ordinance. 

B Attitude toward slavery. 

1 Effect of labor conditions on slavery. 

2 Invention of cotton gin—effect. 

3 Admission of new states. 

4 Attempts at negro colonization. 

5 Treatment of fugitive slaves. 

C The Missouri Compromise. 

1 The admission of Missouri. 

2 Talmadge amendment—proposed to strike 
out slavery clazse from constitution. 

3 Power of Congress—had Congress power to 
lay restrictions on new states if they were 
not laid on original thirteen? 

4 The Compromise. 

a Admission of Maine. 
b Admission of Missouri. 
c Line of prohibition. 
— for Collateral Reading or Class Report— 
reatment of Slaves. 


Vi—Slavery Extension 


A The abolition movement. 
1 Attitude of North and South toward slavery. 
2 William Lloyd Garrison. 
a Theories. 
b Writings. 
c Treatment. 
3 Anti-slave movement in literature. 
4 Abolition societies. 
5 Congress and the right of petition. 
a Petition from Quakers—treatment. 
b The Gag Resolution. 
e Work of Adams. 
d Effect. 
6 Anti-slave material in the mails. 
7 Effect: 
a Led South to defend righteousness of the 
cause. 
b — anti-slave feeling in the 
orth. 
B Compromise of 1850. 
1 ~~ for California. 
a Effect of discovery of gold. 
b Application for admission. 
c Demands of the South. — 
2 Other matters needing settlement. 
a Slavery in new territory. 
b Return of fugitive slaves. 
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ce Slavery in the District of Columbia. 
‘d Public debt of Texas. 
8 The discussion. 
a Men taking part. 
b The Omnibus Bill. 
4 The Compromise. 
a California admitted free. 
b More stringent fugitive slave laws. 
ce Slave trade forbidden in the District of 
Columbia. 
d Texas given $10,000,000. 
e Squatter sovereignty in remainder .of 
Mexican territory. 
C The Kansas-Nebraska struggle. 
1 Kansas-Nebraska Bill. 
a Settlement of Kansas. 
b Proposal of Douglas. 
ce Legality of bill. 
d Provision for repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise. 
e Opposition in the North. 
2 Result of the act. 
a Importance of Kansas to the South. 
b New England emigration. 
ec Pro-slavery settlers. 
8 Struggle for Kansas. 
a Free-soil convention at Topeka. 
b Pro-slavery convention at Lecompton. 
c The Lecompton Constitution. 
d Civil War in Kansas. 
e Attitude of President. 
f Opposition of Douglas. 
g Admission of Kansas. 
D Dred Scott Decision. 
1 History of Dred Scott. 
2 The decision. 
a Slaves could not sue in court. 
b Missouri Compromise line was void. 
c Congress had no right to make decisions 
concerning slavery in the territories, 
8 Effect—reception in North and South. 
E Lincoln and Douglas Debates. 
1 Facts of the case. 
2 Lincoln and Douglas compared. 
3 The challenge. 
a Lincoln’s question. 
b Significance. 


ec The Freeport Doctrine. 
4 Effect of debate. 
a Lincoln lost senatorship. 
b Lincoln made a_ possible Republican 
candidate for President. 
c Douglas unpopular in South. 
F John Brown’s raid. 
1 Purpose. 
2 Failure. 
3 Result. 
G Camraign of 1860. 
1 Parties. 
a Candidates. 
b Platforms. 
ec Split in the Democratic party. 
2 Election of Lincoln. 
3 Secession of South Carolina. 
Topics for Collateral Reading or Class Report— 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
The Underground Railroad. 
Early Life of Lincoln. 
Vili—Summary of Period 
A New democracy. 
1 Election of Jackson. 
2 Political doctrines of Jackson. 
8 Political, social, and industrial changes 
about 1830. 
4 Opposition to the National Bank. 
5 Distribution of surplus revenue. 
B Further expansion. 
1 Annexation of Texas. 
2 Acquisition of Oregon. 
38 Conquest of California. 
C Conflict. 
Tariff disputes. 
Threats of nullification. 
The Missouri Compromise. 
The abolition movement. 
Compromise of 1850. 
Kansas-Nebraska struggle. 
Dred Scott decision. 
Lincoln-Douglas debates. 
John Brown’s raid. 
Campaign of 1860. 


References for the Teacher 
GENERAL REFERENCES: Elson, History of the 


SCUMBAG WODe 


= 


United States (pp. 478-615) ; James and Sanford, 
American History (pp. 297-367); McLaughlin, His- 
tory of the American Nation (pp. 290-384). 


TopICAL REFERENCES: I—Burgess, The Middle 
Period (pp. 1-5); Wilson, Division and Reunion (pp. 
1-34) ; II—Burgess (pp. 8-18); Wilson (pp. 48-65) ; 
Ill—Burgess (pp. 5-8); Wilson (pp. 69-98); IV— 
Wilson (pp. 141-155; 117-132) ; V—Wilson (pp. 161- 
202). 


Suggested References for Children 
Stowe, Uncle Tom’s Cabin; Abbott, David Crock- 
ett; Stoddard, The Boy Lincoln; Bachman, Great In- 
ventors and Their Inventions; Elson, Side Lights on 
American History; Nicolay, The Boy’s Life of Ab- 
raham Lincoln; Moore, Life of Abraham Lincoln. 


Source Articles 

In A. B. Hart’s American History Told by Con- 
temporaries, Vol. III—‘“Domestic Manners of the 
Americans,” by Mrs. F. M. Trollope (pp. 520ff.) ; 
“The United States a Nation,” by Daniel Webster 
(pp. 536ff.); “A Cheerful View of Slavery,” by 
Charles Lyell (pp. 591ff.). In Vol. IV of Hart—“A 
Forty-niner,” by A. Delano (pp. 43ff.); “Death of 
Uncle Tom,” by H. B. Stowe (pp. 62ff.); “A Slave 
Auction,” New York Tribune (p. 75). 


Dates and Events to Remember 
1844—-Morse’s Telegraph. 
1845—Annexation of Texas, 
1846—Accession of Oregon. 
1848—Discovery of Gold. 
1850—The Great Compromise. 
1854—The Kansas-Nebraska Act. 
1860—The Election of Lincoln. 


Personages to Know and Identify 

To KNow: John C. Calhoun; Henry Clay; Ste- 
phen A. Douglas;_Andrew Jackson; S. F. B. Morse; 
Harriet B. Stowe; Daniel Webster. To IDENTIFY: 
John Brown; Millard Fillmore; Wm. L. Garrison; 
Benjamin Harrison; Sam Houston; James R. Low- 
ell; Franklin Pierce; James K. Polk; Charles Sum- 
ner; Zachary Taylor; John Tyler; Martin Van Bu- 
ren; John G. Whittier; Wendell Phillips; Winfield 
Scott; Judge Taney. 
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BLACKBOARD SPELLING DEVICES 


BY MORRIS GREENBERG 


6 te spelling devices are for the purpose of stimulating individual effort, resulting from emulation and from team play. 


In 1 the teacher divides the class into teams, with good and poor workers in each. 

the teacher “votes” for the winning team. 
In 2 the game centers about the arrow and target. 
bull’s eye, and receives a cross or a star. 


The results are daily tabulated by captains, and 


The row showing the best spelling results for the day hits the mark closest to the 
This game may be played by lower grade pupils. 


In 8 the initials of all players in the class are placed in the lower division at the beginning of the week or month, and a pumpkin is 


given daily to each member who has a perfect spelling paper. 


Pupils may be used to keep the records and ‘“‘distribute” the pumpkins, 
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the study of Hygiene § * 
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HERE is nothing especially thrilling about ordinary soap “¢ 

and the act of washing your hands and face, and you know mi 

how hard it is to make some children keep clean. is 

But when a big box of little Coleo cakes of soap comes to ch 

school and every child gets a cake to take home and use as Wi 

+ his very own—it makes your hygiene lessons on baths, wash- Ww! 

oy ing the hair, clean hands and finger nails, etc., vivid, interesting est 
rte oi lessons. So the Educational Department of Colgate & Co. 

is planning to help teachers make cleanliness interesting to mé 

school children. Fill out the coupon on opposite page and wi 

send today for the Coleo samples—a free cake to every child. for 

If you are not using the Colgate Classroom Helps in your for 

Dental Hygiene work, see page 55 for particulars. | 
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cA Message to Primary Children aa 






We are the Coleo Lather Babies and we are coming to school! 
Not to learn—but to help our friends in school to keep clean and 
happy. We like to make their curly heads shiny and clean. Children 
smile when they take us home and we make lathery bubbles all 
over their hands and faces. Mothers like us too. We have grown 
up brother and sister Coleos that mothers get at the store. The big 
Coleos last longer than we Coleo Lather Babies do. We are just 
for school children; we tell them what fun it is to start off each 
morning clean and fresh to school. 
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These little Coleo Soap Samples— 
Free to every pupil in your class 


ECAUSE Coleo Soap is such a splendid all-round family 
soap, it has been chosen by the Educational Department 
of Colgate & Co. from among the many Colgate soaps to go 
into schools. Coleo Soap will help you in your Good Health 
campaigns, just as Ribbon Dental Cream helps you. A small 
cake of Coleo Soap for each child to take home will say 
“cleanliness” just as Ribbon Dental Cream says “night and 
morning tooth-brushing.” All of you teachers know that it 
is much easier to apply Hygiene to the every-day lives of 
children, if you give them all the same thing to do in the same 
way. If they all start in on a Personal Cleanliness campaign 
with the same kind of soap, they will be working as a class— 
establishing a cleanliness routine. 

Coleo is a pure soap, made entirely of vegetable oils— 
makes a rich, cleansing suds even in hard water. Coleo Soap 
will not irritate the most sensitive skin—is especially desirable 
for children. You yourself will find what a good soap it is 
for shampooing the hair. 

The most fastidious mothers will like Coleo when the 
children take it home. And it is an excellent soap to do 
educational work in homes where little attention is paid to 


cleanliness. 

The name Colgate assures you of its worth. Colgate & Co. _ 
have been expert soap makers since 1806. Only the best ¢ 
materials are used in Colgate soaps. Teachers will make no aS : 


mistake in sponsoring the use of Coleo. 


Send coupon today to 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 265 


199 Fulton Street, New York City 






Colgate & Co. 
Dept. 265 
199 Fulton St., N.Y. 








I am a teacher in the 
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No. of pupils in my direct charge.... 


Reference (name of School Superintendent 
or member of School Board) 








’ Please send me, free of charge, Sample Cakes of Coleo for my class. 


(Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping address, stating 


(This offer is good only in U.S. A.) 
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Solving the Hot Lunch Problem 
By Blanche E. Osborn 


ERVING a hot dish to supplement their pupils’ 

cold noon lunch seems like a big problem to 

many teachers. They do not realize that the 

benefits to be derived therefrom are well worth 
the effort required. 

The first and greatest difficulty in most places is 
to secure the necessary equipment. Usually there 
is no money allowed for extras. The teacher must 
use tact in such a case. My first experience was of 
this nature. I prepared a program and, through 
dainty invitations, and special effort on the part of 
the children, we secured the attendance of most of 
the mothers. This gave me an opportunity to pre- 
sent my plan. The mothers were pleased by the idea 
of their children’s having something warm at noon, 
and many seemed anxious to have their daughters do 
some good practical cooking. One mother volun- 
teered to let us use her oil stove, since she had no 
place to store it during the winter. I had unade a list 
of the utensils needed, and they were soon provided. 
Each lady gave us something which she could spare, 
or of which she had a duplicate, and it was arranged 
that each child should bring ten cents. With this 
money we purchased such supplies as sugar, salt 
and cocoa. However, I do not think this money 
contribution is necessary. If there is likely to be 
difficulty in obtaining cash, all the food material 
needed can be furnished by the children. Under 
these conditions your equipment will not be like that 
of a Domestic Science Laboratory, but it will suffice. 
» The girls of my school furnished the dish towels, 
hemmed them, and worked their monograms in the 
corner. The boys enjoyed making the cupboards. 
Each child brought his own plate, cup, and silver- 
ware. 

As time went on, the parents frequently expressed 
their approval and appreciation. Because the lunch 
put up at home is often poorly prepared (perhaps 
by one of the girls of the family), I formed the habit 
of suggesting what would “go” well with the warm 
dish we were to serve the next day. Parents seemed 
to appreciate the effort I was making and took more 
care in preparing their part of the lunch. After we 
had studied food values for a short time, the chil- 
dren themselves could suggest what sort of lunch 
would make a well-balanced meal. 

If all is carefully planned there need not be much 
extra burden on the teacher. I think I spent, on the 
average, about fifteen minutes daily on the warm 
lunch. If you happen not to have older girls in 
your school, more of your time will be required. 
Have recipe and method of preparation written out. 
Let the girl having her lesson prepared first, start 
cooking whatever is to be served. Often there is 
something the boys can do, and they enjoy helping. 
Some may think this sort of thing takes too much 
time from the regular school work, but I find that 
pupils concentrate and prepare their lessons more 
quickly, and just as well, if there is something to do 
afterwards. 

Almost every child dislikes to wash dishes, but we 
have had little trouble. One is chosen to wash and 
one to dry the dishes. The turn of these pupils does 
not come so often as it does for other tasks, and if 
they learn to work quickly they may soon be out 
playing with the others. This necessary household 
duty children should learn to perform well. I give 
credit for efficiency in such work. 

Try to discover what the respective families have 
an abundance of and what they seem to prefer to 
furnish. Some have plenty of butter, others have 
milk, and usually you will have sufficient variety. 
By keeping a chart record one can easily divide 
evenly the furnishing list. We make our slips of 
yellow or other bright-colored paper and pin them 
to the children’s clothing just before they start for 
home, so that they are not often lost. But I do not 
try serving on Monday, as the children lose or mis- 
place their slips during the week-end. Our Friday 
dish is usually a simple one, often made from left- 
over materials. 

In some rural schools where water raust be carried 
a long distance, it is hard to get enough during cold 
weather. Snow may be melted as a substitute. 

Serve simple dishes. Even gravy to spread over 
the cold sandwiches is relished. Occasionally some 


of the boys will make a donation of rabbits. Cream- 
ed toast, potatoes, or creamed vegetables of any 
kind are very nutritious and easily prepared. Use 
those foods which are in abundance in your district. 
In the spring there are plenty of eggs, and many 
dishes may be made from them. 

Here is one plan that I have tried. On Wednes- 
day of each week the mothers, in turn, would send a 
dish already prepared. This proved very successful 
and the mothers seemed to enjoy the arrangement. 
Their turns did not come often. Many relatives, 
such as grandmothers and aunts, became interested 
in our plan and sent us special treats. 

Last year there was a very poor family in the dis- 
trict who sent children to my school. Often they had 
no breakfast and for lunch merely a hard biscuit 
spread with molasses. We did not ask them to fur- 
nish at all but always shared the warm food with 
them. It was a delight to see how they enjoyed their 
meal. The mother finally became interested; as a 
result there was a notable improvement in her care 
of the children. 

I have general food lesson on Friday. The girls 
keep notebooks and seem anxious to learn all they 
can about foods and their preparation. Another 
good feature of the plan is that incidentally the 
children may be taught to serve and conduct them- 
selves in a mannerly way at the table. Futhermore, 
a new interest is created in the school, and all the 
effects are lasting. 


One “Isolated” Teacher Who is Happy 
By Eulalia C. Bourne 


HERE seems to be a general impression that the 
teacher in isolated rural districts (I speak 
particularly of the West) is a martyr. Her 

pitiable plight is brought up at.every meeting of 
Westerners interested in school work. People meet 
to discuss the rural school “problem” and they get no 
further than picturing the loneliness and misery of 
those who are in charge of the education of the youth 
in the country districts. I have taught seven years 
in one-room rural schools in Arizona—the true West. 
And I wish to present an entirely different side of 
the question. The rural school has problems,—what 
school has not? The country teacher feels she has an 
overwhelming task, one that she cannot do justice to, 
but do not teachers everywhere feel the same way? 











, \« 
cA First Exhibit 

This illustration shows the first industrial work ever 
done by a rural school at Philip, South Dakota. There 
were but five pupils in the school at that time, all under 
thirteen years of age. Miss Mary Kennedy, the teacher. 
explains further that most of the work was done during 
noon and recess intermissions on cold and stormy days. 


The pictures, as well as the frames, were made by the 
pupils, 




















I believe that most teachers similarly situated feel, 
as I do, that there is joy in the life of the isolated 
country teacher in the West. By joy I mean that 
which causes happiness. 

Consider the two divisions of the teacher’s life— 
her school work and her life outside of school. The 
work of the country school is interesting. There is 
variety in it. Besides the “essentials,” the modern 
course of study includes drawing, music, home eco- 
nomics, current events, citizenship,—in fact, almost 
everything that is taught in city schools. The class 
work is varied, for the pupils are of different ages 
and unequal ability. When you have struggled with 
an eighth grade arithmetic class, it is a relief to turn 
your attention to first grade phonics. After drama- 
tizing a story or learning a poem with a third grade 
reading class, an advanced geography lesson is en- 
joyable. Nature especially favors rural schools with 
a variety of subject matter. In autumn our nature 
study, language, and drawing classes take up leaves, 
fruits, and the treasures of harvest. Winter-time 
brings opportunities to study weather conditions, 
wild animals,whose fur is most beautiful at this 
time and who obligingly come down near scttle- 
ments,—and the pleasures of Christmas. Where 
on earth does Christmas mean as much pure joy as 
in a country school? Years are long to the young, 
and they do not bring much excitement into the lives 
of country children. To them Christmas means more 
than “another good dinner.” It is an event, long 
anticipated and never disappointing. 

And spring! The wonders of an Arizona spring! 
We who live in the midst of it cannot but feel it even 
in our work. We learn verses about birds and blos- 
soms, and we say them. We make records of the 
flowers as they come and notice that they are in 
families like human beings, and, like us, must strug- 
gle for their existence. We draw butterflies and 
plant seeds. No, there is nothing new about it, only 
the pleasant fact that it does not grow old. It is 
just such things that defy monotony out in the 
country. 

But aside from the interest of variety, the work is 
of real value to the teacher. It is a good education 
to teach a country school for a few years. Naturally 
it adds to the teacher’s fund of information. The 
textbooks now used in country schools are fuller, 
more interesting, more inviting, than they ever were. 
Daily association with them is as profitable as it is 
pleasant. Moreover, the rural teacher has the bene- 
fit of the experience of those who have found out the 
best and are eager to pass it on to the teacher 
through school magazines. She may be an ordinary 
human being of limited accomplishments when she 
begins. But after several years of continual effort, 
she becomes a most versatile person. She knows 
many games that it is fun to play. She can tell 
stories and draw pictures. She is as tactful as a 
politician, and as understanding as a parish priest. 
She has developed character and thinking power. 
She has withstood temptations, discouragements, 
discomforts. Her load of responsibility has been so 
constant that her spirit has responded with a bul- 
wark of courage and competency. She has learned 
how to keep a roomful of assorted children happily 
and usefully occupied. Every day has demanded 
that she make quick and wise decisions. And in her 
endeavors to make decent, useful Americans, she 
must be an example, and, too often, in circum- 
stances where she is the only example. Work? But 
is not such varied and profitable work interesting? 
It is even more,—it is satisfying. 

The greatest source of satisfaction and content in 
the life of the country teacher is her association with 
her pupils. The relation of the teacher to the chil- 
dren is a very close one in the rural school. The 
school is the biggest thing in the life of the country 
child, and the teacher makes the school. It is natural 
therefore that she should take pride and satisfaction 
in the results. As she sees her pupils growing in 
knowledge, in ability, in self-control and usefulness, 
she feels that sweet joy of creation which is the re- 
ward of all worthy work. 

And children quickly show the results of efforts 
spent in their behalf, especially in their habits and 
in their treatment of one another. I was surprised 
at the response my girls showed to my hints that it 
was not artistic to wear cheap, shiny things in theif 
hair, and that it was “stylish” to clean one’s teeth. 

(Continued on page 68) 
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more 
long You may nolv in these early years do things With a touch as light as a feather which later you cannot 
ring! do With the pressure of a hundredweight.—Froebel. 
even 
eo November Opening Period—Thrift thoughtless arrangement of the same amount of She will not place the writing period immediately 
: work. For instance, the teacher who is thoughtful after an outdoor recess, if she wishes to secure the 
re in By Mae Foster Jay of the children’s good, will not give them drawing highest results of which the children are capable; 
trug- HE curbing of our national extravagance is a and music and literature and games followed by for their muscles are incapable of fine control so 
and gigantic undertaking, but an undertaking nec- reading and phonics and number, but will let them soon after violent exercise. 
only essary to the stability and prosperity of our attack the more difficult subjects while they are The efficient teacher, who is looking for the devel- 
It is government. And its accomplishment rests in a fresh, and intersperse the easier ones. Music will opment of power in the child, will discover that this 
| the large measure with the teachers of to-morrow’s men. be a relief after a concentrated attack on phonics. is not acquired most readily by repeatedly going 
Talk with the children about thrift these Novem- over a troublesome lesson of which he is tired; she 
rk is ber days when th ee on every side of th . saeneenenees will attack it from some fresh viewpoint. Neither 
ation alan “een rah ‘tation ne The » Bom fills ? will she keep the child after school to complete un- 
= his granaries for the winter; the squirrel stores his November Paper Cutting Border finished work; she will have him come early in the 
e 7 j » i > 
acorns; a sleeping world conserves energy for a com- , , : morning to do'so, when he can accomplish the de- 
uller, ing sotaaiaaes Thanksgiving day = the re- By Annye Allison, Art Supervisor, Richmond, Va. et ail ane yg 
were, ward of wise and economical management. Teach ae ’ P And the teacher who gets the most work out of 
itis J “The Thrifty Squirrels” in In the Child’s World by ied Haag ton Rr — ne ee her pupils is the one who does not forget to give 
a a Poulsson. Tell the fable of the ants and the then fold again down the center, keeping all poten At Fin. Bag fgg asengr 
grasshoppers. edges as even as cute conce > oper amo of play is 
acher But above all else, let the teacher be a living ex- f ~ 1 possible. In or- a sure investment bearing large interest. 
nary ample of thrift as a practical principle. der to get inside 
1 she If the children observe that the teacher is careful U } the outer edge a THRIFT IN SCHOOL 
ffort, and saving of all school materials—books, pencils, } short fold should ‘6 ANCES is telling me that, after cutting her 
— papers, paints, paste, chalk—they will instinctively | be made, the pa- three bowls, she has not enough paper left to 
1 tell follow her lead. j | a, —, = cut the three bears. But Ethel has cut both the 
as a Let the teacher be thrifty of the time for which per i se inaagted bowls and the bears—and the two girls had papers 
riest. she is paid. If she is conscientious she will be in the ] l in the small of the same size. How did that happen? I will tell 
ower. schoolroom long enough before the session opens to | opening thus you. Ethel was thrifty with her paper, and Frances 
ents, have all materials ready for the day. Papers will made to cut out was not. What do I mean by saying that she was 
on 80 be cut and counted and laid out ready for speedy , ' the design. Part thrifty with it? That she was saving with it. She 
bul- distribution; boards will be clean and crayon and | of the cutting was a good manager. She planned so as to get the 
ned JS erasers in place for use; pencils sharpened; seat | may be done on most she could out of what she had to do with. Be- 
ppily work for the day set out; chairs and tables arranged {| the central fold, fore she cut, she planned how much and what part 
nded for classes. Attention to these details is a great | ! nore — ae of the paper she would use for bowls and what part 
» her timesaver and makes wonderfully for a pleasant, pin nl a tolded, for bears, just as Mother, before she cuts out your 
. she smooth-running day. ; ] | keeping the outer new dress, lays on her pattern carefully so as to be 
cum- It will be beneficial to the children to observe | edges even. The able to get it all out of the cloth she has and per- 
But that she does not waste time during school hours— ] dotted lines indi- haps save enough for you to make a doll dress of 
ting? It will help make thriftiness of time a habit with | cate the folds. besides. But Frances, without thinking, cut into 
; them. They will learn despatch in passing to and | Turn the paper the middle of her large paper for the very smallest 
nt in from class, in settling down to assigned work, in | whenever neces- bowl. That divided the paper into small scraps 
with passing and gathering up materials; they will cease ] | sary to facilitate which are wasted. Frances, and the rest of us, too, 
chil- to interrupt work that is going on for something | the cutting. _ Al- will think about that after this, I am sure, and try 
The eta This does not mean, however, that a ps — = to make the paper go as far as possible. I want 
yntry eacher is justified in putting off their questions a 8 ‘ a Pr you to have all that you need, but it is wrong for us 
tural with, “Don’t bother me,” or “I haven’t time to talk — jagged, splintered cutting. In giving to use more than we need; for paper is very hard to 
; é ; r¥ is for class work, the diagrams should be : ; 
ction to you about it”; for she may say, instead, “John, drawn on the blackboard, and the teacher get these days, and very expensive, too. I noticed 
g in will you remember your question about the robin should make several cuttings before the class, yesterday that John saved a small piece of paper 
ness, and ask me this afternoon when we are talking explaining the method as she works. Each left over from the cutting lesson, and turning up the 
e re- about birds, and when all the children are here—for pupil should have a whole sheet of paper and edges tray-fashion, used it for holding his paste in 
they are all interested—and that will save time?” be allowed to make two attempts. The results the construction lesson. That was very thrifty of 
forts Much might be said about the economical ar- often show much variety, and individuality John, and his idea is a good one for all of us to 
and Tangement of the day’s program; about the ar- should always be encouraged. In convention- follow. 
rised Tangement which will insure the greatest amount of — ap sg — —_ : is always — “While we are speaking of saving paper, I am 
at it work from the children with the least expenditure rg a a ee thinking of a way in which you can be very thrifty 
their of energy; the careful arrangement which will pro- - with the papers that accumulate at home. Can you 
eth. duce a far slighter degree of fatigue than would a _— - jj tell me what it is? Yes, save them for the ragman. 
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They are needed, too, for both papers and rags can 
be used over again for making more papers. Many 
people would be glad to give you their old magazines 
to get them out of the way—and you can sell them 
to the ragman who will pay you quite enough to 
make it worth while for you to collect them. 

“Is there anything else of which we should be eco- 
nomical here at school? Crayon, erasers, pencils, 
paste, paints. In what way can you be saving of 
your paints? By not putting any more water on 
them than is necessary, by keeping them clean, not 
mixing the colors on the cakes so that they require 
‘scrubbing’ off at the end of the lesson. We can 
take such good care of our books that the children 
who come to school next term can use the same ones. 


On dark days we often have to turn on the lights. . 


Then, pretty soon, out comes the sun, and we do not 
need the lights any more. But, being busy, we are 
apt to forget they are on. When we do this, we 
are burning light which we do not need, and are 
wasting coal, which is expensive and hard to get. 
Can you help me remember to try to save on the 
light bill? And on the coal? Sometimes I have 
gone into the lavatory and found the water run- 
ning. Someone had forgotten to turn it off, and the 
water was being wasted. Water costs money, too, 
and in some places is very hard to get. Can we 
learn to be thrifty with that, too? 

“There is also something besides material things 
of which we can be saving. We can be saving of 
time. Can you think of any way in which we can 
save time? By going immediately to our seats 
when the bell rings, all ready for the day’s work; 
and by forming lines quickly outside the building at 
recess time. When we have to wait upon one child 
we waste everybody’s time. It is selfish to waste 
other people’s time. Then too, we can save time by 
settling down to our seat work quickly and quietly, 
so that the class in the chairs can begin to read im- 
mediately; by keeping our desks in good order so 
that our hands can go in swiftly and bring out the 
thing we want without our ever having to peep 
into the desk to find it; by running lightly and 
quickly to and from classes; and by being punctual 
so as not to keep others waiting upon us. 


THRIFT IN THE HOME 

6¢JN what ways can you be thrifty at home? 

you be saving of food? 
taking no more on your plate than you can eat at 
one time. It is better to take too little at first, and 
have a second helping, than to take too much and 
waste it. For you know Mother can make delicious 
dishes of what is left over. There is a way, also, to 
save even the scraps from your plates: Have you 
chickens? They will grow fat on scraps, and lay 
eggs for you in payment. Or perhaps you can feed 
scraps to the birds, or the cat or dog or a pig. It is 
wasteful to burn what would be good food for some 
animal. It is sad that we must ever waste so much 
as a cooky, when there are in the world so many 
little starving children. If we use no more food 
than we need, there will be more to send to those 
in want. 

“You can be saving of your clothing, too. If the 
girls remember to slip into their house aprons, and 
the boys into their overalls when they go out to 
play after school, their dresses and blouses will 
often do for two days instead of one, and Mother 
will be saved much washing and ironing. 

“And of course at home, too, you must be careful 
about the lights and gas, for in saving them you 
save coal. Can you remember to turn out the lights 
in the rooms where no one is sitting? You will not 
only save coal by so doing, but you will lessen your 
father’s gas or electricity bill as well. 


Can 


SAFEGUARDING THE HEALTH 

6s A NOTHER matter we must remember is the 

saving of our health. It pays to be careful 
to keep well. By avoiding catching cold, or by 
being careful of our eating, we save doctors’ bills. 
By taking care of our teeth we save dentists’ bills. 
By taking care of our eyes we save oculists’ bills, 
and so forth. 

“Mrs. Grey went into the city one day and left 
each of her boys, Tom, Dick, and Harry, fifty cents 
with which to buy his lunch at the Y. M. C. A. cafe- 
teria. Tom spent his fifty cents for two dishes of 
ice cream and three pieces of cake, and was so sick 


How? In one way, by: 


that afternoon he had to be taken home frop 
school. Dick decided he wasn’t hungry, and that he 
would save all of his fifty cents. He liked to feel jt 
there in his pocket. So he ate no lunch. But he had 
such a headache in the afternoon that he could no 
study at all, and failed in his lessons. Harry took 
his tray at the cafeteria, walked around and sele. 
ted two rolls, a glass of milk, a dish of creamed po. 
tatoes, a cup custard, and a chocolate peppermint 
each for himself, Dick, and Harry, and had te 
cents left to add to the fund he was saving to buy 
Christmas presents with. Which one of the thre 
boys was thriftiest? Harry, you say. What wa; 
the matter with Tom? He was extravagant. He 
spent all his money and got nothing in return but 
a stomach ache,—for the lunch he chose was no 
nourishing. What was the matter with Dick? kp 
was stingy, miserly. It would have been wiser ty 
have spent at least a part of his money. Hary 
got the most for what he spent and had some lef 
besides. He was the best manager. 


SPENDING vs. SAVING 
6s(\FTEN it is cheaper to spend money than t 
save it. Suppose, for instance, that in trying 
to save coal and light you should work in a roon 
here when it was too dark, and strain your eye 
and, as a result, have to wear glasses. You see 
in such a case, it is thriftier to burn more light. 

“When you go home for dinner Mother has beef. 
steak for you, and milk with all the cream in it 
But she could have satisfied your hunger just a; 
well with only bread and skimmed milk, and it 
wouldn’t have cost nearly so much. Would that 
have been economy? Why not? You need the 
more nourishing food to make you a stronger boy 
or girl. It is more thrifty to buy it for you and 
keep you well than to give you cheaper food and 
have to pay a doctor because your health gives out 
as a result of improper eating. 

“Frank’s father and James’ father were in th 
shoe store at the same time buying shoes for their 
boys. Frank’s father was looking at a pair which 
cost $8, but James’ father laughed at him. ‘Its 
foolish to pay so much for a boy’s shoes,’ he de 
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Simple Rules of Etiquette Taught Through Pictures 


BY KATHLEEN HELEN DAUMER 
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Pictorial illustration furnishes a sugar-coated 
means of teaching simple rules of etiquette to 


young children. I have used the following plan 
with a second grade class and found that it 
aroused more than usual interest. 
For the first lesson four rules were selected: 
1. A gentleman picks up anything a lady 
drops. 
2. A gentleman opens a door for a lady. 
3. A gentleman rises when a lady enters 
a room. i 
4. A gentleman always walks on the out- 
side. 
Boys and girls both participated in the lesson, 
since it is as expedient for a lady to know what, 








according to rules of polite society, is her due, 
as it is for a gentleman to know what is expect- 
ed of him. ‘ 

The children were told to select and illustrate 
one of the four rules. Three cautions were 
given: (1) Sketch the drawings in outline with 
pencil. (2) Make the figures large,—about five 
inches tall. (3) Keep the entire illustration as 
simple as possible, omitting detail and centering 
the attention on the figures. 

When the drawings were finished in the light 
pencil sketches, the children traced them on the 
upper half cf nine by twelve paper. Then they 
went over the outlines with black crayola. This 
completed the drawings. 





| 





During the language period each child wrote | 
on smaller paper (six by nine) the rule that he | 
had illustrated, using lead pencil at first. The | 
writing was made large, and then was traced 
with black crayola to make it more effective. As | 
a final exercise the children pasted this paper | 
containing the written rule below the illustra- | 
tion, on the nine by twelve paper. 

The completed illustrations and rules were 
displayed on a bulletin board in the hall where 
other children, when passing, could see them. 
In this way the rules had the opportunity to be- 
come the possession of all members of the school. 

Other similar lessons followed at suitable 1” 
tervals, as long as the interest kept up. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 45 


Primary Methods and Devices— contisuea 


clared. ‘Here is a pair, plenty good enough, for 
$4. I shall take them.’ But Frank’s father, feeling 
of the leather a long time, decided on the $8 pair. 
James’ $4 shoes were worn out before the winter 
was half gone; but Frank’s shoes, by having them 
re-soled twice, lasted three winters. Which pair 
was the cheaper? 

“One man, coming down with the flu, went to be 
and sent for the doctor, although he didn’t feel 
very sick. In four days he was all right and back 
at work. Another man, declaring that he wasn’t 
going to spend money for a doctor unless he became 
worse, and that he couldn’t afford to stay at home 
from work, kept up for a day or two. Then he 
went to bed, had a doctor, and stayed in bed two 
months—all because he hadn’t been careful at first. 
Which man was the more thrifty? 

“Thus we try in-all ways to be thrifty. We ad- 
mire the thrifty person, for he will be the successful 
one. But does being thrifty mean being stingy? 
Far from it. The thrifty person spends in the wisest 
way; the stingy person selfishly hangs on to what 
he has. 

PROVIDING FOR THE FUTURE 

66 HY does your father insist that your big 

brother must finish high school, when he 
might quit and go to work now, and make enough 
money to take care of himself? When he has fin- 
ished high school he might go to work in a grocery 
store and make $2,000 a year. But instead, Father 
sends him to college to study to be a doctor, and 
spends a great deal of money each year on his edu- 
cation. Would it be better to save that money, and 
let Brother clerk in the store? No, it is cheaper to 
spend all the money it takes to send him to college 
—because, after he is a doctor, Brother will be 
making perhaps $10,000 a year all the rest of his 
life and will be of much more use in the world, 
besides. 

“Uncle Sam has schools all over the country, 
which cost him a great deal of money, and which 
are free to you. Is he extravagant to spend so 
much money on you? No; he is thrifty. For the 
better he trains you, the better citizens you will be. 

“We have been sending thousands and thousands 
of dollars over to the hungry people in Europe 
since the war, and we tried to save the starving 
Chinese last winter. Why? We did it not only out 
of sympathy for them, and human kindness; it was 
to our own advantage to do it. It was wise manage- 
ment. For we need to buy of all these peoples, and 
to sell to them, and to trade with them. We need 
them to carry on business with. So, both for their 
own good, and for ours, we do all that we can to 
save their lives. 

“Do you remember the story of the ants and the 
grasshoppers? Who were having the better time 
throughout the long golden summer? Who had the 





better time in the winter, though? Who were hap- 
pier in the long run? The ants, although they had 
to deny themselves pleasure for a time, in order to 
save for future need. Do we live like the ants or 
like the grasshoppers? Some foolish people forget 
that winter is coming, and play all summer, of 
course; but most of us try to be as wise as the 
little ants. Do you remember how Mother stood 
over the hot stove during the summer, canning 
berries and vegetables? Probably she would much 
rather have gone to parties those hot days, or out 
to the woods of lake. She had to sacrifice in order 
. be ready for future need. She was thrifty to 
O so. 

“Have those of you who have chickens ever 
noticed that sometimes when you go out to hunt the 
ezgs there are no eggs to be found, often for two or 
three months? The hens are not laying. There are 
no fresh eggs to be had in the stores. And yet we 
are able to get eggs for cooking. Why? Because 
some thrifty persons put away eggs in water 
glass at some time when the hens were laying more 
than we needed. 

“Perhaps you, like the little Pilgrim boys and 
girls, have helped to carry vegetables in from the 
garden to store them in the cellar for winter use. 
Perhaps you have helped to pick the barrels of 
apples that are there. Perhaps you are a farmer 
child, or have visited a farm, and know all about 
the corn crib filled with yellow corn to feed the 
cows and horses and pigs through the winter when 
the snow is on the ground and the grass has gone 
to sleep. If so, you know something of thrift. 

“When Howard was six years old his grand- 
father gave him one hundred dollars for a birthday 
present—ten new shining ten-dollar gold pieces. 
At first Howard thought he would spend his money 
for lollipops, he was so fond of them. But Daddy 
said, ‘You know, Son, I believe I can manage to 
keep you in lollipops,—that is, in as many as a boy 
ought to have. How would you like to plant this 
money and watch it grow?’ ‘Why, who ever heard 
of planting money?’ asked Howard. But Daddy 
took Howard and the ten shining gold pieces down 
to the bank of which he was cashier. ‘This is 
where we plant it, Son,—right here in this dark 
old safe. And we won’t disturb it for a year. You 
know you don’t peep at your flower seeds after 
you stick them in the ground; you give them a fair 
chance to grow. But you come down here on your 
next birthday, and I’ll show you how big your 
hundred dollars is. Howard thought that would be 
good fun, so the money was left in the bank. 

“On his seventh birthday Howard went to the 
bank. ‘I want to see how much my hundred dollars 
has grown,’ he told his father, just as Jack used to 
say, ‘Well, I guess I’ll go out and see how high my 
beanstalk is this morning.’ And Howard’s money 





had grown just as magically. For his father 
brought out of the safe ten shining gold pieces, and 
four bright silver dollars. ‘It has grown just four 
dollars, Son,’ he said. ‘And if we put it all back, 
the four dollars will grow, too.’ This proved to be 
true; for on his eighth birthday Howard found that 
he had ten shining gold pieces, eight silver dollars, 
and sixteen copper pennies. It was such fun to 
watch it grow a little each year that Howard left 
it there until he was a young man just starting in 
business and needing money badly. Then he drew 
it out—and it was just twice as big as it had been 
when he put it in there. 

“Do you understand how it was that Howard’s 
money could grow like that? He really let the bank 
take his hundred dollars to use, and they paid him 
four dollars a year for the use of it. We call that 
interest. And Howard had what we call a savings 
account in the bank. A savings account is a very 
good thing for everyone to have. Your money is 
safe in the bank, and you are being paid for the use 
ot it; besides, you are helping carry on the world’s 
business by loaning your money to the bank. It 
doesn’t take much to start a savings account. There 
are banks which will start one with five cents. 

“Would it not be a good plan for each one of us 
to start savings account? You might bring me 
the money which you can save each week, and I will 
open the account with the bank for each of you, 
and deposit your savings, and keep your bank books. 
Suppose that each Friday morning you bring me 
what you have been able to save during the week, 
and I will place it to your credit. It need not be 
much—a penny is better than nothing. I do not 
mean that you should try to save all the money you 
are given to spend or that you earn. Save a part 
of it. If you earn fifty cents.a week selling papers, 
try to bring me ten cents of it to put in your ac- 
count. Use the rest for your balls, toys, candies, 
the movies, gifts, and so forth. Try to be neither 
stingy nor yet extravagant with what money you 
have. The more you have the more you should 
save, of course, yet often it is the people who have 
most who save least. We call those people spend- 
thrifts. But if you save a part of what you have, 
however little it may be, the chances are that you 
will be rich some day. At least that is what rich 
men like Mr. Rockefeller and Mr. Hill and Mr. 
Carnegie have told us. They have said that they 
became rich because, when they were poor boys and 
earning only a very small salary, they made them- 
selves save a part of it. Not that they saved 
enough money from that small salary to make them 
rich; but by saving a part of the little, when they 
wanted so to spend it, they learned self-control and 
power, which things brought them their fortunes. 
Sha!l we try their plan of saving a little of what 
we have?” 
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Device for Telling Time 


BY SELMA .™. DOELL 


I have found the above illustrations helpful to little children who are learning to tell time. 
I keep them on the blackboard where they can easily by seen. 
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A Chinese Story for Opening 
Exercises 
By Adelina N. Smith 
BEGGARS WHO CAN REACH TWENTY FEET 


HINA is not like America. It is a country that 
has many beggars. They are everywhere. 
They are on the street corners and lying in the 

city gateways. They sit at the entrance courts to 
rich men’s houses. They are on the porches of the 
temples. They run after the jinrikishas and the 
sedan chairs, and they swarm about the steamers 
that come to dock at the piers on the Great River 
of China. 

The river beggars live in house boats. They keep 
their boats clean. Early in the morning they wash 
the platform of each boat with a short broom made 
of reeds. 

They are not clean themselves. They wear 
dirty, faded blue clothes. Their clothes are ragged 
and patched with bright blue cloth. You do not see 
people in the United States wearing such ragged 
clothing. 

A whole family lives on the boat: the po-po, or 
old grandmother; the lau-yea, or old grandfather; 
the father, mother, and two or three children; often 
there is a tiny baby. 

They eat rice for bread, cook weeds for vege- 
tables, and catch fish in the river. They cook on 
tiny charcoal stoves. They drink tea instead of 
water. 

The father paddles the boat up close to the 
steamer when she docks. Many passengers stand 
on the upper decks to watch the beggars’ boats 
crowding around the larger craft. The boats are 
twenty feet below, and the beggars reach in a queer 
way to the high decks. They have long poles. On 
the ends of the poles baskets are fastened. The 
women and children in the boat hold the baskets 
up to the passengers. They whine; and they call 
the passengers fine names to attract their attention. 
They pinch the baby to make it cry as if it were 
hungry. I think that they do not hurt the baby, 
but teach it to cry and pretend that it is hungry. 

They all ery, “Baw go chane O!” This sentence 
is spelled to sound like Chinese words which mean, 
“Give me some cash!’ The people on the steamer 
drop coins into the baskets. Then the beggars call, 
in Chinese, “Thanks, thanks, lady,” or “Thousand 
thanks, gentleman,” as the long poles are quickly 
lowered. The cash is taken out, and quickly up 
come the baskets again, with louder and more be- 
seeching cries for money. 

If no more is given, then the father steers their 
boat so that they may reach another group. Again 
and again the long poles are thrust up even with 
the faces of the donors, until the great steamer 
decks are cleared and she swings away from the 
pier to go on her course once more. 


Schoolroom Snapshots 
Gathered by Friendly Observers 


MOTIVATING LETTER WRITING 


A clever young teacher, in a school recently 
visited, used the following method in teaching chil- 
dren letter writing: 

When classics were needed for use in reading, 
each member of the class wrote a letter to the pub- 
lishing company, ordering these books and signing 
his or her name. The best letter was selected and 
mailed. It created great interest, and many of the 
letters were so well written that it was difficult to 
choose the best one. When the classics arrived, 
the children realized that a well-written letter had 
brought the result. 

In the same way, these pupils renewed the teach- 
er’s subscriptions to magazines and papers. They 
also sent for Colgate’s Dental Cream, and after it 
was received, they wrote letters thanking the Col- 
gate Company and expressing their appreciation 
for the paste. Often the children suggested letters 
that they desired to send, and the whole class wrote 
on the subjects specified. 

The teacher of these happy little scribes says: 
“T can teach letter writing in half the time and 
surely with half the effort by giving the children 
a motive to work for. Instead of the monotonous 
drill in heading, address, salutation, etc., so soon 
forgotten, the children ‘learn to do by doing.’ ” 

















Little Farmer Joe 
By Maude M. Grant 


Said Farmer Gray to lit- 
tle Joe, 

“I’m going to town to 
buy a hoe.” 

“A hoe? Why, Father, 
yours is new!” 

“Yes, Joe, but this one is 
for you.” 


“You told me not so long 
ago, 

You’d like to be a farmer, 
Joe; 

cA piece of land I’ll give 
to you, 

And we will see what you 
can do.” 





“Oh, Father,” then cried 
little Joe, 

“I know what I will plant, I know! 

A patch of corn in rows so green, 

And then sow pumpkin seeds between.” 


“That’s fine,” said Father. ‘“Good-by, Joe, 

I’m off to town to buy your hoe,— 

The sunny south field is your plot, 

And your corn will grow when the sun shines 
hot.”’ 


The next dzy in the early morn, 
Our little Joe was planting corn, 
And soon the corn began to grow, 
And tiny leaves began to show. 


Then Joe was busy, yes, indeed, 

He had to hoe out every weed; 

When neighbors, passing, hailed young Joe, 
He would salute them, face aglow. 


The springtime passed,—Joe’s plot of corn 
Grew taller each succeeding morn, 

And in between the green straight lines 
Grew large-leaved trailing pumpkin vines. 


And through the summer’s heat and dew 
The corn and pumpkins grew and grew; 
And in the fall, when leaves turned brown, 
Joe cut the sturdy cornstalks down. 


He husked his corn; ’twas bright as gold, 
And some he kept and some he sold; 

His pumpkins grew so big and round 
They almost covered up the ground. 


“I'll keep the finest one,” said Joe, 
‘‘November now is here, you know, 
And on Thanksgiving, 


yc by and by, 
[Novemeer} ru 


have a_ luscious 
(. tie 





pumpkin pie.” 


And on Thanksgiving, 
—what a treat! 

||| Joe had a pumpkin pie 
to eat, 

And Mother promised 
him she’d make 

From his corn meal a 
Johnny cake! 






































TEACHING THE TABLES 


It was Friday afternoon; the children had washed 
the blackboard nicely, and teacher had placed on 
the front board a large triangle, using lavender 
crayon. Inside of this triangle she made another 
triangle, a good deal smaller than the first one. 
This was made with pink crayon. The triangle so 
placed made a wide band within the large triangle. 
In this part she wrote the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9. As she had more than enough space for these 
she wrote the larger numbers twice, thus preparing 
for a little extra drill on the harder tables. She 
did not write these numbers in order, as the child 
too often learns his table in this way and cannot 
give it in any other way. In the center she wrote 
7 in pink, as they were learning the sevens. “I 
will change this figure when we take up the table 
of eights to-morrow,” the teacher explained. By 
the side of the triangle she wrote in pink “Good 
Lessons.” 

She told the children beforehand that if they 
knew their sevens perfectly she would write their 
names on the board and give each of them a seal. 
(Little pumpkin faces left from Halloween.) 

At class time she took the pointer, and starting 
at some figure on the large triangle, pointed to each 
number. The little person who was called on re- 
sponded by multiplying the numbers by seven. If 
he managed to go around the triangle without mak- 
ing a mistake, he obtained the reward promised. 

These school children have not lost interest in 
this device although their teacher has used it for 
some time. She changes the figure from which 
they work each. week. Sometimes she uses circles, 
sometimes squares, and sometimes rectangles, al- 
ways drawing them in primary colors. 


AND WHO DOES NOT LOVE A LITTLE 
BASKET? 


In a primary room where tables and chairs are 
used instead of seats, each table has two attract- 
ive little woven baskets on it all the time, placed 
so that all can reach one of them. These are for 
the purpose of holding the scraps the children ac- 
cumulate during the day. They are a great time 
saver, and a great confusion saver, since they do 
away with the necessity of having to have the 
community basket, which is usually an unsightly 
thing, passed after each period of seat work. They 
eliminate the necessity, too, of the children’s having 
forever to pick up tiny scraps from the floor, since 
they can put their waste material into these little 
baskets at once, thus removing the liability of its 
being brushed onto the floor. 

And do the children like to have these baskets on 
their tables? You should watch their tiny fingers 
feel of them, and their eyes regard the bright 
colors. 

“FROG IN THE MIDDLE” 

The children were formed in a circle with one 
(the “frog’”’) in the center. Each child asked the 
“frog’’ a question on any of the work they had been 
over. As soon as the “frog” failed to answer cor- 
rectly, the questioner became the “frog” and took 
the place in the center of the ring. This was splen- 
did review work as the pupils delighted in hunting 
up hard questions to ask. 


“THE MOUSE AND THE CATS” 


The schoolroom was “as still as a mouse,” and 
for a very good reason, too. The child working at 
the blackboard was a “mouse,” and all the other 
children were “cats.”” When one of the closely 
watching “cats” discovered a mistake in the work 
of the “mouse” and corrected it, the teacher said, 
“You have caught a mouse,” and immediately wrote 
the child’s name on the board and drew a mouse 
beside it, using a few quickly made lines and curves, 
as it is not necessary that the mouse be perfectly 
drawn to interest the children. 

These primary pupils understood that when a 
cat is trying to catch a mouse, it watches very close- 
ly and makes no noise. If a child spoke out of turn 
or disturbed in any way, he ceased to be a “cat” 
and lost his chance to catch a “mouse.”’ This was 
considered a great misfortune, so each child gave 
earnest attention to every example, or whatever 
the work was, and also did his individual work with- 
out any opportunity to copy from that of some 
other child. It was interesting to watch their eager- 
ness and suppressed excitement when a “mouse” 
made a mistake, 
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1921 Pictures to Use in Studying “Departure of the Mayflower” » 


DIRECTIONS: The large picture on page 35 may be mounted and shown to the whole class for an oral English lesson. 


After it has been thoroughly examined and discussed 
distribute the miniature pictures on this page and tell the children to use them in booklets containing sen 


tences and a story about the picture, 
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NOTE: Teachers wishing more of the small pictures than the number given on this page may obtain a duplicate page for ten cents. 
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A Thanksgiving Play and Pageant 


The Smoke Rises 
By Helen M. Sedgwick 


CHARACTERS 
Indians Pilgrims 
Winnedumah Nathaniel 
Keneu John 
Olleo Matthew 
Osseo Prudence 
Chorus Neighbors 
Dancers Children of To-day 
Indians Tom Doris 
The Glad Years Ross Ethel 
The Sad Years Ruth Others 
SETTING 


The edge of the forest clearing. 
Time—autumn, three hundred years 
ago. The back of the stage should be 
filled with fir trees set close together, 
except where the front of Winnedu- 
mah’s tepee shows under the lower 
branches of the trees in the middle. 
The foreground is covered with au- 
tumn leaves. Winnedumah appears at 
the door of the tepee. He holds in his 
hands a small Indian bowl. He stands 
for a while, a silent and commanding 
figure, looking away, as if he can see 
for a great distance across the opening 
in the forest. Then he comes forward 
a few steps and with both hands raises 
the bowl above his head, looking up as 
he does so. The act is a mute cere- 
mony of thank offering. When this is 
done, he goes to the fire which burns 
near the front of the stage and sprin- 
kles some powder from the bowl upon 
the glow. Sticks should be laid for 
fire, with the usual device of red light 
for glow of fire. Concealed within pile 
of sticks should be an electric plate of 
some sort on which incense powder 
will burn as it is sprinkled during the 
action of the play. Thus real smoke 
will ascend as occasion demands. The 
whole opening scene should be done 
reverently; otherwise it will be worse 
than cheap. As the smoke ascends, 
the weird beat of an Indian drum is 
heard in the distance. A company 
of Indians moves in very quietly from 
sides of stage and so far to the rear 
that they seem to emerge from the for- 
est. They are led by Keneu and Osseo, 
who come forward to stand, one on 
each side of the fire. 


THE PLAY 

Keneu — Winnedumah 
come. 

Olleo—The smoke of Winnedumah’s 
fire calls his people. 

Winnedumah—The Great Spirit 
waits for the thanks of His children. 
The harvest time is here. 

Keneu—The maize is gathered. 

Osseo—Food is stored for the win- 
ter. 

Winnedumah (sprinkling powder)— 
We give thanks. 

Chorus of Indians—We give thanks 
to The Great Spirit. 

Keneu—For the wild fruits of the 
fields— 

Osseo—For the fish that the waters 
bring us— 

Chorus—We give thanks. 

Winnedumah (springling powder)— 
For brave hearts and strength in bat- 
tle, for unwearied skill in hunting, for 
the peace of sheltering wigwam, our 
thanks go to The Great Spirit as the 
smoke rises. 


calls; we 


Keneu—For the game that hunters 
bring from the forests— 

Osseo—For the maize that waves in 
open places— 

Chorus—We give thanks. 

Winnedumah (sprinkling powder)— 
For the healing in plants and waters, 
for skill in the fingers of women, for 
laughter of little children, for rescue 
from famine and fever, our thanks go 
to The Great Spirit as the smoke rises. 

_Keneu—For the moon of strawber- 
ries, for the moon of falling leaves, for 
the moon of snowshoes— 

Osseo—For the winds and the dew 
and the rainfall— 

Chorus—We give thanks. 

Winnedumah—We give thanks in 
rising smoke. 

Chorus—We give thanks 
and dance. 

(Indian dance of thanks. For music 
and words, see 22nd Annual Report 
of Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, D. C. Or any suitable 
Indan dance music may be used. Dur- 
ing the pause which follows the dance, 
the Indians are so intent upon their 
ceremonial fire that they do not notice 
two Pilgrims who enter at. left and 
stand watching the scene.) 

Keneu (who is first to notice them) 
—See! (He points. All other Indians 
turn slightly and stand waiting for 
Pilgrims to speak. Winnedumah folds 
arms over breast and waits, as might 
an emperor for the message of an em- 
bassage.) 

Nathaniel — Greeting to you ll, 
Brothers. 

John—We come in friendship. 

Winnedumah—You are come in good 
time. We give thanks. 
Brothers give thanks also? It is time 
of harvest. 

John—Yes, we will give thanks on 
an appointed day. Our harvests are 
bountiful, and the rivers and _ the 
haunts of wild game have yielded 
abundantly. 

Nathaniel—We are sent to bid you 
come to our Thanksgiving feast. We 
will eat of the fruit of this new land. 
John—Will you come? We ask you 
in friendship. 

(The Indians seem to consult each 
other. There is no evidence of excite- 
ment; they simply speak to each other 
as they stand. Winnedumah turns to 
his people and seems to look for a sign. 
They finish their conference and, look- 
ing toward Winnedumah, nod their 
heads.) 

Winnedumah—We would be friends 
with you, White Brothers; we will 
come. 

Nathaniel—We are glad. Let our 
feast be a sign of friendship between 
us. 

Winnedumah—For as long as you 
will, Brothers. 

John—The feast will be to-morrow. 
We will welcome you. 

(The Pilgrims turn to go, but Win- 
nedumah, stretching a commanding 
arm toward them, stops them.) 

Winnedumah—Stay, Brothers. The 
Red Man would show that he meets his 
White Brother in friendliness. Stay. 
John—It grows late and the forest 
is full of dangers. We must go. 


in song 





Nathamel—A company of neighbors 


Do our White | 


would have come with us, but were de- 
tained by the illness of one of them. 
They will be anxiously waiting our re- 
turn. 

John—They might even follow us— 
and the forest, as I said, is full of 
dangers. 

Winnedumah—No, stay. A guide 
who fears no danger will lead you 
back. Let the neighbors come. They 
are welcome to the place of our thanks- 
giving. The smoke of our fire goes 
toward the harvest moon. I will show 
you what rises in the smoke. 

Keneu and Osseo—Visions come 
with curling smoke, under the harvest 
moon. 

(The chorus sings the Indian song 
of mvocation to visions. This song can 
be found on pp. 118-119, Part II of 
22nd Annual Report of American Bu- 
reau of Ethnology. Other suitable In- 
dian music may be substituted. Dur- 
ing the song, the Indians all go away 
so quietly that they seem to become a 
part of the forest. The song grows 
fainter and fainter, as if dying away 
in the distance. John and Nathaniel 
draw near the fire and Winnedumah, 
who stilk stands as before. When the 
song can no longer be heard, Winnedu- 
mah again drops incense on the fire.) 

Winnedumah—The Red Man sees, 
in his forests, and in the smoke of his 
fires, what is hidden from the White 
Man. You come, offering friendship; 
I show you friendship too. See now; I 
give you power to see the visions the 
Red Man sees in the curling smoke. 

John—What shall we see? 

Winnedumah—What you will. 

Nathaniel—Show us something of 
the future. We have dared and suf- 
fered much in coming to this far-away 
land. In the long years that come, will 
our deeds count for good? 

John—Will the generations that are 
to come build on the foundations we 
have laid? 

Nathaniel—Will 
(A sound of singing is heard.) 
neighbors come to see us. 

John—They sing holy songs to keep 
their spirits brave. 

Winnedumah—They too are wel- 
come. They too shall see the visions 
in the rising smoke. 

(The singing comes nearer. The 
hymn is finished off stage. The words 
should be distinctly audible. The tune, 
“Dix,”? may be found in almost any 
church hymnal.) 

Praise to God, immortal praise, 

For the love that crowns our days; 

Bounteous source of every joy, 

Let Thy praise our tongues employ; 

All to Thee, our God, we owe, 

Source whence all our blessings flow. 


they—But hark! 
Our 


All the plenty summer pours; 
Autumn’s rich o’erflowing stores; 
Flocks that whiten all the plain; 
Yellow sheaves of whitened grain; 
Lord, for these our souls shall raise 
Grateful vows and solemn praise. 


As Thy prospering hand hath blessed, 

May we give Thee of our best; 

And by deeds of kindly love 

For Thy mercies grateful prove; 

Singing thus through all our days, 

Praise to God, immortal praise. 

(As the song ends, the Pilgrim 
Neighbors enter, led by Matthew and 





Prudence.) 


Prudence—Here they are! 

Matthew—I had faith to believe that 
you would be here in the clearing, but 
many were anxious. 


_ John—You have come at a good 
time.. Winnedumah will show us vi- 
sions of the future. 

_ Nathaniel (dreamily)—In the curl- 
ing smoke, he says, are sights the 
White Man cannot often see. 


Winnedumah (to Neighbors)—Come 
near. 


(The Neighbors draw near the fire 
as if fascinated, but half afraid. They 
form a tense group in the background. 
John and Nathaniel seat themselves 
near the fire and stare fixedly into it. 
They are at side of stage right; the 
Neighbors are at back and left, so that 
center of stage is left clear for the ac- 
tion that follows. Winnedumah con- 
tinues to stand back of fire.) 


Winnedumah (scattering incense on 
fire)—See, the smoke rises. Our White 
friends shall see what they will. (A 
pause.) See the many circling years 
that shall come. 


DANCE OF THE CIRCLING YEARS 


The dancers are dressed to repre- 
sent the seasons. They seem to fill the 
stage, but should not entirely conceal 
from the spectators the groups of 
dreamers cn the stage. The dancers 
wear or carry flowers, fruit, etc., sym- 
bolic of the seasons which they repre- 
sent. They should be beautiful, not 
merely fantastic. Some of them carry 
fruit and grains from regions quite un- 
known to the Pilgrims—oranges, lem- 
ons, pineapples, etc. They execute a 
whirling, weaving figure, representing 
the circling seasons. 

(Winnedumah and the Pilgrims all 
seem to be watching the smoke, but 
are so placed that they can see the 
dancers. At end of dance, as the 
last of the dancers disappear, dialogue 
is resumed.) 

John—Some of the years bring 
things strange to us. Were those 
fruits they carried? I know them not. 

Winnedumah—Those that come after 
you shall go far toward the setting 
sun, and toward the big sea water to 
the south. They shall see lands, and 
eat fruits you know not. 

Nathaniel (in a troubled tone)— 
Only happy years? And we have suf- 
fered so much! Must we bear all the 
pain in this new land? 

Winnedumah—No. See! 

(There comes across the stage softly 
and slowly, one by one, a procession— 
not long—of drooping, sad figures, 
veiled, and in clinging gray robes. 
They disappear.) 

Winnedumah—Sad years will come, 
bringing sickness, grief, and war. 

Prudence—But they are fewer than 
the others. 

Winnedumah—Yes, and they pass. 
There come again glad years. 

(The Glad Years dance again, @ 
briefer figure than before.) 

John—How many years, Winnedu- 
mah? 

Winnedumah—The smoke wreaths 
show three hundred. Past those I can- 
not see, nor can you; but there are 
many more. 

Matthew—And will there always be 





cause for thanksgiving? 
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A Thanksgiving Play and Pageant—conime« 


Winnedumah—Yes. 

Prudence — Even when the 
Years come? 

Winnedumah—Yes, even so. 

Nathaniel (wonderingly) — Three 
hundred years! They pass like leaves 
whirling in the wind! Does the smoke 
show us those that will come three 
hundred years from now? 

Winnedumah (scattering more 
cense)—See! 

(Enter, running and chattering, a 
company of the best type of modern 
school children. Several carry books, 
one or two, music rolls. . Several of 
the boys in football clothes. They are 
all happily excited.) 

Tom (throwing the football to Ross) 
—Catch her, Ross! 

Ross —Hi—Hoopee! (This is a 
shout, rather than words.) School’s 
out! The big old game to-morrow! 

Ruth—And a holiday Friday too; 
don’t forget that. 

Doris—We are going to Grandmoth- 
er’s to dinner. What are you going to 
do? 

Ruth—We are to have a family din- 
ner. All my cousins are coming. 

Ethel—Are you all going to the 
game? 

All—Yes, of course. No, I won’t 
have time. No, I can’t—ete., ete. 

Doris—There is a good movie on. I 
wish I could see it. It’s all about the 
Pilgrim Fathers. 

Tom—Guess I’ll go, after the game. 
We’ve been learning 

“The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stern and rock-bound coast” 
in our room. 

Ruth—So have we. 

Tom—I like to read about those 1620 
people. 

Ethel—Three hundred years! 
that’s a long time! 


Sad 


in- 


My, 


Ross—Those Pilgrim Fathers had | 


courage! Guess they had reason to be 
thankful that first year. 

Doris—Yes, they had; but I believe 
we have more. 

Ruth—I think so too. I could name 
about a million things I’m thankful 
for. 

Tom—So could I. I’m going to be 
in a chorus choir at the big union 
Thanksgiving services. 

Ruth—So are the rest of us. Don’t 
you remember we were all at the re- 
hearsal that night? 

T'om—Oh, yes, that’s so. 

Doris—I love to sing those old 
Thanksgiving hymns. I was thinking 
(she says this timidly)—what if all 
the Pilgrim Fathers and all the people 
that—you know—have made this coun- 
try what it is—I don’t know how to 
say it exactly—but suppose they could 
hear us singing, or, maybe, could join 
in the singing—wouldn’t that be fine? 

Ruth (seriously)—Maybe they can. 

Tom—That would be queer! 


Ross—I guess they’d be glad if they 
knew we were—were—(He stops, con- 
fused.) 

Tom—I know—trying, just as the 
teacher said, to be the kind of Ameri- 
cans they would like us to be! (He 
and Ross devote themselves to an ex- 
amination of the football for a mo- 
ment, to cover their embarrassment at 
having said what they feel. The Pil- 
grims in the background show signs of 
upproval and joy.) 


Ruth—I like the one that begins— 
(She hums the tune,“Dix.” The chil- 
dren, one after another, begin to hum, 
and finally sing the words which the 
Pilgrims have sung before their en- 
trance. The Pilgrims join them. The 
children move on across the stage, 
singing. The Pilgrims, still singing, 
are left in a rapt, thankful group as 
the curtain falls.) 











A Thanksgiving Pageant 


Arranged by Frances White and 
Ione Brooks 


This pageant was successfully pre- 
sented at the East Tennesse State Nor- 
mal by pupils elected from the “Model 
School,” which comprises the first seven 
grades. Preparation for it was begun 
two weeks ahead and only a short time 
each day given to rehearsals. 

The vegetables displayed in the last 
scene should be brought by the children, 
a thanksgiving offering. Their disposal 
afterwards to people glad to receive 
them is, of course, only a matter of pre- 
arrangement. 


CHARACTERS 


Reader of Prologues 

Puritans—men, women and children 

King James the First of England 

Soldiers 

Lords and Ladies 

Pages 

Dutch Children 

Indians 

(Lords, ladies and pages may be 
omitted if desired. They were intro- 
duced in order to give parts to children 
who otherwise would have been left out 
of the entertainment.) 


COSTUMES 


The costumes may be as simple or as 
elaborate as desired. The types are all 
familiar and need little description, 
but the following suggestions may help 
those desiring to make the entertain- 
ment effective, yet as simple and inex- 
pensive as possible. 

Puritan Women—Any dark dress 
(not silk or velvet), ankle length if pos- 
sible with white kerchief and cuffs. 

Puritan Men—Ordinary dark suit 
with characteristic white collar and 
cuffs. A few wear hats made of card- 
board covered with dark cloth. 

Puritan Children—Dressed 
dults. Select small children. 

Dutch Children—A_ black bodice 
(easily made) over white guimpe with 
striped or solid-color gingham skirt. 

Indians—If possible, select boys who 
have Indian costumes. Stain faces and 
hands brown. 

King James, Lords, Pages—Some 
child owning a fancy costume might be 
selected for the King, as his brief ap- 
pearance scarcely justifies much ex- 
penditure. He should wear a cape and 
a hat with a curling plume. The Lords 
dress in a similar manner, as do also 
the pages, except that the latter have 
no capes. 

Ladies—Long dress of silk or velvet 
(sateen may be used if dress must be 
made), with pointed cap of same mate- 
rial, from back of which a veil hangs. 

Reader of Prologues—In any costume 
desired or just in ordinary clothes. 

SETTING 

A simple but effective way to deco- 
rate the stage and one which may re- 
main untouched throughout, is to stand 
four or five large bunches of dried 
stalks of corn (tied in the middle) 
across the back of the stage. 


THE PAGEANT 
PROLOGUE TO SCENE I 

In the year sixteen hundred and 
twenty-one, just after their first har- 
vest, the Pilgrims at Plymouth set 
apart a period for thanksgiving, and so 
had the first Thanksgiving Day in the 
history of the world. At this time, so 
history tells us, they used the One- 
Hundredth Psalm as a Thanksgiving 
Psalm. (Reads this.) 

Dear friends, we are indeed glad you 
have joined us to help us express our 
gratitude to God. ‘ 

First, we shall take you back some 
three hundred years to the days when 
all England was in a ferment over reli- 
gious questions, when men were endur- 
ing persecutions, even dying, for their 
convictions, and when James the First 
had most intolerantly refused to sanc- 
tion any other church or form of ser- 
vice than his own. 

Now there were many who were seek- 


like a- 








ing to worship God in other ways, and 
so it was, that in search of religious 
liberty, a devoted band set out on a pil- 
grimage, first going to Holland. 

SCENE I 

Music—march time (during Puri- 
tans’entrance and exit, also entrance 
and exit of King and followers). 

Enter Puritans, in twos or threes, 
children being led. March entirely 
around stage, stopping, at the sound of 
a horn being blown behind the scenes, 
with every appearance of haste and 
confusion, on the side opposite entrance. 

Enter two (or more) soldiers carry- 
ing proclamation (sheet of large paper 
rolled). Soldiers blow horn, unroll 
proclamation and hold at arm’s length 
as if reading, blow horn upon conclu- 
sion and step to either side of en- 
trance, standing there erect and mo- 
tionless. 

Puritans in the meantime show signs 
of dismay, shaking their heads mourn- 
fully and appearing to talk together. 

Enter King, pages, lords, ladies, and 
soldiers. March to center back, down 
center to front, across and halfway 
down side, stopping facing the front 
and diagonally opposite Puritans. 

Puritan man steps forward, drops on 
one knee before King, holding out hands 
in attitude of supplication. Other Pu- 
ritan men and women follow, assuming 
same attitude. Children and a few of 
the adults remain in rear, watching 
closely. 

King shakes his head angrily, claps 
his hands loudly, and points to kneeling 
Puritans. 

Soldiers step forward. Puritans rise 
hastily, find their children, march 
across back of stage and exit. 

King and train march around stage 
and exit. 


PROLOGUE TO SCENE II 


The Pilgrim band who fled to Holland 
under the leadership of John Robinson 
remained there for ten years. They be- 
came more and more dissatisfied, how- 
ever, until at last a meeting was called 
and their leader said to them, “My 
brave Pilgrims, I have called you to- 
gether because it seems best for us to 
leave Holland. Our children are grow- 
ing up like the Dutch people, taking 
their customs and losing their Mnglish 
ways. Let us move to America where 
we can make an English home and also 
worship God as we think right.” 


Scene II 


Dutch children enter and dance. 
While they dance the Puritan children 
enter softly and stand in rear, watch- 
ing. 

Dance of Dutch Children (Kinder- 
polka) from The Folk Dace Book by 
C. Ward Crampton. Music—two-four 
time. Formation—single circle. Part- 
ners face each other. Join hands, arms 
extended at sides, shoulder high. 

Measures 1-8: Glide Polka toward 
center—slide, close, slide, close, three 
running steps in place. Repeat, moving 
outward two measures. Repeat the 
whole step four measures. 

Measures 9-12: Clap thighs 
hands. 
Clap partner’s hands three times in 
quick time. Repeat. 

Measures 13-14: Point right toe for- 
ward, place right elbow in left hand, 
and shake finger at partner three times. 
Repeat left. 

Measure 15: Turn complete circle 
right, with four jumps. 

Measure 16: Stamp three times. 

(The Folk Dance Book contains the 
music intended for this dance, and it is 
much prettier if used, but any music in 
the correct time may be used. Empha- 
size the 16th measure by three heavy 
chords.) 

Upon completing the dance each 
Dutch child runs and catches a Puri- 
tan child by the hand. The dance is 


then repeated, each Dutch child hav- | 


ing a Puritan child as a partner. 
While the repetition of the dance is 





. with | 
Clap own hands in slow time. | : 
| exceedingly hard one for the Puritans. 





in progress the Puritan men and wom- 
en enter, stand in rear and_ shake 
heads disapprovingly, whispering’ to- 
gether. Upon the conclusion of the 
dance they rush up, seize hands of 
their children and hurry off stage. 


PROLOGUE TO SCENE III 


So, embarking on that grand old 
ship, the Mayflower, they set sail for 
America, 


The breaking waves dashed high 
On a stern and rock-bound coast, 
And the woods against a stormy sky 

Their giant branches tossed; 


And the heavy night hung dark, 
The hills and waters o’er, 
When a band of exiles moored 
bark 
On the wild New England shore. 


their 


Ay, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod; 
They have left unstained what there 
they found— 
Freedom to worship God. 
Felicia Hemans. 


ScENE III 

Indians enter in single file, using In- 
dian step described in first figure of 
dance, and form a circle in center of 
stage. 

Indian Dance from Dances, Driils 
and Story-Plays by Nina B. Lamkin. 
Indian music—four part time. 

First Figure: Circle face to left. In- 
dian step around the circle once (skip- 
ping step), lifting the knee forward 
and swaying the body forward and 
back. Rest eight counts, standing per- 
fectly still and straight. 

Second Figure: Circle face to right 
and around circle once, taking four In- 
dian steps forward, then four around 
selves. Rest eight counts as before. 

Third Figure: “ace center, lift arms 
high and look up, hold four counts, 
bend bodies forward and bring arms 
downward and hold four counts. Con- 
tinue through sixteen counts and rest 
eight counts as before. 

Fourth Figure: Short  sideward 
steps around circle once, about every 
eighth count hand to mouth and one 
Indian “Whoo!” Rest eight counts as 
before. 

Fifth Figure: Repeat the first. 

(Indian war dance music can be 
found in) Emerson’s Moving Pieture 
Music Folio.) 

Puritans enter and stand motionless 
at side. 

Indians leap quickly back to opposite 
side of stage and assume threatening 


attitudes, drawing bows or raising 
hatchets. 
Puritans draw strings of bright 


beads and gayly cclored trinkets from 


their pockets, and hold toward In- 
dians. 

Indians drop bows and _hatchets. 
One slowly holds out the pipe of 
friendship. 


Leave stage together. 


PROLOGUE TO SCENE IV 
The first year at Plymouth was an 


More than half their number died. All 
suffered bitterly from lack of food and 
the intense cold of the winter. But 
the colony was still in existence at the 
end of the year and, moreover, a great 
deal had been accomplished toward 
clearing the land and building better 
shelters for the coming winter. Al- 
so, the corn, which the Indians had 
given them, had yielded a good har- 
vest. So, out of the general feeling of 
gratitude for the past and hope for the 
future, Governor Bradford ordered a 
week of thanksgiving in which the In- 
dians were invited to join. They were 
to have a celebration with some speci- 
men on the table of everything God 
had given them. This was to show how 
thankful they were. 

And so it was that the Puritans had 
the first Thanksgiving Day in America 
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Thanksgiving Program Suggestions 


The Johnny Cake 


and so it is we still keep this day each 
year. 
SCENE IV 


Large table placed in 
stage. 

All enter, single file, each with arms 
filled with vegetables or fruit, heap all 
this upon the table in marching 
around it, then collect at back and 
ends of table and sing either America 
or the hymn Praise God from Whom 
All Blessings Flow. 


Thanksgiving and Club Work 


By Edith McGovern, Local Club 
Leader, Vergennes, Vt. 

AUTHOR'S NOTE: This exercise was writ- 
ten for a group of forty-five pupils and pre- 
sented in an Achievement Day program as a 
method of arranging for the reports of these 
pupils which I wanted given in an interesting 
way. Our Vermont State Extension Work 
Leader is using it in other localities in the 
state and it may be of interest and help to other 
teachers who are furthering organized Club 
Work in rural communities. The exercise will 
admit of much adaptation and will answer for 
any number of pupils. It can be used before 
Thanksgiving instead of after that date, if pre- 
ferred, by making a few slight changes. 

Leader—People seem to have been 
thinking most of the time in the last 
few weeks about Thanksgiving. I wish 
Club Work had something to do with 
Thanksgiving. (Thinks a moment.) 
But really, on second thought, I believe 
that it has. What do the rest of you 
think about it? 

No. 1—Well, I know one thing,—I’m 
thinking my family have more to be 
thankful for this year because I had a 
garden this summer. 

No. 2—If we’re going to count the 
good things to eat for which we are 
thankful, my garden will furnish a 
nice long list. . 

No. 3—People generally seem to cel- 
ebrate harvest time at Thanksgiving. 
I should think Club Work and harvest 
time were pretty closely connected, 

No. 4—When it came to the dinner, 
I imagine our gardens played quite a 
part. I wonder how many of our gar- 
dens were represented then. How 
about it? (Here follow an indefinite 
number of responses from children, in 
which they tell the things which their 
gardens furnished for the Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner table.) 

No. 5—We had some of my beets 
and carrots for Thanksgiving dinner. 

No. 6—We had some of my pota- 
toes. Etc., ete. 

No. 7—Mother let me make some 
bread for the dinner. 

No. 8—I could have made some good 
cookies like those we made in Cooking 
Club last summer. 


No. 9—We ate some of the turnips 
and cabbages from my garden for din- 
ner. 

No. 10—My squashes tasted pretty 
good on Thanksgiving. 

No. 11—I didn’t have a garden and 
I wasn’t a member of the Cooking Club 
but if I had only thought about it I 
might have worn, on Thanksgiving 
Day, something that I made in the 
Sewing Club. 

No. 12—When I helped wipe the 
dishes after the dinner, I wore the 
apron that I had made in Club. 

No. 13—I might have worn some of 
the stockings I learned how to darn 
this summer. 

Leader (to smallest member)—Rob- 
ert, did they have anything from your 
garden for the Thanksgiving dinner? 

Robert—Yes, we had my onions in 
the tomato pickles. 

No. 14—I wish you had seen my 
Club Calf, Betty, on Thanksgiving. I 
gave her a piece of pumpkin with some 
grain sprinkled on it. She liked that 
better than turkey for her Thanksgiv- 
ing dinner. 

No. 15—Raymond, did your family 
eat any of your chickens for Thanks- 
giving? 

Raymond—You had better believe 
they did! Those were good chickens, I 
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No. 16—We went away for Thanks- 
giving, but Grandpa had one of my 
chickens for his dinner and next day I 
had some of that chicken too. Oh, it 
was good! 

No. 17—While we are talking about 
the dinner, I’ve got some pumpkins 
that can’t be beaten for pies. 


Leader—You’ve all proved without 
much doubt that Club Work has some- 
thing to do with our Thanksgiving 
dinner. How about going back three 
hundred years? What do you suppose 
the Pilgrims would have thought of 
Club Work? 


No. 18—I’m sure of one thing and 
that is, that the Pilgrims believed in 


pulling together. They proved that 
pretty well from the time they all 
signed that compact in the Mayflower 
cabirt. 

No. 19—It didn’t take them long to 
find out that the thing to do that first 
spring was to get some gardens 
started. 


No. 20—I’ll bet their corn and pota- 
toes weren’t any better than some we 
fellows in this town raised. 


Leader—To come back to (name of 
town) I thought you all might like to 
hear a few reports of our summer’s 
Club Work. That is why I invited you 
to get together to-night. I thought we 
would enjoy hearing some club stories. 














Invitation to a Thanksgiving Program 


By G. Edward Pendray 
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DIRECTIONS: 


being careful to 
Now write your 
close it again. 





paper and cut out. 
fold up on dotted line. 
line and paste both parts firmly together around edges, 


neck and black brush and feet. 





Trace Mr. Turkey on ordinary white 
Cut his wing on heavy lines and 
Bend left half back at dotted 


leave wing so that it may be raised. 
invitation under the raised wing and 
Color Mr. Turkey brown, with red 








can tell you! 























Ruth, suppose you begin. (Ruth reads 
story of her Garden Club Work during 
summer.) 

All—Good work! 

(No. 21 reads report of work.) 

All—Fine! 

(No. 22 reports. All clap.) 

(Several reports follow. After each, 
some response applicable to the story 
given may be made by individual pu- 
pils for variety, as: “That’s the right 
idea!” “Are you going to have a gar- 
den next year, Earl?” Earl—“I hope 
so.” After cooking story—“Don’t for- 
get me the next time you have any of 
those cookies to sell, Frieda.” After 
sewing story—“That crocheted yoke of 
yours was a beauty, Ethel.” After 
garden story—in which boy reports no 
prizes gained at County Fair—“The 
family got the prizes when they got 
your vegetables, didn’t they, Albert?” 
This plan may be varied by occasional 
applause or answers in unison of 
“Good,” “Fine,” etc.) 

Leader—I, for one, have enjoyed all 
these reports. 

All—So have we. 

Leader—Shall I read mine now? 

All—Yes, do. ; 

(Leader reads. All applaud.) 

Leader—Now, before we separate, 
let us sing that “Harvest Home” song 
that you all know. As for Thanksgiv- 
ing, I think that a good many people 
right here in ——, when they are 
thinking over things to be thankful 
for, had better add to their list the 
Club Work that we boys and girls have 
done. 

(All sing any familiar harvest song. 
One can be found on p. 108, Bk. II, 
Progressive Music Series, published by 
Silver, Burdett.) 


T Stands for So Much 
By Emma R. Nichols 


For twelve small children carrying 
banners with letters that spell 
THANKSGIVING. Each raises ban- 
ner as he begins to speak. 


T stands for so much I don’t know 
what to say, 

There’s Turkey and Thursday 
Thanksgiving day. 


and 


H is for Happy and for Holidays,— 
Oh, this is the kind of a day that pays. 


A is for Aunties and Apples and All, 
Oh, yes, and an A’s in the middle oi 
fall. 


N’s for November, so dreary and cold, 
But it’s full of good times—too many 
to be told. 


K is for Kinsfolk; with hearts full of 
cheer, 

We welcome you all from far and 
from near. 


S is for Sugar and Skating and Spice, 
From the way you all look that sounds 
pretty nice. 


G is for Giving, for Glad and for 
Goose; 


Let’s take all our troubles and turn: 


them loose. 


I is for Ice and for Icing and such, 
Oh, dear! Mother says I must not eat 
too much, 


V is for Very. We’re all very glac; 
We’re going to try to let no one be sad. 


I is for Eye; we have two, don’t you 
see, . ‘ 

So’s to see all the good things for you 
and for me. 


N’s for the Nuts mother puts in her 
cake; 

She says I must learn to cook and to 
bake. 


G is for Goody. We're glad we're all 


here, ji 
We wish Thanksgiving came ten times 
a year. 
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Patriotic Features 


Rhymed Alphabet of American 
History 


AN ACROSTIC EXERCISE 
By A. Genevieve Dwyer 


A grating of keels on the silver sand, 

And men from the white ships in tri- 
umph land, 

’Neath the plumy palms of the tropic 


shore, ; 
And the Red Man’s reign is forever 
o’er,— 
For Columbus comes to-day. 


Be glad, O Savage, for in his wake 
Shall brave men follow for your sake: 
Leave home and kindred to come to 
thee— 
La Casas, Marquette—and the Cross 
shall be 
The sign of conquest to-day. 


Ceded the land to the strangers’ king, 

Yor the trinkets and baubles the white 
men bring, 

And friendly at first is the Indian’s 


aim, 
Till the thirst for gold makes the 
strangers claim 
The wealth of America to-day. 


Deserted not are the maxims true, 
Taught in New Spain by a faithful 


few, 
a Puritans hew the forests 
0 
And the Dutch and the French, each 
lay hold 
On America’s shores to-day. 


E’en now begin the sorrow and care, 
And hardships great have the men to 


ear, 

While forts arise all over the land, 

Savage uprisings to withstand,— 
In the wild backwoods to-day. 


Fain would England’s ruler at last, 
A shadow over our country cast, 
But Jefferson, Carroll and others de- 
cree 
In a Declaration, no tax shall be 
Levied upon our land to-day. 


Gigantic forces of redcoats land, 
With Howe and Cornwallis in com- 
mand; 
And veterans of India, soldiers tried 
In many a battle, cross the tide 
To America’s shore to-day. 


Hutchinson flees before the ire 
Of a Boston mob, who quickly fire 
All his splendor, and into the sea 
Go the odious chests of tea, 
 : the Minute Men are ready to- 
ay. 


I see them retreat at Lexington, 
But Bunker Hill is as good as won; 
And on through many a hard-fought 
fight, 
The colonists struggle through the 
night 
Of darkness before the day. 


Jaded and worn are the tattered few, 
But o’er them a starry banner new 
Waves, when at last the strife is o’er, 
And free and at peace with all once 
more 
Is America to-day. 


Kaleidoscopic the years have been, 
Since England’s regime—now and 


then. 
But presidents faithfully keep the 
trust, 
All have been earnest, true and just, 
Even up to to-day. 


Laurels have crowned the statesman’s 
_ brow, 
From Roman senators until now: 
Franklin, Calhoun, Webster and Clay, 
All have striven, each in his way, 
a make their country great some 
ay. 


Mighty and lowly, brave withal, 
Gallantly for their country fall; 
Some die out where the ocean moans: 
Fighting Jack Barry,” intrepid Paul 
Jones, 
Fight for their country to-day. 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Ne’er has country yielded to 
power: 
Despots and tyrants before her cower. 


Her dominion spreads to the Golden 


our 


ate, 
She gathers in the Lone Star State, 
And Mexico yields to her force to- 


day. 


O’er her now are the clouds of war; 
The cannon reverberates near and far. 
Up from a land asunder rent, 
Earnest prayers from all are sent, 
As they plead for their homes to- 
day. 


Feals the thunder and din of strife, 
Erave youth rendering up its life, 
As brother sends brother down to the 
grave, 
Wrought into wrath o’er the dusky 
slave, 
And America sorrows to-day. 


Quails the heart at the story, replete 
With the anguish of how they meet, 
In the Wilderness, on the height 

Of lonely mountains, by day or by 


night, 
Bleeding and dying to-day. 
Reason proclaimeth, “Our Union 


save,” 

But the South still clings to the tur- 
baned slave, 

And so the weary strife goes on, 

And homes lose father or brother or 
son, 

As they sink on the green sod to- 

day. 


Solace the women tender to-day, 
Unto the Blue and unto the Gray; 
Angels of charity ever are found 
Mid the shot and shell of the battle- 
ground, 
Aiding the dying to-day. 


Tedious years roll on before 

The men return to their homes once 
more. 

You know how the war passed over 
the land, 

With McClellan and Pope, and then, in 
command, 

Burnside rules the army to-day. 


United in spirit with One above, 
Loyal friends watch for the ones they 
love— 
For those whose graves know only the 
hymn 
Of the night-wind’s mournful requiem. 
Or the sob of the sea by day. 


Vigilance is the price that Freedom 


pays, 
At least so the trite old maxim says; 
And one, as he watches the Ship of 
State, 
Is destined for a tragic fate— 
Lincoln dies to-day. 


Wide and vast is the land of the free; 

She wrests from Spain the isles of the 
sea 

When our brave lads fight in Manila 


Bay, 
And Admiral Dewey leads the way, 
To greater freedom to-day. 


Xerxes of old and his braves must 
yield, 

To the heroes who slumber in Flan- 
der’s Field, 

Whose failing hands the torch have 
thrown, 

Whose quarrel we have made our own, 

In America to-day. 


Years of freedom have taught 
land 
With kindred races to take a stand 
’Gainst those whose greed for un- 
checked power : 
Has caused them in some fateful hour 
To scorn America’s aims to-day. 


our 


Zealously then we should ever strive, - 


In the hearts of all to keep alive 
The love for freedom and liberty, 
That where’er our flag floats, on land 
or sea, 
Right shall conquer to-day. 
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for Armistice Day 


Little Hands and Little Hearts 


Let little hands bring blossoms sweet 
To brave men lying low; 

Let little hearts to soldiers dead 
Their love and honor show. 

We'll love the land they loved so well, 
The dear old banner bright, 
We'll love the land for which 

fought 


they 


| With soul and strength and might. 


For Freedom 


(Tune: “America.”) 


I 


Our flag does proudly wave 

O’er ev’ry soldier’s grave, 
Flag of the Free. 

Let us our voices raise, 

To give sincerest praise; 

We shall, in all our ways, 
Prove true to thee. 


II 


Each one assembled here 
Calls up fond mem’ries dear 
Of actions done. 
How bravely soldiers fought 
For the good end now wrought, 
Let us give loving thought 
For Freedom won. 


III 


What can there nobler be 
Than the dear liberty 
We owe to thee? 
Oh, for our Freedom’s right, 
How bravely each did fight 
With strength and all his might 
To set us free. 


November 11 
By Helen Hilliard 


Those birthdays, such as Washington’s 
and Lincoln’s, 
Are nation’s holidays, 
On which the people meet to crown 
their heroes, 
And offer praise. 
And now upon the list the nation hon- 
-ors 
Another day has come, 
On which we set the starry banner 
waving, 
And beat the martial drum. 


It is the Cay when far across the water 
The Armistice was signed, 
That herald of new peace among: the 
nations 
To all mankind. 


Not long ago, we sent our boys in khaki 
To fight in field and trench, 
Shouider to shoulder with our trusted 
Allies, 
The English and the French. 








| We'll fight for, yes, die for, the 


Armistice Day 
By Helen Hilliard 
Large letters spelling ‘“‘Armistice 
Day,” cut from red, white, and blue 
blotting-paper (4 of each color) are 
held by the children as they form a 
line on the stage. 


America sent her soldiers true, 

Ready to fight for me and you, 

Many a mile away from home, 

In lands far over the ocean foam. 

Splendid the victory they won, 

Triumph over the hostile Hun. 

In memory of them, we’re glad we may 

Celebrate this November day, 

Every one of us, safe and free, 

Doing his bit for Liberty; 

And ARMISTICE DAY 
shall stand, to 

Young and old, in all our land. 


for Peace 


We Are the Men of Coming 
Years 
(Dialogue for two boys.) 
First Boy— 
We are the men of coming years, 
Who will follow wherever our flag: ap- 
pears, 
Who, honest, faithful, brave, and true, 
Will stand by that banner our whole 
lives through. 
If war or dishonor 
assail. 

Our courage, our loyalty, never shall 
fail. 

True to our flag, to our brotherhood 
true, 


our land should 


Red, 


White, and Blue. 


Second Boy— 

God bless the flag! let it float and fill 

The sky with its beauty; our heart- 
strings thrill 

To the low sweet chant of its wind- 
swept bars, 

And the chorus of all of its clustered 
stars. 

Defend it, O fathers! there’s no sweet- 
er death 

Than to float its fair folds with a sol- 
dier’s last breath; 

And love it, O children! be true to the 
sires 

Who wove it in pain by the old camp 
fires. 


We Pledge Allegiance 


(Good as a concert recitation.) 


We pledge allegiance to our flag, 
To it we will be true, 

We will defend it with our lives, 
Our own Red, White, and Blue. 


| The white, it stands for purity, 


For faith and truth, the blue, 


Not long ago, their steady lines ad- | The red, for courage, bold and strong— 


vancing 
Attacked the Prussian lance; 
Not long ago, we hailed their splendid 
victories, 
“Somewhere in France.” 


And now their glory shines o’er his- 
tory’s pages, 
With clear, effulgent ray, 
And brightens, through the dullness of 
November, 
Armistice Day. 





There’s meaning in each hue, 


We love the stars, the many stars, 
Upon their field of blue, 

We love the stripes of red and white, 
We know their meaning, too. 


We pledge allegiance to our flag, 
To it we will be true, 

We will defend it with our lives, 
Our own Red, White, and Blue. 





Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days 
Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON 


RMISTICE DAY PROGRAMS may be easily arranged by utilizing 
the material in this book—Recitations, Quotations, Verses for Fa- 
miliar Tunes, Drills, Dialogues, and Plays. 


(192 pages.) 


Price, 35 Cents. 
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A Play, a Dialogue, and a Mother Goose Song 


The House That Tom Built 
By Clara E. Putnam 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 

The Candy Stick, a boy dressed in pink 
and white striped crepe paper wound 
round his body. 

The Frown, a boy wearing a cross, ill- 
natured-looking mask. 

Mrs. Brown 

Dr. Common Sense 

Tommy Brown 

Four other boys 


SETTING 


The nursery in Mrs. Brown’s house. | 


A couch near the center of the stage 

with a small boy lying wrapped in blan- 

kets upon it. He appears to be asleep. 
THE PLAY 

Mrs. Brown (outside)—No, Tommy 
can’t come out to play to-day. He has 
a very hard cold. He almost had croup 
last night. (Znters the room.) 

Mrs. Brown—Well, Tommy, how are 
you feeling now? (Takes his tempera- 
ture as she speaks.) 

Tommy  (fretfully)—Just horrid, 
Mother. I do wish my head would stop 
aching. 

Mrs. Brown—lI'll 





let this window 
down from the top. Maybe the fresh 
air will help your head. (She lowers 
the window and then leaves the room.) 

(Tommy goes to sleep. Enter Dr. 

Common Sense, who watches Tommy 
for a minute.) 

Dr. Common Sense (scornfully)— 
This is the house that Tom built, 
The tumble-down house that Tom 

built! 

(Candy Cane enters and stands in 

front of Tommy’s bed.) 


Dr. Common Sense (pointing to 
him)— 
This is the candy all sticky and 
sweet, 


That foolish Tommy alone would 


eat, 

Instead of the milk and the eggs 
and meat, 

To put in the house that Tom built. 

(Enter a small boy carrying a coat 
which is dripping wet. He hangs it 
on a chair by the fire and goes out 
again. Tommy opens his eyes and looks 
at Dr. Common Sense in wonder.) 

Dr. Common Sense (pointing to the 
coat)— 

This is the wet coat, so they say, 
That Tommy wore for a whole 
long day, 
And didn’t change when he came 
from play, 
To put in the house that Tom 
built. 

(Enter a small boy carrying a pair 
of overshoes. He sets them down near 
the coat and goes out again.) 

Dr. Common Sense— 

These are the overshoes Tom for- 


got; 

His head feels heavy, his cheeks 
are hot, 

And oh! what a terrible cold he’s 


ot 
To put in the house that Tom built. 
(Enter a small boy, bearing aloft 
a toothbrush.) 
Dr. Common Sense— 


Here is the toothbrush he didn’t 


use,— 

Poor foolish Tommy! He _ does 
abuse 

His friends and really deserves to 
lose 


Forever the house that Tom built. 
(Enter a boy with a large pasteboard 
clock face in front of his own, the 
hands pointing to half-past ten.) 
Dr. Common Sense— 
This is the time that he went to 
bed, 
In spite of all that his mother said; 
Of course there’s a tired and 
sleepy head 
To put in the house that Tom built. 
(Enter a boy wearing a frowning 
mask.) 








Dr. Common Sense— 
This is the frown that we saw him 
Wear, 


Morning and _ night,—he 
care. 

But thoughts, 
cross or sad, 

Will make a sick body for any lad. 
(Enter Mrs. Brown, looking very 
tired.) 
Dr. Common Sense— 
This is Tom’s mother, who worked 
all night, ; 
Trying to mend the house up 
right; : 

For it really was 
plight,— 

This tumble-down house that Tom 
built. 

Tommy (sitting up)—What is your 
name? What are you talking about? 
What do you mean by “the house that 
Tom built’’? 

Dr. Common Sense—My name is Dr. 
Common Sense, at your service, sir. 
I’m talking about a very foolish boy I 
know, who didn’t take care of himself, 
and now he’s sick in bed with a cold. 
The house that Tom built is your body, 


didn’t 


when wicked or 


in a_ sorry 


|Tommy. You’ve been building a little 
on it every day. But I must say you’ve 
put in some pretty poor material—bad 
habits, bad food, carelessness, dirt, ill- 
temper! No wonder you are sick! 

Tommy—What should I have put in? 

Dr. Common Sense—Good _ body- 
building food instead of candy and pie, 
good cheery thoughts, carefulness, and 
cleanliness. 

Tommy—What can I do now that I 
am already sick? 

Dr. Common Sense—Breathe fresh 
air, take a good sleep, eat the food that 
your mother brings you, and take your 
medicine without fussing. In addition 
to that I’ll give you a dose of Common 
Sense. (He gives Tom a spoonful from 
a big bottle which he takes from his 
case.) 

Tommy—I do feel better already, 
and I am ashamed because I made so 
much extra work for Mother. She has 
quite enough as it is. I guess I’ve been 
a pretty foolish boy, Dr. Common 
Sense, but after this “the house that 
Tom built” is going to be a different 
looking house. Thank you. 








There Was A 
Moderato. 


There was an old 


wo-man Who lived in a 


n Old Woman 


DoOROTHEA BURNARD. 


She 


shoe; 
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gave them some _ broth Wit 


whipt them all sound-ly, 


And put 
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them to bed! 





Mrs. McCarty Buys a Hat 
By Lillian Davidson 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 
Mrs. McCarty—Over-trimmed hat, red 
waist, striped skirt, white parasol 
long colored gloves. 
Miss Trimmins—Black dress, 
white apron, lace jabot. 
SETTING 


Millinery store, Miss Trimmins occu- 
pied with her stock. 

THE DIALOGUE 

Mrs. McCarty (entering)—Good day 
to ye, Miss Trimmins. 

Miss Trimmins (affably)—How do 
you do, Mrs. McCarty? What can I do 
for you to-day? 

Mrs. McCarty—Sure, an’ it’s a_ hat 
I’m wantin’, an’ it’s a fine lot ye have 
here, too. 

Miss Trimmins—Yes, I try to keep a 
good stock. Have you something in 
mind, Mrs. McCarty, that you would 
fancy? 

Mrs. McCarty—No, indade, I’ve 
nothing in mind, only it must be a plain 
hat. Since I’ve lost Dinnis, me mind’s 
that sad I can’t think of anything fixy. 
(Weeps.) Just something turned up 
at one side, Miss Trimmins—wid a 
a feather—an’ a ribbon, an maybe a 
rose or so. Dinnis was that fond of 
roses! 


Miss Trimmins—But you will want 
it all black, won’t you? 

Mrs. McCarty—Black is it? Not for 
me. I was always one for bright col- 
ors, and now that I’ve lost me man, I 
need the cheerin’ all the more. It’s a 
sad thing to lose your man, Miss Trim- 
mins. 

Miss Trimmins (haughtily)—I dare 
say. I never had a man, so I don’t 
know. — 

Mrs. McCarty—That’s so—that’s so, 
ye poor body. Oh, it’s a fine thing to 
write Misthress afore yer name. But 
I don’t suppose ye’ve anny hopes 
even— 

Miss . Trimmins _ (interrupting)— 
Would you care to try on some shapes 
to-day, Mrs. McCarty? 


Mrs. McCarty—That I will. (Re- 
moves hat, and holds at arm’s length.) 
Now there’s a hat that suits me foine. 
It hadn’t so much on it when I got it, 
but says I to meself, if wan rose is 
nice, why two is nicer, so I just put 
them on meself. Sure, I had this be- 
fore poor Dinnis wint, so I just kep’ it 
an’ wore it, an’ now I want a new hat 
—something just like this, only intoirely 
different, Miss Trimmins, 

Miss Trimmins (putting a black hat 
on Mrs. McCarty)—How do you like 
this one? 

Mrs. McCarty (looking in the glass 
and starting back)—Oh, but it makes 


, 


small 


‘me look that ould! Take it away; I don’t 


want to look like me own grandmother. 
(Removes hat.) 

Miss Trimmins (putting on another 
black hat)—How is this one? 

Mrs. McCarty (turning head from 
side to side)—’Twould be all right if 
it wasn’t black; black was never ime 
color. What with me red hair and pink 
cheeks ’twas like a wild rose I was me- 
self, as poor Dinnis often said. An’ 
what’s the matter with the red hat over 
there, Miss Trimmins? (Points.) 

Miss Trimmins—That is a special or- 
der; it belongs to Mrs. Patton. 

Mrs. McCarty—Then it would look 
foine on me too, for she’s the livin’ 
image of meself just a few years ago, 
barrin’ her hair bein’ black, and she 
bein’ smaller. But haven’t ye another 
wan just like it now, Miss Trimmins 
dear? 

Miss Trimmins (taking red hat from 
box and placing it on Mrs. McCartys 
head) —How is this one, Mrs. McCar- 
ty? : 

Mrs. McCarty (Looks in glass, tosses 
her ‘head, and smiles delightedly.)— 





Oh, it’s a foine brave look it gives me— 
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November Exercises and Recitations 


just like a bride—Not that I’ve anny 
one in mind just now, Miss Trimmins, 
but who knows what might happen, 
since Dinnis is gone? (Weeps.) I 
take no interest in clothes at all—at all. 
(Takes off hat and gives it to Miss 
Trimmins.)—Yes, this is the hat for 
me. Now if you have a few rid roses, 
an’ some vi’lets, an’ a feather or so, 
just put on a few little things like that. 
] want it plain, Miss Trimmins,—in- 
dade I do. None shall say I’m dressin’ 
fixy so soon after Dinnis wint. 

Miss Trimmins—What kind of a 
feather do you want, Mrs. McCarty? 
and what color? 

Mrs. McCarty—Why_ grane, of 


course, like the shamrock of ould Ire- : 


land. Just trim it up like that, Miss 
Trimmins, an’ don’t forget a bit of pink 
ribbon—an’ some lace—white, I guess. 
I never was one that was hard to suit 
—just so it’s plain. But be sure it 
turns up to one side, Miss Trimmins. 

(Puts on an old hat and goes out.) 


An Exercise for Four Boys 


(Each should be dressed in Colonial 
costume, and carry toy guns as mis- 
kets.) : 
First Boy— 

We look like brave, 
sir, ) 

Who lived long, long ago; 

We stand like soldiers, staunch and 
true (2) 
Alert to fight the foe. 


true Pilgrims, 


Second Boy— 

Those Pilgrims left their homes, sir, 
And sailed across the sea; (3) 

They cleared the vast, dense forest, 


They chopped down many a tree. (4) | 


Third Boy— 

They built their little homes, sir, 
In this bright land so fair; 

They sowed their: grains broadcast, (5) 
And reaped a harvest rare. 


Fourth Boy— 

They shot at many a savage, (6) 
They conquered many a foe; 

They marched in many a battle, (7) 
In those days of long ago. (8) 


All Together— ; 
Yet through those years of hardship, 
They never forgot to pray; (9) 
But praised God for His kindness, 
And thanked Him day by day. 
(1) Low bow. 
(2) Heads erect. 
(3) Hand points to east moving horizontally. 
(4) Motion as of chopping down tree. 
(5) Motion as of sowing seed. 
(6) Point muskets as if in act of shooting. 
(7) March a few steps forward. 
(8) Counter march to original. position. 
(9) Eyes and head downcast and lowered. 


Thanksgiving Joys 


Cartloads of pumpkins as yellow as 
gold, 
Onions in silvery strings, 
Shining red apples and clusters of 
grapes, 
Nuts and a host of good things, 
Chickens and turkeys and fat little 


pigs— 
These are what Thanksgiving brings. 


Work is forgotten and playtime be- 
gins; 
From office and schoolroom and hall 
Fathers and mothers and uncles and 
_ aunts, 
_ Nieces and nephews and all, 
Speed away home, as they hear from 


afar 
The voice of old Thanksgiving call. 


Now is the time to forget all your 
cares, 

_Cast every trouble away; 

Thirk of your blessings, remember 
your joys, 

_ Don’t be afraid to be gay! 

‘sone are too old and none are too 


young 
To frolic on Thanksgiving Day. 





A Thanksgiving Dream 
By Anna M. Pratt 


When Tommy heard a turkey 
Gobble, gobble, gobble, 
After he was safely tucked in bed, 
And saw a pie and pudding 
Hobble, hobble, hobble, 
Up and down the pillow by his head, 
He didn’t once suspect—the silly little 
sinner— 
It had anything to do with a big 
Thanksgiving dinner. 


The Bill of Fare 


Pies of pumpkin, apple, mince, 

Jams and jellies, peaches, quince, 

Purple grapes and apples red, 

Cakes and nuts and gingerbread, 
That’s Thanksgiving. 


Turkey! Oh, a great big fellow! 
Fruits, all ripe and rich and mellow, 
Everything that’s nice to eat, 
More than I can now repeat, 
That’s Thanksgiving. 
Lots and lots of jolly fun, 
Games to play and races to run, 
All as happy as can be, 
For ’tis happiness, you see, 
Makes Thanksgiving. 


We must thank the One who gave 
All the good things that we have, 
That is why we keep the day 
Set aside, our mothers say, 

For Thanksgiving. 


In November 
By Virginia Baker 


The air is growing chilly, 
The leaves are dry and brown; 
And from the twigs and branches 
The sap is running down. 


The squirrel’s filled his storehouse, 
The bees have sought the hive; 
The turtle, in his mud bed, 
Searce seems to be alive. 


The beaver and the muskrat 
Are snug beneath the wave; 

The birds have gone far southward, 
The bear is in his cave. 


The caterpillar’s slumb’ring 
Within his warm cocoon; 
The wailing winds are telling 
That winter’s coming soon. 


The sun is setting early, 
The sky is dull and gray; 
And I—I’m getting ready 
To keep Thanksgiving Day. 


A Little Boy’s Dream 
By Laura Rountree Smith 


Thanksgiving night I had a fright. 
I thought I heard it said 

That turkey dear was coming near, 
But hadn’t any head! 


Thanksgiving night, oh, awful sight! 
I thought the turkey came, 
And then he said, “Who stole my 
head? 
I’d like to know his name.” 


Thanksgiving night no more delight 
Take I in turkeys bold, 

For then it seems they come in dreams, 
And make your flesh turn cold! 


The Three Maids 


Indian Maid— 

I’m a little Indian girl, 
And on Thanksgiving day, 

I’m thankful for the plains and woods 
Where I can run and play. 


Puritan Maid— 

I’m a little Puritan maid, 
And on Thanksgiving day, 

I’m thankful for the brave, true men 
Who conquered every foe. 


Modern Maid— 

I’ve read of many little girls, 
Who lived in many a clime, 

But I am thankful that I live 
Just at this present time. 





The Little Pilgrim Maid | 
By Isabelle C. Woodland 


| 

There was a little Pilgrim maid | 

Who used to sit up so: | 

I wonder if she ever laughed | 

Two hundred years ago. 

| 

She wore such funny little mitts, 
And dainty cap of silk. 
She had a little porringer 

For her brown bread and milk. 


She was so good,—so very good; 
Ah, me, I ’most despair; 

She never tore her Sabbath dress 
A-sliding down the stair. 


But then I really try and try 
To do the best I can; 

P’r’aps I can be almost as good 
As little Puritan. 





| 

And if, when next Thanksgiving comes, | 
I try to sit up so, 

Maybe I’ll seem from Pilgrim land 
Two hundred years ago. 


First stanza. 
ner, body erect. 
Second stanza. 
Points to cap. 
Third stanza. 
held out at sides. 
Fourth stanza. 
Fifth stanza. 


Hands folded in a prim man- 
Hand held to show mitts. 


Gesture of despair. Dress 


Hands folded. Points to self. 
Prim position as in first verse. 


A Child’s Thanksgiving Thought 
By Harriett Ives 


Thanksgiving Day is almost here, 

A time to children ever dear; 

Then always happy, clean, and good, 
They eat the very best of food. 


A. turkey grows just for that day 
He gobbles all his life away, 
Until at dinner, roasted brown, 
We gobble all his glory down. 


But turkeys, although always dear, 
Behave sometimes so very queer; 
My mother says we cannot buy 

A turkey—they are growing high. 


I think it is most truly strange 

How they each year go through this 
change; 

If they keep growing, they will be 

As high as houses or a tree. 





History of Thanksgiving 
By Virginia Baker 


Nearly three hundred years ago, 

When New England’s shores were 
white with snow, 

A ship across the ocean came— 

The Mayflower was its name. 


That ship contained a Pilgrim band, 
And they had left their native land 
That they might worship God and pray 
In their own simple way. 


Upon the Massachusetts coast, 

Amid a hostile Indian host, 

The dauntless Pilgrim reared his cot, 
And Plymouth named the spot. 


Dangers his daily path beset, 

Wild beasts and wilder men he met; 
Yet still his courage never failed, 
And o’er them he prevailed. 


He hewed the woods, he tilled the soil, 

A bounteous harvest crowned his toil, 

With corn and fruit his barns were 
stored, 

With game was heaped his board. 


And then he kept, in simple way, 

The very first Thanksgiving day, 

And praised the Lord of Heaven for 
all 

His blessings great and small. 


Thanksgiving Song 


Tune—“When Johnny Comes March- 
ing Home.” 
Thanksgiving Day is here once more, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Of fruits and grains we have a store, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
We come from the North, we come so 
gay, 

We come from 
bright day, 
For we all will greet Thanksgiving Day 

again. 


the South, on this 


We bring you pumpkins big and fair, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 

And turkeys good and chickens rare, 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 

And pies and cakes, all crisp and sweet, 

And apples red, so good to eat, 

For we all will grect Thanksgiving Day 

again. 








Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON 


agar collection contains: Recitations for Primary Grades; Recitations 
for Older Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; Dialogues, 


Plays, and Music; and Stories. 


(192 pages.) 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 
Compiled by GRACE B. FAXON 


O other book of Christmas entertainment surpasses this in variety 


and quality of contents. 


Provided with it, you can feel assured of a 


successful Christmas program, not only this year, but for many years. 
The collection contains: one hundred Recitations for Primary Grades 
and for Older Pupils; Acrostics; Verses for Familiar Tunes; clever Dia- 
logues and Plays, some for a few pupils and others for an entire school- 


room. (192 pages.) 


Christmas Plays and Exercises 
BY FAVORITE AUTHORS 
LEVEN atiractive plays, all of which have been produced with suc- 
cess: Christmas Secrets; The Real Santa Claus; Christmas Joys 


and Christmas Toys; What Santa Brought; An Interview with Santa 
Claus; The Truly Believers; The Lost Reindeer; In the Palace of Kriss 


Kringle; The Captive Jack Frost; 


Santa Claus. 


A Christmas Carol; A Visit to 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


Branch Office: 


McCune Building, Des Moines, lowa 


ORDER FROM NEAREST POINT 
Price of Any One of the Above Books, 35 cents, 
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By Some of Us, for All of Us 


A Page of Inspiring and Practical Geaching Ideas 


“Taters” 
By Mary M. Allen 


IM was as uncouth a boy as ever crossed the 
threshold of a country schoolhouse. He wore 
an old cap, the visor of which rested upon his 
left ear. A dirty, torn, ragged, faded-out blue 
shirt with one wristband flapping for lack of a 
button; a pair of faded blue overalls that looked as 
if they had not been washed since they came into 
his possession; and a pair of rubber shoes laced up 
with binding twine,—these completed his attire. A 
mop of uncombed brown hair covered his head and 
eyes, his face was as grimy as that of a coal miner, 
and his hands made you think of a crocodile. 

Jim was fourteen, as tall as a man, but possessing 
the mental capacity of a normal seven-year-old 
child. His whole manner proclaimed his antago- 
nism to everything for which the school strives. His 
report card told that he came from the sixth grade 
of the neighboring village school and showed stand- 
ings ranging from seventy to fifty per cent, the 
lowest mark being in deportment. Because of his 
low marks and his high stature, he had been the 
despair of his teachers. 

In the school which he had now entered he held 
the good students in the highest disdain, sneered 
at the stories the teacher told the primary pupils, 
and when he was assigned a seat, whipped out a 
pocketknife and began to carve the desk. The steel- 
gray eyes of the teacher met his expressionless 
brown eyes and she said, contrary to the teachings 
of psychology, “Don’t do that, please.” 

He grinned at her an instant, then put the knife 
into his pocket. The teacher was not quite sure 
whether he or she had scored, but she picked up 
a pile of magazines from her desk, carried them 
to him, and in a perfectly easy manner said, “Jim, 
our class in agriculture is studying the growing of 
the potato. I want you to look through these mag- 
azines and mark with this blue pencil all that have 
anything in them about potatoes.” 

This was a surprise to Jim and he could not 
conceal it. All his other teachers had set him to 
“studying”—something -he could not do; but here 
was something he could do and which he liked to 
do, because he really was interested in “taters.” 

By the time Jim had gone through part of the 
magazines he was called up for assignment of les- 
sons. Before night the teacher knew Jim’s reading 
to be a nightmare, his writing a scrawl and his 
knowledge of geography and language a nonentity. 
Indeed, Jim’s vocabulary was almost devoid of 
English; he spoke only a dialect. He did know a 
little arithmetic and he could be aroused to a slight 
mental activity when potatoes were mentioned. 


HERE followed days and days of struggle be- 

tween the strong, constructive mind of the 
teacher and the rebellious, antagonistic mind of the 
boy. He could not acquire a knowledge of geography 
or of language, because his reading was so poor. The 
teacher finally centered her efforts upon three ob- 
jectives: to improve his reading, to give him as 
advanced arithmetic as he could take, regardless of 
“grades,” and to develop a desire for learning 
through his fondness for potatoes. 

Jim’s father was one of those itinerant renters, 
the destroyers of rural community life and the 
despair of rural teachers. There was only one 
thing he could do well—grow potatoes. He worked 
in a circle in the areas close to the city where, 
modern economic conditions having diverted the 
man power, there is much idle land. He would 
rent a farm for a year, put such portions of it into 
potatoes as would promise fair returns, clear suf- 
ficient money to tide him over to another season, 
and then seek out other fields to exploit. It is lit- 
tle wonder that potatoes were so vital to Jim. His 
very sustenance depended upon them. 

So the gray-eyed teacher taught Jim arithmetic 
with potato problems not found in the basal text- 
book but met with in actual life. She taught him 
to want to read potato bulletins. She nearly ex- 
hausted herself trying to find new variations of the 
potato game they were playing. She was never 
sure of him, though. Just when she thought she 
had won him, he would commit some act that would 
set the whole community in an uproar. The 
moderator of the school board offered to come 
down any night and help her horsewhip him, and 
when she refused his offer her ability as a teacher 
fell considerably in his estimation. Matters came 
to a crisis during the war. The school had planned 
a flag raising, and arranged a pageant for the oc- 
casion. The teacher having insisted that Jim be 


given a part, he was made leader of one of the drills. 
During the rehearsals he did himself great credit, 
but at the last moment he refused point-blank to 


salute the flag or to do “those baby acts.” Jim’s 
brother, Horace, had just been drafted and the 
whole family was full of revolt against the institu- 
tion of government. It was then that the gray- 
eyed teacher looked him squarely in the eye, and 
said, “Jim, you go through this program and salute 
the flag as you ought to, or I will turn you over to 
the federal officers before night. Then you will 
be sorry it wasn’t you instead of your brother that 
was drafted.” Jim obeyed, but with the air of a 
whipped dog. 

He came back to school the next fall more de- 
fiant than ever. In February the teacher called in 
an extension worker from the state school of agri- 
culture to interest the boys in a potato-growing 
club. She hoped Jim might be recruited to the 
work and saved from becoming a Boishevist; but 
during the presentation of the scheme he main- 
tained the most stolid indifference. When the club 





The School Child 
By Ida Broten 


I am the School Child. 


|  Yesterday’s triumphs and errors both have 
| endowed me. 





To-morrow’s advances and failures will be 
my doing. 


My eyes are keen and my ears alert; little 
escapes them. 


My hands are restless, loving experiment; 
taking apart and putting together. 


My feet are swift and adventurous, seek- 
ing new paths and new places. 


My mind is ever-questioning, eager to solve 
all mysteries. : 


My heart seeks friendship with the throb- 
bing heart of the world. 


I am pliant, and tender, and soft; how will 
ye mold me? 


I am the School Child. 














leader had finished his talk to the boys, he called 
for volunteers to join the club. Several responded, 
but Jim was not among them. The teacher gave 
him an appealing look, but he only grinned at her. 
She then asked the club leader to leave the enroll- 
ment blanks with her for a week. This he did. 

After dismissal, the boys gathered around the 
teacher’s desk, full of eager questions, but Jim 
skulked near the door. One bright little boy of 
twelve, who had more enthusiasm than judgment, 
said tauntingly, “Jim, you’re always blowing about 
the ‘taters’ your dad raises. Why don’t you join 
the potato club?” 

“Yes, Jim,” interposed the teacher, “here’s 
your chance to show us where you can make good; 
and besides, the country needs your help.” 

No more was said, but after the others had left, 
Jim sneaked back pretending to have forgotten some- 
thing and said, hesitatingly, “Do you think I could 
try my hand at that there tater business?” 

“Of course you could, and you ought to,” said the 
teacher. “It’s only cowards who do not try.” 

“All right,” he replied, “give me one of them 
blanks and I’1l sign it.” 

All winter the club leader met with the boys. 
As they became more and more interested in this 
work, the old troublesome gangs disappeared. In- 
stead, the constructive spirit prevailed. The boys 
were only too eager for spring to come. They read 
bulletins on soil, preparations of seed bed, selection 
of seed, conservation of moisture and_ spraying. 
Finally they began preparation for planting. As 
the work progressed, however, Jim’s difficulties in- 
creased. In addition to the manual work, each 
boy was required to write a story of each step in 
his procedure, the story counting for a certain num- 
ber of points in the final score. It was in writing 
this story that Jim nearly met his Waterloo. He 
could barely write with a pen, and effort after effort 
resulted in an illegible scrawl. At the end of one 
of these efforts, as he remained with the teacher 
after school, Jim said, “I never knew before that 
I needed spellin’ and writin’! Dad said I didn’t, 
and I never did until I seen that tater man.” The 





faithful teacher encouraged him, and he kept on. 
After this Jim’s work improved in all lines. He 
toiled early and late in his potatoes. Many of the 
potato man’s methods upset the traditional ways 
of Jim’s father, and at times Jim was doubtful of 
the outcome. When he would express this doubt, 
the teacher would say, “Carry on, Jim. Be a good 
soldier, and obey orders. If the result is not what 
you wished, then we’ll blame the potato man.” 


With summer came the greatest drought that 
the region had ever known. Because of their 
proximity to the city the members of the club were 
growing early potatoes. May and June were the 
driest months on record and potato bugs were 
rampant; but Jim worked unceasingly. The pota- 
toes of the club were dug, sorted, and marketed. 
The scores were not made known until September, 
when the school and the club were to give an 
Achievement Day program. Jim had been re-creat- 
ed; all his old antagonism had gone. He was ap- 
pointed to take charge of the program, and it was 
at this time that his leadership asserted itself. 
Clad in a neat suit, shoes polished, hair trimmed, 
brown eyes beaming, he announced the different 
numbers. His cheeks glowed redder when he came 
to the report of the potato-growing contest,—every 
nerve seemed aquiver with suppressed eagerness. 
When the various scores were announced, beginning 
with the lowest, each announcement was followed 
by a cheer from the audience. But when Jim’s 
name led all the rest, four sturdy farmers in the 
crowd seized him and carried him around and 
around the school yard and the crowd yelled unti! 
they were hoarse. The teacher and the “tater man” 
had won! 


French Educational Values 
By Nye Winifred Griffiths 


HE primary classes in a certain school used to 
"Tsing a song—“‘Wing Foo, China boy, upside 

down—that is how he looks to me—” that 
pretty accurately describes my sensations as I see 
more and more of French parents and French 
schools. My first feeling was decidedly one of dis- 
tress over what seemed like the unnecessarily rigid 
discipline, with the entire absence of what is so 
much cried after in American schools—“individual 
liberty.” The children are in school long hours and 
are worked hard—they get their lessons without any 
sugar coating! Working mothers leave their chil- 
dren in school from 8 A. M. to 6 P. M., and pupils 
are permitted to enter school from two years of age 
on, though they do not begin reading and writing 
until they are five. In spite of my distress, how- 
ever, I found myself being constantly confronted 
with results which are certainly in some ways 
better than ours; and between the two opposites I 
feel a good deal like a weathercock on a day when 
the wind shifts constantly from east to north, and 
back again. In nearly every respect one notes a 
marked difference between the child’s status in 
France and in America. : 

To begin with, French children, in spite of the ap- 
parent severity of their training, are quite as 
“spoiled” as we are often told our own children are 
—only differently. They are less independent. Be- 
cause they are a bit coddled, they show less initia- 
tive; but also because they are expected to “make 
good” in what they do undertake, they show more 
application. The French adult has yet to conceive 
the idea that a child, of himself, is capable of form- 
ing projects of educational value to himself; and 
with the continental genius for detail, his education 
is thoroughly planned and carried through. At ten 
or eleven, French children, therefore, are already 
little men and little women, astonishingly serious 
about many, or most of the affairs of life as they 
know it. When they have a thing to do, it is to be 
well done—no slip-shod, half-way doing. I saw 4 
thirteen-year-old boy, the other day, doing an office 
job which required intelligence and accuracy; to be 
exact, he was calling off to another boy a few years 
older (who interviewed the taxpayers) the ledger 
entries opposite the taxpayers’ names, and at the 
same time was entering the new data, as they paid. 
I feel safe in estimating that it was a job that 
twenty-nine out of thirty American high school boys 
would fall down on; and I believe I am equally safe 
in saying that this boy is not the exception for his 
age here. Whatever its shortcomings may be, 
French training makes for application and an 
appreciation of values. French young people, al- 
though they love fun, know how to be serious abou 
serious things. 

The posters issued to promote the 1920 govern- 
ment loan, designed to encourage thrift among 

(Continued on page 68) ; 
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This 
puzzle 
shows 
what 
Johnny does 
morning 

and 


ni ght 









puzzled 


to know how to interest your pupils in health 


habits? It is not a simple subject, for a child: 


cannot be set down to study it by rote. Sug- 
gestions must come in an engaging way, one 
thought at a time. The accompanying puzzle 
is offered for use in the lower grades—to be 
traced and cut out for each child, and used as 
a theme in Dental Hygiene. 


It is the experience of teachers that children who 
are taught health habits are very much more alert and 
better able to do good work in school than are children 
who have neglected teeth and unclean mouths. One 
teacher writes: “The results of our Dental Hygiene 
work are showing in every phase of school life—better 
sanitation of body, better behavior, and better co- 
operation of parents.” 


The Colgate educational material has been the 
means of starting an interest in personal hygiene in 


See announcement on 
pages 40-41 of another 
Colgate Classroom 
Help, frec samples of 
Colgatc’s Coleo Soap. 





Coigate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream is a safe denti- 
Srice, containing no harm- 
ful ingredients. Its de- 
licious flavor helps to 
form the twice-a-day 
tooth-brushing habit. 





DELICIOUS 
ANTISEPTIC 
ECONOMICAL 
























710 77048 
LONNYD 
























many a school room. If you have not secured the 
“Helps” this year, send at once for a supply. Trial 
tubes of Ribbon Dental Cream—enough to supply 
each of your pupils —reminder cards, charts, clever 
jingles, dental lectures and other practical material, all 


free of charge. 


COLGATE & CoO. 


199 Fulton Street, New York 


Z intendent or member of School Board) 


PPPPTTTTTETITITITITITITITT ITT 
PPUTTTETITIEITLI RITTER eee eee 


Please send me, free of charge, “Colgate’s Classroom Helps.” 
(Write here, accurate express or parcel post shipping address, 


J stating Which) .....0..............sssssssresecsenescesnncsscsssensncesssensesaseeee ssesesesees | 
(This offer good. only in U. S. A.) | 
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Dept. 7 
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7 School, District No. ..........c600000 
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47 Reference (name of School Super- 
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Poems Our Readers Have Asked For 


We want our readers to fill this page for us. ~ Send in the names of poems you wish to see here. 


We will make up the page from your 


selections, giving preference to the poems selected by the largest number of persons. There are many who have in their memory the names 


of poems which they desire for personal reading or school use. 


It is especially to provide these that we adopt this plan, and we are sure 


this will be much appreciated, not alone by those who send in their requests, but by all who have the privilege of reading these desired 
Address EDITOR POETRY PAGE, Normal Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansville, New York. 


and therefore desirable poems. 


Inasmuch 


Good Deacon Roland—“may his tribe 
increase !”— 
Awoke one Sabbath morn feeling at 


peace 

With God and all mankind. His wants 
supplied, 

He read his Bible and then knelt be- 
side ; 

The family altar, and uplifted there 

His voice to God in fervent praise and 
prayer; 

In praise for blessings past, so rich 
and free, 

And prayer for benedictions yet to be. 

Then on a stile, which spanned the 
edooryard fence, 

He sat him down complacently, and 
thence 

Surveyed with pride, 
reaching plain, 

His flocks and herds and fields of gold- 


oer the far- 


en grain; 

His meadows waving like the billowy 
seas, 

And orchards filled with over-laden 
trees. 

Quoth he: “How vast the products of 
my lands; 

Abundance crowns the labor of my 


hands, 
Great is my substance; God indeed is 


good, 
Who doth in love provide my daily 
food.” 


While thus he sat in calm soliloquy, 


A voice aroused him from his rev- 
erie,— 

A childish voice from one whose shce- 
less feet 

Brought him unnoticed to the deacon’s 
seat; 

“Please mister, I have eaten naught 


to-day; 

If I had money i would gladly pay 

For bread; but I am poor, and cannot 
buy 

My breakfast; mister, would you mind 
if I 

Should ask for something, just for 
what you call 

Cold pieces from your table, that is 
all?” 

The deacon listened to the child’s re- 
quest, 

The while his penetrating eye did rest 

On him whose tatters, trembling, quick 
revealed 

The agitation of the heart concealed 

Within the breast of one unskilled in 
ruse, 

Who asked not alms like one demand- 
ing dues. 

Then said the deacon: 
clined 

To give encouragement to those who 
find 

It easier to beg for bread betimes, 

Than to expend their strength in earn- 


“T am not in- 


ing dimes 

Wherewith to purchase it. A parent 
ought 

To furnish food for those whom he has 
brought 


Into this world, where each one has 
his share 

Of tribulation, sorrow, toil and care. 

Il sympathize with you my little lad, 

Your destitution makes me feel so sad; 

But, for the sake of those who should 
supply 

Your wants I must your earnest plea 
deny; 

And inasmuch as giving food to you 

Would be providing for your parents, 
too, 

Thus fostering vagrancy and idleness, 

I cannot think such charity would bless 

Who gives or takes; and therefore I 
repeat, 

I cannot give you anything to eat.” 

Before this “vasty deep” of logic stood 

The child nor found it satisfying food. 


Nor did he tell the tale he might have’ 


told 





Of parents slumbering in the grave’s 
damp mould, 

But quickly shrank away to find relief 

In giving vent to his rekindled grief, 

While Deacon Roland soon forgot the 

appeal 

In meditating on his better weal. 


Ere long the Sabbath bells their peals 
rang out 

To summon worshipers, with hearts 
devout, 

To wait on God and listen to His word; 

And then the deacon’s pious heart was 


stirred; 

And in the house of God he soon was 
found 

Engaged in acts of worship most pro- 
found. 

Wearied, however, with his week-day 
care, 

He fell asleep before the parson’s 
prayer 

Was ended; then he dreamed he died 
and came 


To heaven’s grand portal, and an- 
nounced. his name: 

“T’m Deacon Roland, called from earth 
afar, 

To join the saints; please set the gates 
ajar, 

That I may ‘join the everlasting song,’ 

And mingle ever with the ransomed 
throng.” : 
Then lo! “a horror of great darkness” 
came E J 
Upon him, as he heard a voice exclaim: 
“Depart from me! you cannot enter 
here! 

I never knew you, for indeed, howe’er 

You may have wrought on earth, the 
sad, sad fact 

Remains, that life’s sublimest, worth- 
iest act—” 

The deacon woke to find it all a dream 

Just as the minister announced his 
theme: 

“My text,” said he, “doth comfort only 
such 

As practice charity; for ‘inasmuch 

As ye have done it to the least of these 

My little ones’ saith he who holds the 


eys 
Of heaven, ‘ye have done it unto me,’ 
And I will give you immortality.” 


Straightway the deacon left his cush- 
ioned pew, 

And from the church in sudden haste 
withdrew, 

And up the highway ran, on love’s 
swift feet 

'To overtake the child of woe, and 

| greet : 

| Him as the worthy representative 

| Of Christ the Lord and to him freely 


| 
| 





give ; 
All needful good, that thus he might 
atone . 
| For the neglect which he before had 
| shown. ; ; 
| Thus journeying God directed all his 


| 


way, 
O’er hill and dale, to where the outcast 


lay ; 

Beside the road bemoaning his sad 
fate. 

And then the deacon said, “My child, 
’tis late; 

Make haste and journey with me to my 
home; 

To guide you thither, I myself have 


come; 
And you shall have the food you asked 
in vain, 
For God himself hath made my duty 


ain; 
If a demand it, all I have is thine; 
Shrink not, but trust me; place thy 
hand in mine.” 
And as they journeyed toward the 
deacon’s home, 
The child related how he came to 
roam, 
Until the listening deacon understood 
The touching story of his orphanhood. 
Then, finding in the little waif a gem 








Worthy to deck the Saviour’s diadem, 

He — him to his loving breast, and 
said, 

“My child you shall by me be clothed 
and fed; 

Nor shall you go from hence again to 


roam 

While God in love provides for us a 
home.— 

And as the weeks and months roll on 


apace, 
The deacon held the lad in love’s em- 


brace; 
And being childless did on him confer 
The boon of sonship. 


Thus the almoner 
Of God’s great bounty to the destitute 
The deacon, came to be; and as the 


ruit 

Of —* learned to keep the golden 
rule 

His charity became all-bountiful; 

And _ thenceforth he lived to ben- 
efit 

Mankind; and when 
book were writ 

Their names who heeded charity’s re- 


in life’s great 


quest, 
lo! Deacon Roland’s ‘‘name led all the 
rest.” 
S. V. R. Ford. 


Loss and Gain 


When I compare 
What I have lost with what I have 
gained, 
What I have missed with what attained, 
Little room do I find for pride. 
I am aware 


How many days have been idly spent; 
How like an arrow the good intent 
Has fallen short or been turned aside. 


But who shall dare 
To measure loss and gain in this wise? 
Defeat may be victory in disguise; 
The lowest ebb in the turn of the tide. 
H. W. Longfellow. 


John Thompson’s Daughter 


A Fellow near Kentucky’s clime 
Cries, “Boatman, do not tarry, 

And I'll give thee a silver dime 
To row us o’er the ferry.” 


“Now, who would cross the Ohio, 
This dark and stormy water?” 

“Oh, I am this young lady’s beau, 
And she John Thompson’s daughter. 


“We’ve fled before her father’s spite 
With great precipitation, 

And should he find us here to-night, 
I’d lose my reputation. 


“a missed the girl and purse be- 
side, 
His horsemen hard have pressed me, 
And who will cheer my bonny bride, 
If yet they shall arrest me?” 


Out spoke the boatman then in time, 
“You shall not fail, don’t fear it; 
I'll go not for your silver dime, 
But for your manly spirit. 


“And by my word, the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry; 





For though a storm is coming on, 
I’ll row you o’er the ferry.” 


By this the wind more fiercely rose, 
The boat was at the landing, 
And with the drenching rain their 
clothes 
Grew wet where they were standing. 


But still, as wilder rose the wind, 
And as the night grew drearer, 
Just back a piece came the police, 

Their tramping sounded nearer. 


“Oh, haste thee, haste!” the lady cries, 
“It’s anything but funny; 

I’ll leave the light of loving eyes, 
But not my father’s money!” 


And still they hurried in the race 
Of wind and rain unsparing; 
John Thompson reached the landing- 
place, 
His wrath was turned to swearing. 


For by the lightning’s angry flash, 
His child he did discover; 

One lovely hand held all the cash, 
And one was round her lover! 


“Come back, come back,” he cried in 
woe, 
Across the stormy water; 
“But leave the purse, and you may go, 
My daughter, oh, my daughter!” 


’Twas vain; they reached the other 
shore, 
(Such dooms the Fates assign us), 
The gold he piled went with his child, 
And he was left there, minus. 
Phoebe Cary. 


When Father Carves the Duck 


We all look on with anxious eyes 
When Father carves the duck, 
And Mother almost always sighs 
When Father carves the duck; 
Then all of us prepare to rise 
And hold our bibs before our eyes, 
And be prepared for some surprise 
When Father carves the duck. 


He braces up and grabs the fork, 
Whene’er he carves the duck, 

And won’t allow ‘a soul to talk 
Until he carves the duck. 

The fork is jabbed into the sides, 
Across the breast the knife he slides, 

While every careful person hides 
From flying chips of duck. 


The platter’s always sure to slip 
When Father carves the duck. 

And how it makes the dishes skip— 
Potatoes fly amuck. 

The squash and cabbage leap in space, 
We get some gravy in our face, 

And Father mutters Hindoo grace 
Whene’er he carves a duck. 


We then have learned to walk around 
The dining room and. pluck 
From off the window -sills and walls 
Our share of Father’s duck. 
While Father growls and blows and 
jaws, 
And swears the knife was full of 
flaws, 
And Mother laughs at him because 
He couldn’t carve a duck. 
E. V. Wright. 





YOU HELPED TO MAKE THIS BOOK— — 


“POEMS TEACHERS ASK Fi 


208 pages—more than 200 titles. 


A new collection of favorite verse. 


9) 


In- 


cludes the poems most often requested for publication on this page during the 


eight years that it has been a feature of our magazine. 
need this book both for classroom use and for personal pleasure. 


limp cloth. Price 60 cents. 


You will want and 
Bound in 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Branch Office: McCune Building, Des Moines, lowa 


Order from nearest point 
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THESE new Columbia Records for Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades were recorded under the 
direction of the teachers in Kindergarten, Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York. ‘They have all been used success- 
fully many times to interest and instruct children. 


They are a valuable addition to the record library 
in any home, not only for children but for grown- 
ups as well. They contain selections of unexcelled 
orchestra music of some of the world’s best master- 
pieces and by the greatest composers. 


Send for school lists and enjoy the music your 
children like so well. 
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Parents and teachers who are unable to secure these | siteaacaaik rine nea nga 
° 1819 Broadway, New York Cit 
g or any other Columbia Records locally may send i cennenenimamaee 
> = | (Check subject desired.) 
Gs orders direct to | Children’s Record List O 
| Selected List of Records LJ 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT | Grafonols Cave 0 
Graded Outline for Schools 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY | 
1819 Broadway, New York City | , Eee eee ree ee err Te eT PT ORC TR CT CP oe 
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Growing Up 
With Music 


Start your children right with these 
Columbia Records for Kindergarten 
and Primary Grades, all of which 
are played by the Columbia Minia- 
ture Orchestra: 


APPRECIATION 
(a) Berceuse (Delbruck). (b) Berceuse, Opus 22, No. 3 (Kar- 
ganoff) Played by Chaba Miniature Orchestra A-3093 


(a) Minuet in G (Excerpt) (Beethoven). (b) Andante wane — 
Opus 14, No. 2 (Beethoven) 
(a) PreludeinA Major (Chopin). (b) Morning Mood (Excerpt) 
(Grieg) Played by Columbia Miniature Orc “aes oo 1 | Tosinel 
er, aaa (Boccherini). (b) Andantino,“‘Raymond”’ | 8 ee 
homas 


(a) Lullaby (Mozart) (b) Cradle Song (Schubert) A-3095 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra > 10-inch 
(a) Sleep, Baby, Sleep. (b) Rock-a-bye Baby j 5c 
(a) Soldiers’ March,“* Faust”? (Excerpt) (Gounod). (b) March, 
“‘Nut-Cracker’’ (Excerpt) (Tschaikowsky) A-3096 
(a) Parting March, “‘Leonore’”’ eomepe) (Raff), (b) March | 10-inch 
(Excerpt) (Bach- MacDowell) ; 85c 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orc!:estra j 


(a) pao from Opus 27, No. 3 (Schubert). (b) Entrance A-3100 
“Christmas Tree’”’ (Gade) 10 ok 
(a) March from Opus40, No.5 (Schubert). (b) Soldiers’ March | 35e 
(Schumann) 85c 


(a) All Through the Night. (b) Sweet and Low (Barnby) —- = 
(a) Lullaby (‘T'aubert). (b) Cradle Song ( | aubert) 85c 


(a) Little Sandman (Brahms). (b) Lullaby (Brahms) ee 
(a) The Mother’s Song (Kucken). (b) Golden Slumbers j oa 
(a) Silent Night. (b) Away in a Manger -3121 
(a) O’er the Cradle of a — oe — mars of es ee Mi 10-inch 

Virgin (Barnby) . 5c 
(a) Theme from ‘ ‘Ninth een ( Bee aia 

(b) Allegretto, * ‘Seventh Symphony’’ (Beethoven) A-3122 

(a) Theme from Andante, ‘‘Fifth Symphony’’ (Beethoven) 10-inch 

(b) Allegro from Sonats Op. 49, No. 1 (Beethoven) 85c 

(c) Tempo di Menuetto, Sonata Op. 49, No. 2 (Beethoven) 


(a) March of the Men of Harlech. (b) March, See the A-3123 
Conquering Hero (Handel) 10 inch 

(a) Andante Theme, sont al 1 ae oes (b) Berceuse, ( 3c. 
Op. 13 (Iljinsky) seca * a 85c 


INTERPRETATION 
(a) Minuet, ‘‘Don Juan” (Excerpt) (Mozart). (b) Swiss Maid ) A-3098 


as Sere. Opus 27, No. 1, Allegretto and Trio (Schubert) 10-inch 
b) Waltz, Opus 26, No. 1, (Koschat) j 85c 


a Idyll, Opus 11 (Koschat). (b) Allegretto, ‘March Her- 
oiques,”” Opus 40, No. 3 (Schubert) P _——- 
(a) A ‘March Heroiques,’’ Opus 40, No. 2 (Schubert). 85c 
(b) Etude, Opus 75, No. 4 (L. Schytte) 
(a) Hallowe’en, Rhythm and Form Study No. 21 (Heller). i] A-3124 
(b) The Train, Rhythm, Opus 102, No. 3 (Mendelssohn) 10-inch 
(a) Rider’s Story (Schumann). (b) Children’s Dance (German! j 85c 


(a) Bonnie Dundee (b) Within a Mile o’ Edinborough Town ) A-3125 


(a) The Huntsman’s Song “‘Dinorah’’ ( Me yerkect). 10-inch 
(b) Gypsy Rondo (Haydn) . eb 85c 
(a) Gallop ‘ Licks Cavalry Overture’ (Sup De). (b) Th 
from lo. 1 (Mozart) ‘ “6 ? , ‘ _ | — 
(a) March Militaire, Allegre (Sc hubert). ” (b) Marche Militaire, B5e 
Trio (Schubert) . 7 s ; eS 


(a) Theme and Variation ul (Chopin). (b) Gavotte from “Pag- | 4 3197 
cei” (Leoncavallo) A-3127 
(a) Amaryllis, ‘ Lead = ves. (b) Gavotte, 18th Century | —_ 


(Gossec) 





(a) Wild Rider (Se acai, (b) March ( Holl: render) A-3128 
(a) Knight of the Hobby wom ~eaaeumaes (b) ™ eet 10-inch 
men (Gurlitt) ‘ if 85c 
BAND 

(a) Fan Peon S= 2s (Schumann). _ (b) With Castanet 
(Reinecke Plaved by Columbia ‘Wilakeenee Ore a i yy md 
(a) Gavotte, ‘Circus Renz’ (Fliege). (b) Gavotte, “La Mig- 85 
onne,”’ Opus 79 (De Koven) c 
(a) Entr’ Acte and Valse (Excerpt, “Le Bijou, Perdu’”’) 
(Adolphe Adam) (b) Air No. 10 (Excerpt, “Le Bijou | A-3129 
Perdu”) (Adolphe Adam) 10-inch 
(a) Air. No.7 (Excerpt, ‘ ‘Le Bijou Perdu” ) Ado!phe Adam) 85c 
(b) Trio No. 2( Excerpt,“‘Le Bijou Perdu’’) (AdolpheAdam) 
(a) Rataplan (Donizetti). (b) Serenata Op. 15, No. 1 ) A-3130 
(Moszkowsky) (c) Waltz No.5 (Koschat) 10-inch 
(a) Gypsy Rondo (Haydn). (b) Shadows (I. Schytte). . . J B5¢ 
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Our readers are invited to contribute short 
helptul methods and devices to this depart- 
ment. Accepted contributions are paid for 
in the month of publication. Those desiring 
personal letters should enclose ten cents. 
Unavailable manuscripts will be returned if 
sufficient postage is sent, otherwise they will 
be destroyed. Address communications for 
this department to Mrs. Nell R. Farmer, 
211 James Ave., Grand Rapids, Michigan. 





A November Club Letter 


DEAR HELP-ONE-ANOTHERS: 

Before we leave the subject of birds, 
I wish to call attention to the economic 
side of bird life, and give you sources 
of material so that you may gather to- 
gether a goodly supply of interesting 
pamphlets which will be delightful for 
you to read and most helpful for all 
your bird work. 

The United States, in its Biological 
Survey Division of the Department of 
Agriculture, has done more than any 
other country to establish facts in re- 
gard to the economic value of birds to 
the agriculturist and to the horticul- 
turist. A corps of trained men study 
the stomachs of birds killed for scien- 
tific purposes. From this study a large 
amount of valuable data is gathered 
that determines the economic status of 
many kinds of birds. 

Comparing the birds to a_ police 
force which restrains the vast hordes 
of insects that, if unchecked, would 
destroy every green thing, will appeal 
to the boys and girls. It will also 
catch their attention if you classify 
birds in the following manner: swal- 
lows, assisted by thrushes, wrens, rob- 
ins, and others feed upon the insects 


which live in the earth; wood-peckers, | 


nuthatches, warblers and creepers are 
constantly dislodging these 


swifts and night-hawks take care of 
the flying insects; while the whippoor- 
wills attend to the night-flying ones. 
The hawks by day and the owls by 
night supplement the work of the other 
birds and destroy the rodents that take 
their share of the farmer’s crops. 

We must acknowledge that the birds 
also feed on the farmers’ fruit and 
grain, thereby causing considerable 
loss, but let us give to the children the 
plan of planting mulberry and choke 
cherry trees, as well as berry-bearing 
shrubs around the school buildings and 
the homes. Then, too, if receptacles 
containing water are placed for the 
birds they will not seek the fruit so 
often to quench their thirst. 

On a beautiful estate in Colorado 
last summer, I saw a fine orchard sur- 
rounded on every side by mulberry 
trees. It was a lovely sight, because 
you realized that someone years ago 
had the foresight to plant the trees 
when the orchard was started, in order 
in the future to protect the fruit and 
give the birds plenty of food. 

In our study of birds, let us not for- 
get one of the bird’s greatest enemies, 
—the family cat. It has been found 
that the average cat destroys fifty 
birds in a season. Think of the ap- 
nalling loss of bird life. Impress upon 
the minds of the children that the cat 
must be confined at night, that one of 
their duties is to make sure that the 


hidden | 
creatures from the trees; the swallows, | 
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cat is in a safe place, not outside 
prowling around. 
her out in the morning, the cat must be 


well fed so that she will not kill in | 


order to get food. 
For material on bird life, write to 


the Biological Survey, Department of | 


Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
the following bulletins: 
Bulletin No. 30—Birds of California. 
Bulletin No. 838—Birds of Arkansas. 
Bulletin No. 32—Food Habits of the 
Grosbeaks. 


Bulletin No.27—The North Ameri- 
can Eagles. 
Bulletin No. 29—The Relation of 


Birds to the Cotton Boll Weevil. 
Bulletin No. 23—-The Horned Larks 
and Their Relation to Agriculture. 
Bulletin No. 21—The Bobwhite and 
other Quails. 


Bulletin No.17—Birds of a Mary- 
land Farm. 
Bulletin No.15—The _ Relation 


Sparrows to Agriculture. 


Among the Farmers’ Bulletins, the | watch the daily papers. 
; tisements contain designs that may be 
and | 


following may be obtained :— 
Bulletin No. 609—Bird Houses 
How to Build-Them. 
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to Attract 
United 


Bulletin No. 621—H ow 
Birds in Northeastern 
States. 

Bulletin No. 1192—The Crow in Its 
Relation to Agriculture. 

Your friend, 
NELL R. FARMER. 


Letters 


Suggestions for November 

1. Sketch a picture of a leafless tree 
from nature. Observe the symmetry 
and beauty of branch arrangement. 

2. Draw cornucopias or baskets filled 
with fruit. 

3. In geography, study England and 
Holland. 


| 





| 


| 


4. Then trace the Pilgrim’s course to 
America. 

5. Study Indian life: Squanto, 
maize, wigwams, arrowheads, mode of 
dress among the natives found by Pil- 


of | grims,-ete. 


6. If in need of good turkey patterns, 
Often adver- 


colored, cut and mounted for postcards 
or booklet covers. 
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7. Study Felicia Hemans’ poem, “The 
Breaking Waves Dashed High.” 

8. After oral discussion, have a writ- 
ten lesson on the voyage which the Pil- 
grims took. Draw “Mayflower” at: top 
of page. 

9. Copy the music, staff and words, 
of the first strain of the “Doxology” 
(Praise God from Whom All Blessings 
Flow’) and use as a heading for the 
first Thanksgiving. 

10. On the Tuesday morning before 
Thanksgiving, .give a short talk on our 
privileges as a nation as compared with 
those of the Pilgrims and the less fa- 
vored people of our own time. Then 
have roll call on Wednesday responded 
to with Thanksgiving verses. (Excel- 
lent ones may be found in the “Praise” 
section of any hymn book.) —VERNA 
HouLMEs, Nebraska. 


November Sand Table 


Make a Pilgrim village. The log 
cabins may be made from the ‘corru- 
gated cardboard which comes in fruit 
jar boxes or around lamp chimneys or 
electric light bulbs. Color the cabins 
first with brown, then with _ black. 
Group them as desired, close to one 
end of the table. At the other end 
make a church from same kind of 
paper. Of course trees and stumps 
must be plentiful. 

Pilgrim men and women can_ be 
made from construction paper, and 
placed in a line going to church, such 
as you have seen in pictures.—FRIEDA 
CUMMINGS, West Virginia. 


Hot Lunch Plan 


_ In order to procure funds for. start- 
ing a “Hot Lunch Plan,” we held a bas- 
ket social in our school. With the pro- 
ceeds of the sale (18.75) I purchased 
the following: a one-burner oil stove, 
a dishpan, a mixing spoon, a new stew 
kettle, a soup ladle, a paring knife, a 
five-gallon can of kerosene and a small 
stock of groceries. 

As we did not have an extra room in 
our schoolhouse where we could cook, 
the children and I partitioned off part 
of the entrance hall to use for this pur- 
pose. In this “kitchenette,” as we called 
it, we had a home-made table covered 
with oilcloth. Our cupboard consisted 
of two large cracker boxes nailed. to- 
gether.’ On the shelf in the upper half 
of the cupboard we kept the dishes used 
for our lunches; _ in the lower half, we 
kept our supplies. Each family fur- 
nished and paid its share of expenses 
according to the number of pupils each 
sent to school.—VERONICA BARRE'?, 
South Dakota. 


Study Devices in Reading 


To induce careful, thoughtful read- 
ing I have used the following devices 
in my second and third grades. If the 
lesson is rich in illustrative materia! | 
have the children read to find the pic- 
‘tures, then have them draw the pictures 
they see. I am careful never to have 
this done with any story which their 
crude drawings would make seem ridic- 
ulous. I think animal stories are the 
most suitable, although “Tom Thumb’ 
and “The Wee, Wee Lamkin” are great 
favorites with the children. This meth- 

(Continued on page 60) 
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Read What T. C. U. 
Has Done for Others 


Supt. C. A. Greene, Sedalia, Mo., wrote: 
“IT trust you may prosper and continue to 
bring cheer to those who have been over- 
taken by illness and are out large sums for 
doctor bills.” 

Miss Nita Robison, Los Angeles, Calif., 
wrote: ‘Your check was most welcome at 
a time when my salary was reduced be- 
cause of my inability to perform my regu- 
lar duties as a teacher.” 

Miss Marguerite H. Kellogg, Berkeley, 
Calif., wrote: ‘Absolute fairness was my 
experience with the T. C. U. I found a re- 
liable friend when in need in the T. C. U.” 

Miss Alline Phillips, Pueblo, Colorado, 
wrote: “The money came at a time of such 
need that it seemed nothing short of a 
blessing.” 

Miss Elsie L. Hageman, San Leandro, 
Calif., wrote: “Knowing that the T. C. U. 
would come to my rescue financially, help- 
ed to keep me from worrying during my 
recent illness.” 

Miss S. Fern Van Buskirk, Carleton, 
Nebr., wrote: “Without your help in my 
recent illness I would have found it very 
difficult to get along.” 
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YOU NEED BOTH 


When You’re Sick, Hurt, or Quarantined 


Flowers are always acceptable, as an expression of the 
sympathy of friends, but when you are in trouble, and your 
income is cut off, what you need most imperatively is Cash. 


As Miss Flora J. Frederick, Greenville, Mo., so well expresses: 
““What a relief to have a good kind friend step in and pay your bills. That is just 
what the T. C. U. did for me and it will do the same for you. Let us all stand by the 
T. C. U. in health, and it will stand by us when we are in trouble.”’ 


Read What T. C. U. Will Do For You 


you will be paid $50.00 a month when You will not have to overtax your 
you are disabled by sickness or acci- strength by returning to work before 

dent. + for ee you should. 

months—whether your salary continues re ee eet 

or not; for injury, for twelve months Feng geen msn be paid ce 

from date of disability; for sickness sap ac al — Oo ot rer ene fits atte) 

that confines you to the house, for six your policy has been maintained in con 

‘ ahs eae tinuous force for one year. 


months.) This will help you to pay your aba a on, es 
doctor and your nurse, and other bills -romigg Mg —, a t ° + 
which come with sickness or injuries. li ey f Soth T aie 10-00 
No benefits paid unless attended by phy- ge > eats yp Mice al aa 
sician at least once a week ronchotomy, Laryngotom) - 15.00 
none ; Appendicitis, Goitre, Hydropho- 
you will be paid $25.00 a month for a bia, Kidney Mastoiditis, Tetanus 25.00 
period of illness that does not con- OSPITAL Benefit—A 20 per cent in- 


from your work. This will pay your two months when you are confined in an 
board while you get well and strong. established hospital. 


OU will be paid $11.67 a week you may elect within 10 days to jt pays for accidental loss of 
a antined, receive the following instead of Inthe Annual !ncrease Insurance after 
when you are quarant monthly indemnity if you prefer: first Year for five Years fifth Year 


Tee, “A fine you to the house but keeps you crease in monthly sick benefits for 


so that your salary is stopped. Broken Arm, above elbow - - - - $ 85.00 Life $1000.00 $100.00 $1500.00 
This insures your income. Regu- —e — ae se ee tee 1000.00 100.00 1500.00 
roken Leg - - - - ---- = ‘ s 

lar policy pays for quarantine Broken Knee-cap - - - - - - - - 75.00 Both feet 1000.00 100.00 1500.00 
° : Broken Collar-bone - = = = = = 50.00 Both eyes 1000.00 100.00 1500.00 

after first week; special policy Dislocated Shoulder, Elbow or Wrist - 60.00 One hand sense Sede Seane 


pays: for one or more days of Fepemet See ~~ 7. °°. ge One feet 500.00 50.00 ~—-750.00 
333.00 33.33 500.00 


quarantine. Surgeon bills for minor accidents not to exceed d 11.67 One eye 
ALL BENEFITS DOUBLED FOR TRAVEL ACCIDENTS 


Send the Coupon Today 
The T. C. U. is the one means by which losses of time can be distributed so that their weight 


will not crush individual teachers financially. 
Write us and find out what a load can be removed from your shoulders by the small sum 


of less than a nickel a day. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY Free Inf; deel) 
UNDERWRITERS To the T. ms rains ule iin aaaaae 





632 T. C. U. BUILDING I am interested in knowing about your Protective Bene- 

LINCOLN NEBRASKA fits. Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
x ° 
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Fill Out, Cut off and Mail This Pop Oo RMPORCPEOPT COP ETT TTR ET PEPE RETC TPCT ETE TTECETCLUCT TTT PUTT TT TE ET PeETT THY 


Coupon for Information (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
























C (3e Well > 


why not ? 






























T is easier to be well than to be sick when you 
learn how. When you learn to daily build 
your vitality, disease germs, grippe and cold 

have little effect upon you. Be free from nag- 

ging ailments! Weigh what you should weigh! 

Have a good figure! Be happy! Enjoy life! 

Be a source of inspiration to your friends. In 

other words—live. 


You Can Weigh exactly 
what you Should 


by following a few simple, healthful direc- 
tions at home. I know it, for what I have done 
for 100,000 women I can do for you. Are you 
too fleshy? Are you too thin? Does your é 
figure displease you? Let me help you. spear 3 


I want to help you to realize that your health lies almost entirely in your 
own hands and that you can reach your ideal in figure and poise. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


Here are samples of letters from pupils: 

“Last year I weighed 216 pounds, this year 146, and have not 
gained an ounce back. It is surprising how easily I did it. I feel so 
strong and at least 15 years younger.” 

_ “My weight has increased 30 pounds. I don’t know what indiges- 
tion is any more, and my nerves are so rested! I sleep like a baby.” 

I receive a number of such letters every day. Leading maga- 
zines editorially endorse my work. Physicians approve it. Their 
Wives and daughters are my pupils. 

Thousands of Women Have Done So— 

Why Not You? 
If you are in New York, come to see me, but 
sit down and write me now. Don't wait--you 
may forget it. I will send you free my illustrated 


booklet, showing you how to stand and walk cor- 
rectly and giving many health hints. 


oo. 


Dept. 30 1819 Broadway New York 
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For Correct Posture 


and to Conserve the Health of Your Children 
---USE-.. 






The “Empire” 
Movable 

and Adjustable 
Chair Desk 


Aug. 22, 1916 
PATENTED jy 015 





One unit for each pupil. 


Desk adjustable for height, distance from pupil and in- 
clination of desk top. 


Adjustments made quickly without unscrewing and re- 
screwing desks to floor. 


Why not give your children the best there is? Thousands 
of cities are using the ‘‘EMPIRE.” Are you? 


Write us for literature and full information. 


EMPIRE SEATING COMPANY 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Empire Building - - 
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od not only induces thoughtful reading 
but develops power to visualize, with- 
out which no one can get the full en- 
joyment out of his reading. 

As a variation of the above I some- 
times have the children tell the story 
of the illustrations in the book. I al- 
ways like to make as many sense ap- 
peals as possible. For instance, in the 
story, “The Two Little Cooks,” I had 
them list all the things that are good to 
eat. Sometimes I have them list the 
sounds they hear, if the story or poem 
is one which appeals to their sense of 
hearing. Each child has a “diction- 
ary,” and when we have a lesson con- 
taining some unusually hard words we 
write them and their meaning in our 
“dictionaries.” We frequently review 
these words by using them in _ sen- 
tences, thus increasing the children’s 
working vocabulary. 

For an easy exercise, I have the pu- 
pils read the lesson over as a prepara- 
tion for telling the story. Often I put 
questions on the board to which they 
are asked to find the answers. Occa- 
sionally my third grade make out ques- 
tions of their own on the lesson. Of 
these I select the best, arrange them in 
proper sequence and give each child 
cne to answer at the next recitation; or 
sometimes I let each one ask the ques- 
tions he has made up. This trains the 
pupils to get the thought from their 
reading. 

The third grade frequently write out 
the dramatization of a simple story. 
Sometimes as a preparation for dram- 
atizing the story, I merely assign a 
character to each pupil and have him 
write down everything that character 
says. If none of the above devices are 
suitable, I fall back on one which has 
less merit but which at least insures a 
careful reading of the lesson. I put a 
list of the hardest words on the board, 
and the children find sentences in their 
books containing each word; then they 
may copy these, or after studying the 
lesson carefully they may close their 
books and write a sentence from the 
story with each word.—GLapys A. 
RISDEN, Ohio. 


Fancy Envelopes 

It is surprising how much pleasure a 
wall-paper - catalog can afford small 
children. The pages are just the thing 
for making fancy envelopes. Pass the 
sheets out and allow each pupil to be 
original as to the size and shape of the 
envelope he makes. . My pupils utilized 
the pages in various practical ways. 
One boy knew that a large envelope 
would be the very thing to keep his 
Thrift cards in. Then there were call- 
ing-card cases, recipe and clipping en- 
velopes for Mother—and Father wasn’t 
forgotten either, for the long narrow 
ones made convenient document cases. 
—GRACE DUELL, Missouri. 


Drill. for Sight Words and Phrases 


In the “Story Hour” method and 
others so popular to-day, children learn 
to recognize words and phrases quickly 
by their position in the sentence. How- 
ever, these same words and phrases in 
new settings may not be, and often are 
not, recognized at all. To help children 
in recognizing words and phrases, irre- 
spective of their relation in the stories 
where they have been learned, I have 
— the following drill very success- 

ul. 

Using the words and phrases they 
have learned, arrange them in sen- 
tences as different from the original 
as possible. For instance, instead of 
saying, “Little Bo-Peep lost her sheep,” 
say, “Little Jack Horner lost his sheep,” 
“Little Miss Muffet sat on a wall,” ete. 
I always write these on the blackboard 
so that all may see them. The chil- 
dren delight in reading the “crooked 
sentences.” When they have learned a 
number of words and phrases, stories 
may be composed on the blackboard, 
sentence by sentence, and at the end, 
read as a whole. The slower children, 
who have not been able to read the 
sentences as reproduced on the board, 
find one they know at the end of the 
period, read it and erase. Thus we 
“clean house.” 

This is one of the most interesting 
periods of the day for the children, 





and I feel it is oneof the most valuable. 
—KatTE KILGorE, South Carolina. ' 


Record of Home Duties 

Finding some of my pupils lacking in 
cleanliness and good manners, I decided 
on the following plan. I made a small 
card for each child on which he was to 
bring me grades from his mother in tie 
following subjects: cleanliness, nest- 
ness, promptness in arising .in the 
morning and in appearing at meal time, 
manners, Sunday School attendance 
and work, such as breadmaking = and 
sweeping for the girls, and: milking aid 
providing. fuel for. the boys. Plicse 
was also a place on the card: for a 
grade on the treatment of pets.’ These 
cards were made attractive by minia- 
ture decorations opposite each item in 
pen and ink. For instance, opposite 
‘“‘promptness” was. a small -figure of a 
boy running. On the wall in the schoo!- 
room I placed a chart. On this | 
painted for each child an Indian chiet’s 
head, the headband being left without 
feathers. _When a good report: was 
brought home, a colored bird feather 
was added to the child’s headband. 
This method not only improves the hab- 
its of the children but encourages 
greater co-operation on the part of par- 
ents.—Mrs. PAUL BRUNER, Wyoming. 


Spelling Records That Keep 
Themselves 


Early in my teaching experience | 
discovered that it was worth while to 
keep a spelling record on exhibition in 
the schoolroom, for it proved not only 
an incentive for better lessons and more 
regular attendance, but aroused in- 
terest among pupils, parents and vis- 
itors. 

After trying several unsatisfactory 
methods of keeping such a record I con- 
ceived the idea of each pupil’s making 
a spelling booklet each month and 
keeping his own record. The making 
of the booklets provided the pupils with 
interesting and instructive work, incul- 
cated lessons in accuracy, artistic ap- 
preciation, neatness and responsibility, 
and at the same time relieved me of the 
work, expense and time necessitated by 
keeping a record of all the pupils. 

The covers of the booklets were made 
from half sheets of drawing paper. 
The design for each month was worked 
out with small drawings of objects, 
each of which represented a school day 
of the month. I prepared: a working 
model for each cover design, using’ a 
simple motif appropriate for the month 
and one that could be easily copied by 
the younger pupils. In order to secure 
accuracy and neatness the pupils usual- 
ly traced the design, using carbon pa- 
per. The cover design consisted of a 
border inclosing the title and name of 
owner neatly printed. When the border 
was scarcely large enough to accommo- 
date the number of objects necessary 
for the days without crowding, we 
worked out a center design with the 
same motif. Our Easter booklets were 
worked out this way and were very at- 
tractive. The border of Easter eggs 
arranged in an artistic manner was col- 
ored in the rainbow colors and in the 
center we drew a rabbit with seven 
Easter eggs carelessly lying near by, 
thus providing enough eggs for each 
school day during the month, Each 
cover design was worked out in har- 
monious colors. When a. pupil had a 
perfect lesson, he colored the object 
representing that day; when a lesson 
was missed, the object was left uncol- 
ored. At the end of a month the book- 
lets were placed on exhibition. Since 
the appearance of a booklet was spoiled 
if a part of the design was uncolored, 
each pupil worked hard to have his rec- 
ord perfect. 

The inside leaves consisted of enough 
sheets of narrow tablet paper to pro- 
vide a page for each lesson during the 
month. The leaves were held together 
by paper fasteners. These booklets 
were not only excellent for class rec- 
ords, but were valuable for reviews. 
Each booklet was made the last week 
of each month so it was ready for the 
first lesson of the following month. 

Following is a list of the motifs and 


(Continued on page 62) © 
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The Girl Who Stayed Home 


By EILEEN SHERWOOD 


lege next year?” It was Irene, the “sensible 

twin,” talking. Rather hard on Corinna, that 
adjective. Yet.a few said it was because she hap- 
pened to be contrasted, twin-like, with Irene. 

“Oh, just the regular course,” absently. ‘“Ma- 
dame’s going to put those new lace rosettes on my 
dress. 

“But students don’t take regular courses nowa- 
days,” persisted wise Irene. “They specialize. I’m 
going to be a private secretary. Miss Crane said to 
study, business law and economics—would you like 
that? 

“Of course, if I could have clothes like hers. Didn’t 
she wear the stunningest suit Sunday? But she looked 
too tired to really enjoy it. No wonder—it’s taken 
her ten years to climb to her present position.” 

“I don’t suppose you’d like teaching?” doubtfully. 

“Awfully low salaries, considering the years of 
preparation. And you get old and frumpy so soon. 
But Miss LeGrange sends home to Paris for clothes.” 

Irene shrugged exasperatedly. 

“You might try trained nursing. The uniform is 
universally becoming. Or newspaper work—Kate 
Boyd of the Star has a good looking coat.” 

Corinna only laughed. On a day a dream comes 
true, one is not easily disturbed by trifles like careers 
and caustic young sisters. 

There it was, spread out on her bed! Her heart’s 
desire, a lovely graduating dress—her first really 
nice frock. 

Irene, of course, had chosen an inexpensive ready- 
made one, the surplus to be applied on next winter's 
coat. 

But even Irene exclaimed in admiration as the 
cloudy mass descending over Corinna’s white shoul- 
ders, fell into lines of youth and beauty. 

“And did I tell you?” Corinna’s eyes shone, “Ma- 
dame liked my ideas of the lace rosettes and all! She 
said I have ‘ze eye of ze arteest’—I should study. 
But when I asked her where and how, she just waved 
her hands. Said it took her years—she began as a 
little midinette in Paris. She told the most entranc- 
ing tales all about Worth and Paquin and the rest!” 

“I believe you’d like to go right into her work- 
rooms.” 

“I would,” admitted Corinna. “But you know how 
dressmakers guard their secrets. They make ap- 
prentices pull bastings for months.” 

“Speaking of careers—!” began Irene. 

“If you don’t look out,” admonished Corinna, 
“vou’ll turn into a career—a prim stiff-collared one, 
with typewriter keys for fingers and a filing cabinet 
for brain.” 

“Corinna, I should think you’d be serious! You 
know it. was surprising in Uncle Jonas to offer to 
send us at all, after mother offended him by marry- 
ing a poor minister, right after he’d sent her 
through normal!’ She’s had a hard time—” Irene’s 
voice trembled. 

Corinna became suddenly grave. “Honestly, I 
don’t know what to do. It’s worrying me more than 
you think.” 

“That vocational expert said the things we did in 
our leisure hours furnished a clue. What do you 
like to talk about and see? What magazines do you 
like best?” ; 

“Those with a good fashion department.” 

“Well, I give it up, unless you could be a buyer, 
like Mrs. Hildebrand.” 

“It would be lovely, buying pretty things for 
stores. But Mrs. Hildebrand says it’s frightful 
scrambling for bargains. And it took her ten years 
to become a buyer.” 

“Molly Kane makes loads of money in her little 

Kandy Kraft Shop,” suggested Irene. 
_“Oh—a business! Corinna’s first signs of anima- 
tion, “That’s surely the quickest way to get a good 
income—Molly started that shop less than two years 
ago. And she’s so independent. But—I’ve neither 
training nor capital,” she sighed. 

That evening Corinna mailed a letter. “To Uncle 
Jonas. Said I couldn’t decide on a career, asked for 
advice.” 

“You didn’t!” Irene was horrified. “He’ll think 
you incapable—impracticable!” 

The answer came with alarming promptness. 


“My dear Niece; 

ew have always hoped some of the Brewster practicability would 
manifest itself in Nelly’s family. I suggest that you stay at home a 
year in order to make up your mind. Jonas Brewster.”’ 

Irene forbore to say “I told you so.” She left, 
lonesomely, in September. In November, Corinna’s 
letters suddenly brightened; at Christmas vacation 
she appeared almost happy.. Her gift to Irene was 
a Georgette blouse, béautifully embroidered. And in 
the spring came a white linen middy suit, perfectly 
tailored, 

Irene elected to stay for summer session, where- 
Upon Corinna invited‘herself down for Commence- 
ment Week, . , 


“ Crees next what are you going to study at col- 





Cortiuna's visit was 
a whirl of enqage- 
ments, 


“Afraid you won't have a good time,” wrote Lrene, 
but she met the train eagerly. 

Laughing students crowded the station, meeting 
the happy well-dressed folks arriving. 

“Corinna won’t be fashionable, but she’s prettier 
than most of them,” thought Irene, loyally. 

A girl was descending, one of those girls at whom 
every one looks twice. It was -partly the sheen of 
honey-colored waves and puffs beneath the smart lit- 
tle traveling hat, partly the “chic” of her softly 
blousing top coat of black silk Jersey—but not a lit- 
tle the grace and poise which held one’s eyes—that 
poise which comes from the consciousness of being 
perfectly dressed. 

The girl turned—‘Corinna!” 

As they started toward Irene’s boarding house, 
her eager questions yet unanswered, came a voice— 

“Good morning, Miss Irene.” Tommy Sullivan, 
popular fraternity man, calmly insinuated himself 
between the serene Corinna and the astonished 
Irene. 

Hastening footsteps overtook them. Young Pro- 
fessor Bell, of all people! Glumly Tommy gave him 
faculty precedence with Corinna, but managed to 
whisper in her ear before they left the girls at 
Irene’s door. 

“Tell me—wherever did you get—!’ began Irene 
in her room, staring at Corinna’s pretty taffeta 
frock. 

“No time now. Mr. Sullivan is going to show me 
the campus. And the dance to-night, with a faculty 
escort! You’re going, too!” Corinna hugged her ec- 
statically. 

“Thanks! But my new ball costumes haven’t come 
from Paris.” 

From her bag Corinna took a rosy armful. “With 
your dark skin you need vivid shades. Aren’t these 
organdy roses sweet?” 

Corinna, at the dance, in pale pink and silver, her 
cheeks flushing as softly as the chiffon of her gown, 
was a picture that set more than one masculine 
heart racing, and she was the center of attention. 

Even quiet Irene sparkled in her rose-tinted 
organdy. 

The remainder of Corinna’s visit was a whirl of 
engagements. From the wonder bag came the most 
fetching afternoon toilette that ever wrought havoc 
on a campus. White chiffon paneled in white thread 
lace, over black taffeta and sashed with black ma- 
line, which ended in a huge heart-smashing bow, 
And a big white lace hat, wreathed with black ma- 
line poppies. 

One for Irene, too. Black Georgette, banded in 
blue and lovely with embroidery of pomegranate red. 

“Where—?” hbesought Irene, but the telephone 
summoned her. sister. At last the train whisked her, 
smiling sphinx-like, away. 

In August Irene came home. Alighting from the 
car, she glanced down the suburban business strect. 

“A new shop! What a pretty window!” 

Others evidently shared Irene’s enthusiasm, for 
few passers-by failed to stop before it. 

The proprietor evidently understood the effective- 
ness of the one-color scheme. And this must be Sun- 
shine Week! 





Illustrated by ALICE SEIPP 


Yellow blooms in a brass bowl against the gray 
silk curtains. A primrose organdy flaunting its mul- 
titudinous ruffles next a sports dress of orange linen. 
And a wee yellow chambray hobnobbing cheerfully 
with Patsy rompers of yellow and black checked 
gingham. Two smiling girls came out each carrying 
a box. “We'll have the prettiest dresses of all,” 
said one, happily. 

A door was flung open, a dear familiar voice— 

“Been watching for you!” 

After a while, comfortably settled in an armchair 
by the gleaming little show case, Irene listened. 

“I was so discouraged last fall,” Corinna began, 
“I didn’t know if Uncle would ever send me--l 
didn’t know what to do. We all needed new things— 
clothing was still high. But materials were cheap- 
er. If only I could sew! 

“Then I learned of a school—the Woman’s Insti- 
tute—which teaches women and girls right in their 
homes everything I wanted to know about dress- 
making. It was so reasonable and I was wild to 
learn, so I began. 

“And, do you know, in a month I was able to 
make that Georgette blouse for you? Several girls 
wanted one like it. Then I could soon make cunning 


things for children, and those bring such good 
prices. Then came Sally Jones’ wedding in the 
Spring, and not a dressmaker could she _ find. 


She begged me to try, and I wrote to the Institute 
for help. 

“They gave me just the advice I needed and helped 
me plan the dresses. I copied Sally’s wedding gown 
from the Fashion Service, an exclusive service issued 
hy the Institute only to its students. It’s simply full 
of lovely clothes and you learn just how to make 
them! If can remodel or design new things, and my 
dresses fit, because I create special patterns for 
each customer. 

“Finally I started my shop. The Institute told me 
just how, you see. I’m doing well—-cleared $40 last 
week and have an assistant engaged. I’m going to 
carry my own materials in stock. (Imagine little 
me with a credit rating! But the Institute told me 
how to get it.) And only last week a broker said he 
could get me $1000 for this shop any day. In a year 
it will double in value.” 

“Are you coming to college?” demanded Irene 
finding voice at last. “Every man who met you 
wants to know.” 

“It’s not practical enough for me. See, I’ve got a 
bank account and I keep books and everything! And 
I’m going to New York for the fashion shows next 
year.” 

“Does Uncle Jonas know?” 

Corinna laughed. ‘He came for a visit—you 
should have seen his astonishment. Offered to lend 
me money—said it looked like a good investment to 
him—but I told him I didn’t need it. He seemed 
dazed and kept repeating something about the Brew- 
ster blood.” 


What Corinna did, you can do. 

More than 125,000 women and girls, in city, town 
and country, have proved that you can easily and 
quickly learn, through the Woman’s Institute, in 
your own home, during spare time, to make stylish, 
becoming clothes and hats for yourself, your family, 
and others, at less than half their usual cost. 

It makes no difference where you live, because all 
the instruction is carried on by mail. And it is no 
disadvantage if you are employed during the day or 
have household duties that occupy most of your 
time, because you can devote as much or as little 
time to the course as you desire and just whenever 
it is convenient. 

The Institute’s courses are practical, fascinating 
and complete. They begin with the very simplest 
stitches and seams, taking nothing for granted, and 
proceed by logical steps until you can design and 
completely make even the most elaborate coats and 
suits. 

It costs you nothing to find out all about the Wo- 
man’s Institute and what it can do for you. Just 
send a letter, post card, or the convenient coupon be- 
low and you will receive—without obligation—the 
full story of this great school that has brought to 
women and girls all over the world the happiness of 
having dainty, becoming clothes, savings almost too 
good to be true, and the joy of being independent in 
a successful business. 


WOMAN'S INSTITUTE, Dept. 32 Y, Scranton, Penna. 
Without cost or obligation please send me one of your book- 
lets and tell me how I can learn the subject marked below: 


Home Dressmaking Millinery 


[ | Professional Dressmaking Cooking 
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The cold 
that demoralizes the class 


ee VERY teacher dreads the 
Peek first fall cold that appears in 
her class. It may be only a small, 
sniffly cold, but its consequences 
are far-reaching. For the one 

_ little sufferer communicates his 
restlessness, his discomfort, to 
the whole room—and the result- 
ing inattention makes the work 
of the most conscientious teacher 


doubly difficult. 


**Vaseline’’ Eucalyptol Petrole- 
um Jelly is a simple and effective 
remedy forcoldinthe head. Snuff 
a little into the nostrils and rub 
it across the bridge of the nose. 
Eucalyptol and “‘Vaseline’’ 
Jelly make a healing combina- 
tion that works like magic. 

See that the parents of your youngsters 
understand how necessary it is to check 
a cold in time. 

Ask us fora free sample of *Vascline’’ 
Eucalyptol Petroleum Jelly. 
















CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO, 
(Consolidated) , 
11 State Street New York 
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~«Vaseline~ 
EUCALYPTOL 


PETROLEUM JELLY 
CONTAINS 3% EUCALYPTOL AND 14% MENTHOL 
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psychologists agree that we can have absolutely 
no ideas without sense experience—and— 


IF 
IF 
THE 
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and hence form correct concepts. 






it be proven that 80% to 90% of all experience 
must come through the eye 







SEEING must be the basic principle 
in education. 















The Keystone System for Visual Education—600 stere- 
ographs and lantern slides—gives this opportunity. 









Let us tell you more about it. Write us today. 
















KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. N, MEADVILLE, PENNA. 























The Keystone View Company has purchased the stereoscopic 
and Lantern Slide Department of Underwood & Underwood. 
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color schemes we used in borders for 
the different months :— 
November—Red, green, and yellow 
apples. 
December—Tiny red Christmas bells, 
the lines and lettering being in green. 
January—Four-leaf clover, repre- 
senting our New Year wishes for good 
luck. We symbolized our New Year 
hopes by coloring the leaves in the rain- 
bow colors. 
February—Red and_ white color 
scheme worked out with tiny hearts. 
March—The bluebird was the motif, 
but instead of a border the greater 
part of the cover represented the sky 
with bluebirds flitting obliquely across. 
April—Easter egg border in rainbow 
colors and a rabbit in center. 
May—Conventionalized flower and 
leaf design worked out in pink and 
green. 
June—Butterflies. 
September—Miniature leaves colored 
in the autumnal colors, viz.—green, 
brown, red, yellow, and orange. 
October—Tiny orange _ jack-o’-lan- 
terns with a large lantern in the center. 
—A New York TEACHER. 


Magazine Study 


To add to the interest of class work 
in the study of the weekly magazine, 
we have used the following contest 
method: Two leaders are chosen, who 
choose sides for the duration of the con- 
test. In class the members of one side 
are alternated with those on the other. 
Slips are passed, bearing questions I 
have prepared from a thorough study 
of the paper. 

Beginning at one end of the class, a 
pupil stands, reads his slip, and an- 
swers it if possible. If he cannot 
answer the question, the slip is passed 
along the line until someone answers it 
correctly, thus gaining the right to keep 
the slip. This continues until all the 
slips have been answered, whereupon 
more are passed and the contest is 
resumed, this time starting at the op- 
nosite end of the line. At the end of 
the period each child counts the number 
of slips he has earned, and the score 
is recorded. 

Our contest continued for a number 
of weeks, and culminated in a Valentine 
party given by the losing side. This 
method of motivation is so popular with 
the class that we are continuing the 
contest at present, and look forward to 
a May Day celebration near the close 


Michigan. 
School as Life 


How many times in our life do we 
form in line, march into a building, re- 
move wraps and sit down without 
speaking? How does that compare 
with the number of times we walk into 
a building in the usual way, say a few 
words to our friends, if any are near, 
then get to work with a will? Is there 
confusion in a theater before the open- 
ing of a play, or at a house party where 
everyone walks around as he pleases? 
Then why is there confusion in a 
schoolroom when the teacher is out, or 
the children are allowed to move 
around and speak without asking per- 
mission? One reason is that they have 
never been taught how to associate with 
their playmates, and another reason is 
that they have been tied down to hard 
and fast rules for so long that, when re- 
leased, they run wild. Tie a dog up all 
day and observe his senseless frolicking 
when let loose. 

School should be a second home for 
children. It may differ from most 
homes by being more democratic. If 
a child has really been naughty, talking 
it over with the whole class will often 
lead to removal of the cause of the of- 
fense, or the disapproval of the other 
children. Either of these results is a 
strong motive for reform. Such a 
school is conducted similarly to an in- 
door recess, the difference being that 
the children are working instead of 
playing together. In order to have the 
room sufficiently quiet, let the children 
realize the need of quiet; then have 
them discuss the unnecessary and an- 
noying noise. They will plan to elim- 





(Continued on page 64) 


of the school year.—M. FE. HUMPHREY, 


November 1921 


A Good Bookcase 


for the price of a good book! 








LOWER 


30 O than others 


ON APPROVAL — DIRECT TO. USER 


‘4 a 
we ¢ 
/T GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 100,000 Users 


Made for and universally used in the finest homes and offices 
throughout the country. Particularly adapted also for school 
libraries. Made in sections of different sizes combining utility, 
economy and attractive appearance. Fitted with felt- 
cushioned, dust-proof doors. Method of interlocking con- 


cealed—no unsightly metal bands exposed tyle shown 
above is beautifully finished in SOLID with non- 
binding, disappearing glass doors. Obther styles, 
with and without doors, in different grades and finishes, 


all at very reasonable prices, shown in our catalog. Shipped 
direct from factory ON , at a con- 


siderable saving TO YOU. Write for new Catalog No. 24. 
The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 
Mfrs. Sectional Bookeases and Filing Cabinets. 












The practical suggestions in this 
free book make song poem writing 
easy. Points the way to one of the 
most fascinating and uncrowded of 
all professions. Tells not only how towrite 
song poems, but about securing publé- 
cation. Get this free Song Writers’ 


















Guide. Read it over. Seeif — wo. 
you are not one of the many Ja 
who could write a song poem Kee wm 

if they just tried. Learn of the \ Weegoamme 
help we can give you. Costs VW the 


ou nothing to find out. Just \ 
send for book TODAY. 


Metropolitan Studios, Room 294, 
914 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


— Good —§$ 
Magazines 


Woman’s World, (Monthly)) Our Price 


Good Stories, (Monthly) $1.00 


Naty 









poe here (Monthly) 

omer s agazine (Monthly) ALL FIVE 

The Farm Journal, (Monthly) FOR 1 YEAR 
ORDER BY CLUB NUMBER 65 


A Dollar Bill will do—We take the risk 
Send all orders to 


Whitlock & Summerhays 
25 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 


‘ Eastman Film Camera 
Popular size with handle and 

———=== view finder,fortimeandsnap- 
shot pictures, Just order12boxesMentho- 

| Nova Salve (the wonder Menthol Oint- 
wii ment.) Return $3 and complete camera 
is yours. Orchoiceof Moving Picture Ma- 
chine, Thin Model Watch or Flashlight. 
$3) Write for goods today. Wetrnst you, Adcress 
U.S. SUPPLY CO. Dept. 934, Greenville, Pa- 


Big Profit 
No Peddling or Canvassing 


ASK FOR INFORMATION 
EMRICH REHBERGER 
1357 Third Avenue, = - New York 


Kill The Hair Root 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from 
is. NoScars. 

















i in. » painless, harmless. No . Booklet free- 
Write today, ‘enclosing B stamps. We teach beauty culture. I 
D.J.MAHLER, 421-X Mahler Park, Providence, K.!. 
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Do Your School Buildings Educate ? 


I TIS LE ES NST 























SER 


Preciccaitrens building like this Tech- 
nical High School, Oakland, California, 
he | develops a love of the beautiful in pu- 
teh 7" pils and community alike. 


Moreover, the model EQUIPMENT of 
such a school has untold influence in 
setting standards of VENTILATION, 
lighting, heating and sanitation in pri- 
vate homes and also in public buildings. 


styles, 


The sanitary lavatory equipment of this un- 
usual building includes the health protection of 


yj & (ONUONIAYGIENE 











DY 

4 ONLIWON HYGIENE is the cabinet ser- 

a vice of toilet paper that is found in so many 

._ important schools because it protects each in- 
dividual, discourages the waste of paper and 
improves the appearance of the lavatory. 


ice The ONLIWON Cabinet is finished in endur- 
| IFEX ing nickel. It is dust-proof and operates auto- 
matically without insanitary knobs or buttons 





for the hands to touch. The paper is served 
; consecutively just two interfolded sheets at a 
isk time. 

ys ONLIWON is adapted to old 

0 - schools as well as new for the 

mors ONLIWON Cabinet fits into 

snap Thousand the space formerly occupied 

has Sheet by the roll—no new screw- 

niet : Package holes need be bored in the 

le,Pe. . walls or partitions, 

ng Send for ““ONLIWON, Guardian of the Nation’s Health.”’ 
york A. P. W. PAPER CO. 





Albany, N. Y. 
Department D. 








November 1921 
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[Your Giatting 
| Problem Solved 


The most charming 
of New York’s Winter | 
Coats, Furs and & 
Dresses are in the new [| 
Larkin Catalog. You 
. can easily make them 
yours without extra 
expense just through [ 
Larkin Factory - to- | 
Family Dealing. 4 


New Larkin 
Catalog FREE 


Beautifully illus- 
trates and describes 900 |) 
Larkin Products and f 
1900 valuable Pre- } 
miums given withthem. 
Wearing Apparel, Jew- 
elry, Silverware, Rugs, 
Furniture and Toys are 
among its many timely 
Christmas _ suggestions. 
New lower prices fill this 
Book from cover to cover with } 
5 moncy - saving offers. 

Mail coupon to nearest 
address TODAY. 


-» SET CP A Oe ee ee ee 
LettKitt CO tac. wutalo N.Y. Chicago tii. Perris... 
i Please send your new Fall Catalog No. 71 
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MOVING 
PICTURE 
MACHINE 


Fine moving picture machine with sup- 
DAL ply of films, Easy to operate, by oilor 
> 1 electricity. Free for selling only 12 
Ree (@ E07) boxes of Mentho-Nova Salve, the won- 
q AY derful Mentholointment for cuts,burns. 
catarrh, etc. Scilat25c abox, return the $3 
and receive this dandy premium. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Order now. Hundreds of 

other premi Cc. Cc jissi 


.« Supply Co., Dept, 858, Greenville, Pa. 























SIneu Form 


HE PNEU FORM is the only 

dress form in the world which re- 

produces the exact figure in every 
detail. Simply inflate the form inside 
your fitted waist lining. You can regu- 
late the height to suit yourself. For drap- 
ing skirts, Pneu Form is unexcelled. For fitting 
waists and entire gowns, nothing is half so good. 
With Pneu Form, the most elaborate gown can 
be made without a single try-on. One form 
serves the entire family. When not in use it slips 
into the small stand box shown in the illustration. 


THE PNEU FORM COPIPANY 


THE PNEU FORM COMPANY 

Dept. N 2, 20 East 18th St., New York City 
Please send booklet “It's You"’ and details of your 

pay-as-you-use plan. 
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inate confusion, and will appoint abso- 
lutely quiet hours for study. More- 
over they will show strong disapproval 
if they are disturbed by noise during 
such periods. The teacher should be a 
social leader, capable of making every- 
body happy, and arousing their ambi- 
tion to do as much work as possible. 
The old-fashioned recitation should be 
eliminated and in its place meetings 
should be held with the teacher as 
chairman. Every phase of the school 
work should be conducted so as to be as 
near like home, business and commun- 
ity life as possible-—FLOSsIE SHULER, 
New Jersey. 


A School Book 


Something new and of special inter- 
est to the children and to their parents 
is a school book. My pupils’ first at- 
tempt brought them first award at the 
Educational Exhibit held in my county 
last year. The staff officers are chosen 
by the pupils. The book itself consists 
of four departments,—literary, cur- 
rent events, sports, and drawing. All 
work copied into-the book is in the 
children’s own handwriting. A snap- 
shot corner adds to the attractiveness 
of the book.—ESTHER PESANTE, Cali- 
fornia. 


For Absence and Tardiness 


In many schools, especially during 
the winter months, the pupils are fre- 
quently absent and tardy. I have 
found a successful plan for solving this 
problem in my school. At the beginning 
of each month I have the pupils draw 
a bunch of twenty grapes, one for each 
day of the school month (a penny 
makes a good pattern for the grapes). 
The grape is colored purple if the child 
is neither absent nor tardy, and green 
if absent or tardy. 

At the end of the month I tack the 
bunches on the wall, and the pupils vie 
with one another to obtain a perfect 
bunch of grapes.—ELSIE KADEN, Kan- 
sas. 


Guessing Names of Great Authors 


Place in the front of the room twenty 
pictures of authors. Have them num- 
bered, but without names. Request 
each child to write names of those 
whom he knows. Allow the child who 
has his list completed first to read his 
list and then let it be corrected by oth- 
ers until the perfect list is obtained. 
Then place under each picture the au- 
thor’s name and leave the pictures in 
the room for a week. Give the exercise 
again at the end of the week and you 
will find that almost every pupil will 
be familiar with twenty authors. This 
exercise may very profitably be followed 
by another one in which some little 
story of the different authors’ lives can 
be read or told by pupils. It may also 
include pictures of statesmen, in- 
ventors, presidents, etc. By the use of 
colored bird pictures this exercise will 
prove equally helpful in the nature 
study classes of the lower grades.— 
GERTRUDE F, CRANE, Nebraska. 

Spelling Tablets 

Since paper is so high in price I de- 
cided to have my second grade pupils 
make their own spelling tablets. First, 
we took pencil tablet paper, cutting it 
lengthwise in three strips. Each child 
was given twenty of these strips, 
enough to last a month. Then strips 
were cut from dark green, red, or some 
other colored mounting paper, the same 
size as the tablet strips, and each child 
was given two of these to use as covers 
of his book. All the strips were then 
laid evenly together and fastened with 
a roundheaded brass paper fastener. 
On the front cover a paper seal was 
pasted, using different ones for the dif- 
ferent months, as, a leaf for Septem- 
ber; pumpkin or witch for October; 
turkey for November; Santa Claus for 
December, etc. 

For every perfect lesson a gold star 
was pasted on the lesson sheet. The pu- 
pils were much interested in spelling 
for two reasons,—they made their tab- 
lets themselves, and second, they were 
all anxious to have a gold star on each 
page to take home to show Mother.— 
A. M. GRuNDER, Pennsylvania. 









Helpful Books For Teachers 





For Teachers of All Grades. By 
very ay QN§ —NELLIE.G. PETTICREW and 
NELLIE McCABE. 

Every Day Plans is a set of three volumes, totaling 476 pages, 
bound in limp cloth covers. Price $1.50 per set. 

These Plan Books contain such matter as the teacher needs in her 
every day work to make her lessons bright, fresh and interesting. 
They bring to hand the things which require much time and research 
to find and which the teacher is often unable to procure because of 
lack of necessary books. They glean from the wealth of literature, 
art, nature study, and kindred subjects the things suited to the season 
and adapted to pupilsof allages. They tell what to do, how todo, and 
supply an abundance of practical, up-to-date material with which todo. 

A large part of the material is “ready to use” and judging from the 
words of commendation received, the authors have fully achieved their 
aim of providing something helpful for every day in the year. 

The following are the subjects treated—Music—Nature Study— 
Language and Literature—Stories of Industry and History—Biogra- 
phies—Geography—Special Day Programs— Poems and Memory Gems 
—Stories—Helps in Drawing—Calendars and Blackboard Drawings— 
Busy Work—Etc. 

Complete Set of 3 Volumes in Limp Cloth Covers, PRICE $1.50, postpaid. With Normal 














Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
Teachers, by 


Seeley’s Question Book fzcs. toe. Levi 


Pedagogy in the New Jersey State Normal School, Trenton, N. J., whose 
name is familiar to teachers generally as the author of “History of Ed- 
ucation,” “Foundations of Education,” etc., assisted by Miss Nellie 
G, Petticrew, a teacher of many years’ successful experience in the 
Piqua, Ohio, Schools, and joint author of ‘“‘Every Day Plans.” 

Seeley’s Question Book Thoroughly Covers the Following Topics: 
English and American Literature, Reading, Orthography, Physiology 
and Hygiene, Grammar, U. S. History, Arithmetic, Drawing, Alge- 
bra, Writing, Geography, School Management, Nature Study, Civil 
Government, Lessons on Manners and Morals, Methods of Teaching, 
Suggestions for the Study of Current Events. 

The Above Topics Are Treated: @. FIRST. By introductory articles 
by Professor Seeley, exhaustively treating methods of studying and 
teaching the various subjects. This invaluable feature is found in no 
other Question Book and stamps Seeley’s as being the only Pedagogical 
Question Book published. € S D. By Questions covering every 
phase of each subject. @ THIRD. By answers to all these questions. 

Seeley’s Question Book is invaluable for review work, preparing for examinations, etc. 

456 pages, printed on a fine grade of laid paper and neatly and substantially bound in silk 
cloth. PRICE $1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 


Prepared Especially oof ; 











The Year’s Entertainments 


The Most Complete Entertainment Book Ever Offered 


Compiled and arranged by INEZ N. McFEE. The contents 
of this book are arranged under complete programs for different 
grades, appropriate to the month or for various Holidays, Birth- 
days, or other Special Occasions. With these programs asa basis, the 

k provides a vast amount of Entertainment Material, made up of 
Recitations, Songs, Music, Dialogues, Tableaux, Memory Gems, with 
Directions to Teachers, Hints for Decoration, etc. While the arrange- 
mentis based on various complete programs, the material can be used 
in many other ways, either in connection with set programs or other- 
wise, as desired. 

Character of Contents. Great care has been exercised that only the 
choicest and most approved selections should appear in this book, with 
the result that a rare collection of entertainment material is presented. 
A large number of selections appear for the first time in a general col- 
lection, as they are protected by copyright and could be used only by 
consent of author or publisher. 

No matter what other Entertainment Books you have you need this, yet with this book little 
else in this line would really be d, for it suppli bundant material for any occasion. 

364 double column pages, printed on a fine grade of paper and bound in siik cloth, PRICE 
$1.25, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.00. 























P ti ] § | tion Compiled and Edited by ae 
Factical YeiectiONS “cracks. FAXON eae = 
This book is adapted for use by teachers of all grades, every branch 
of study being represented. It contains: Practical 
Thirty-four full page illustrations of blackboard drawings, cut-outs, [s elections 
nature and reading lessons, and ideas for number and busy-work cards. |‘ : 
Seventy-five pages of Entertai covering holidays and birth-° Sey ic ciated 
days, used in the schoolrooms. od Praery Poss 


Thirty pages of the “‘Best Pieces to Speak” ever collected in one 
group, selected for every grade. 

One hundred seventy-five pages of choice material classified by 
topics as follows: The Teacher and the School, Some Helps in Arithmetic, Simple 
Lessons in Ethical Theories, The Newest Methods in Geography, Nature Study 
Within the Reach of All, Some Devices to Obtain Perfect Spelling, Every Day Draw- 
ing, Reading—Our Greatest Problem, History Made Interesting, School Arts and 
Crafts, How to Study Pictures, The Use of Dramatic Play, Easy Lessons in Domestic 
Science, Manual Training in the Grades, Simple but Scientific Physical Exercises, 
Seat Work That Has Proved Successful, Helpful Studies in Literature, Written and Oral Work in Language, 
Physiology Out of the Old Paths, Plans and Materialfor Entertainment, Suggestions for Teaching Singing, Pieces 
for Friday Afternoon, How to Obtain Good Results in Penmanship. 

A 320-page book, printed on fine eggshell book paper and bound in silk cloth, PRICE, 65 
cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. 
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The School y Compiled and Edited by 
Car ‘GRACE B. FAXON. 

This book is arranged on a most helpful plan. The text is divided into ten sections, 
each representing one month of the school year, and covering a certain topic bearing 
directly upon the dard: | education. Thus “‘Home’”’ is the topic 
chosen for the first school month—-September. This chapter aims to define the impor- 
tance of co-operation between home and school, and parent and teacher, and to 
help the teacher to bring about desirable results from the omen ofsuch a bond. 

The ad chapters are entitled: Outdoors, Worthwhiles, Happy Days, 
Fundanjentals, Frills, Tests and Contests, Sympathy, Character, Values. 

Alihough the subject matter in each division has special reference to the topic rep- 
resenting a particular month, it is equally availablefor any other‘ time. Entertaining 
features are provided at the close of a number of chapters, and the many illustrations 
h t are valuable exponents of ideas for decoration, construction work, etc. 
256 pages. Printedon fine eggshell paper and splendidly bound in 
silk cloth. PRICE, 65 cents, postpaid. With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, one year, $2.50. > 





























COMBINATION OFFERS 


Every Day Plans and Either Seeley’s Question Book or Year’s Entertainments......$2.50 
Every Day Plans, Seeley’s Question Book and Year’s Entertai t 3 










Every Day Plans and *‘How # Did It” (See description on page 78 of Oct. No.).--- . 2.00 
Every Day Plans, "ny Sosley s Question Book Sine §<How F Did UEP? oo... ececseseeees . 3.00 
Every Day Plans and Either Practical Selections or School Yeatr...... eats 2.00 
Seeley’s Question Book and The Year’s Entertainments..... Tae skios svepiuesas® asoce ce RCD 
Seeley’s Question Book, The Year’s Entertainments and ‘‘How I Did It’’..... ...... 2.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and How ! Did It ’............ 1.75 
Seeley’s Question Book (or Year’s Entertainments) and PracticalSelections 1.75 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 
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Its abundant grist is the means by 


which thousands of important dollars 


are saved. The whirring wheels of the Mimeograph reduce 
the time and material elements in printing down to minimum. 
Quickest, most economical printing! The Mimeograph tops 
all kindred devices in sales, because it does a remarkable job 
in turning out an hourly record of five thousand clean-cut copies 
of a letter, form, blank, design, map, or chart—at a cost almost 
negligible. For unnumbered thousands of industrial and edu- 
cational institutions throughout the world it is saving unnumbered 
thousands of dollars every year. Let us show you how it cuts costs. 
Also you will be interested iri our booklet indicating some of the 
constructive work and economies which the Mimeograph puts into 
easy operation. Ask for Booklet “U-10.” Saved dollars are important 
dollars right now. A. B. Dick Company, Chicago—and New York. 
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Read This 
Amazing 
Typewriter 
Bargain 


That’s All! Only $3.00 Down 


Then you pay the balance in the easiest monthly 
payments at our Special Bargain Price. And remem- 
ber, you get a brand new portable FOX Typewriter direct 
from the factory. Handsome Carrying Case and full In- 
struction Book included absolutely free, 


Furthermore, you need not send one penny now. 
Simply mail the Free Coupon below for full details of 
this great Free Trial Easy Payment Offer. Positively the 
first time this famous FOX machine has ever been offered 
on such an amazingly liberal plan, 


10 Days Free Trial 


That is exactly what we mean. We wil! ship you 
the FOX on 10 Days’ Free Trial in your own home. 


The FOX 
Portable 
Typewriter 


With 


Weight only 7 Ibs, 


carrying cause only 11 Ibs. See for yourself how remarkably well built and how at- 
Solid one-piece aluminum tractive in appearance it really is. Try out its light and 
frame;entire machinebeau- gpeedy action. See the work it will do. 

tifully finished in bright 


hickel and polished black 
enamel, Every convenience Then you decide for yourself whether you want to 


keep it. If for any reasonyou do not, ship it back to 


such aS carriage return, 

line space lever back space US, and it won’t cost you a penny. 

und margin release in key- ° 
board, 

te, coior nite; ot Brand New Machine 
bearing carriage; 84 char- 


acters and 28 keys, Univer- 


Dal nevauneenent. Do not confuse the FOX with rebuilt, used or 


2 second-hand machines. Every machine we ship is a 
Mail Bargain Sane New, Very Latest Model FOX, It goes direct from 


' factory to you, and carries the ironclad factory 
Coupon Now! 





guarantee, 
Don’t put this matter off. 
Mail in the Coupon today, 
or send your name and 
address in a letter or on a 
postcard. We will send 
you the full patriculars 
of this offer. You will 
not be underthe slight 
estobligation to buy. 
Mallcoupon now. 














“ COUPON 


Fox Typewriter Co. 
7 Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Gentlemen: 


particulars of your” great 











FREE | 


Please mail me at once full | 


FREE TRIAL EASY PAY- 
MENT OFFER on the FOX- 
ST BE RLING PORTABLE TYPE- 
FOX TypewriterCo. 9 “4 | 
Dept yp pS oan, 
2obs Grand Rapids, Mich. alii 
more NGS AT A ee Se 








NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


—Every Deaf Person Knows That 
Imake my self hi ar arte rbeingdeaf for 25 years 


Sales Representatives 














Opportunity for cultured men and women to augment 


= ad uy their incomes by representing largest manufac- 

No one sees them. W 7 | turer of fancy knit goods. Sell to stores. Large va- 

/ me and I will te ell you a true rieties sold from catalog and few comeene, Prices are 
story, how J got deaf and how SH lowest. Assured permanent, profitable, digni- 


fied business. CRESCENT KNITIING CORP. 


make you hear. Addres Medicated far Drum | 
1 39 W. 34th Street, New York. 


Geo. P. Way, Artificial Pa 
Ear Drum Co. (Inc.,) 28 MelideSt, ‘Danit, Mich | 














Mr. Edison’s Wonderful 
New Amberola— 


ES, the New Edison Am- 
berola— Mr. Edison's 
great new phonograph 

with the Diamond Stylus re- 
producer and your choice of 
all the brand new Diamond 

Amberol Records on trial. Only $1 ian. Now, on this 
offer, you can have the finest, the best that money can 
buy at a price very much less than that at Shieh _— 
- Eaves tJ ison = _ are offe Seize 


Rock-Bottom Offer 
Direct ! BEL Biss Aor 


‘with your favorite 
to the latest city song ng hits. 
Minstrel Shows—then, ft 
us at our expense. 
superb new 

of monthly payments. 
































ura: Eunos this offer. 


Send for FreeNewEdison Catalog 


Zour name and address on 8 postal es or letter fe obligations 


shepouttoh and cor ents er. “bate details re greet are offer 


phonograph our erest aye off 


F. K. BABSON— Edison Phonograph Distributors 




















49th St. & Marshall Givd., Dept. 3828, Chicago, fll, 
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Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 


(Continued from page 64) 
Marking Their Own Records 


Since pupils of all grades are en- 
couraged by seeing a record of their 
work kept, I have found this plan an 
invaluable one. 

For each pupil I purchase a five- 
cent memorandum book and fasten to 
it a small program card pencil. These 
I give to the children on opening day. 
Every day before dismissal two min- 
utes are devoted to filling in a record 
of the day’s work in each subject. As 
the monthly reports are based on these 
“record books,” pupils are alert to do 
well in all subjects—Miss W. HuNTER, 
Saskatchewan. 


Socialized Spelling 


While teaching in a rural school, I 
had a third grade spelling class con- 
sisting of only four pupils. These four 
were a great trial to me for they were 
not at all interested in their work. The 
following plan of conducting the reci- 
tation solved my difficulty. 

I always gave them twelve words to 
spell. When class was called I asked 
one pupil to pass to the board. Then 
the other members of the class pro- 
nounced the words for him to write. 
As they could not use their books, they 
had to know their words very well in 
order to remember them. Each one 
pronounced one word, then the pupil at 
the board stepped aside to let the others 
correct his work. The pupils soon took 
great pride in being able to tell wheth- 
er the written words were correct or 
not. They criticized not only the spell- 
ing, but also the writing, and in a short 
time I noticed a great improvement in 
the writing. 

This socialized recitation had so 
many good results, in that it gave a 
motive for thorough study, trained the 
memory, and improved both spelling 
and writing, that I wish to pass it on 
to other rural teachers who are apt to 
have small classes with consequent lack 
of interest.—C. M. G., Minnesota. 


A Health Club 


I find that a “Health Club” is a 
great aid in helping children to form 
good health habits. First, I read, or, 
better still, tell some interesting story 
of what happens to people if they neg- 
lect caring for their bodies. I permit 
the children under certain conditions 
to ask questions. After the discussion 
is over, I announce that we are going 
to form a “Health Club.” We have a 
few easy laws of cleanliness which each 
must obey in order to become a mem- 
ber of the club. If possible, it would be 
well to have some form to follow in 
taking a member into the club. The 
officers might wear costumes of 
knights or captains, or each member 
could wear a badge. To some this may 
seem foolish, but it helps to impréss 
the meaning upon the child’s mind and 
to make the idea more effective. I 
think it best for the teacher to choose 
the officers, as in this way all the pu- 
pils may have an equal chance. Each 
week a new set of officers is chosen. 
The officers are an inspector, whose 
duty is to see that every child keeps 
the laws of the club; and a captain, 
whose duty is to check the names of 
those who break the laws. The teacher 
should supervise this work, to be sure 
that justice is done. I find it a good 
idea to have girl officers for the girls, 
and boy officers for the boys. Each 
member is presented with a card which 
he signs and returns to the captain, 
who carefully files it. If a child per- 
sistently fails to keep the laws of the 
club, the card with his name upon it is 
posted in a conspicuous place in the 
room. 

I find that Colgate’s Dental Helps 
are of wonderful benefit in carrying 
out this work. These are sent free to 
any teacher who will send to the com- 
pany her name and address and a 
statement of the number of pupils in 
her room.—R. A. WAGNER, Ohio. 


“About the truest happiness which 
the world ever brings is that which 
comes from trying to make other lives 
brighter and happier.” 
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Working Out an Animal Project 
(Continued from page 20) 


which the pupils came forth filled with 
inspiration. Though generally speak. 
ing we had no regular “reading lesson” 
I believe we created finer reading hab. 
its, rounded out better oral reading 
and taught keener scanning of the page 
than through the medium of the aver. 
age regular lesson. 

I recall with pleasure the atttitude 
of my class as they listened to my reud- 
ing of John Muir’s Stickeen. A spirit 
of helpful kindliness, together with a 
keen sense of manly honor, now en. 
tirely displaced the surly indifference 
and suppressed defiance of earlier 
times. 

“No right way is easy in this rough 
world; we must risk our lives to save 
them.” As I read and looked into the 
eyes of my boys somehow I believed 
that they understood. Somehow I felt 
that into these lives had come a new 
light and I dared dream that it might 
grow “a lamp of life, a beacon ray” to 
guide their lives aright. 

Bibliography 

*Titles starred are too mature for a 
regular juvenile list, but are full of 
helpful reading and reference material 
to be used at the discretion of the 
teacher. 


REFERENCE Books: Brehm, Life o/ 
Animals* (translated) ; Hornaday, The 
American Natural History*; Fabre, 
Our Humble Helpers; Crandall, Pets, 
Their History and Care; Wright, Ben, 
the Black Bear; Carter, About Ani- 
mals; Cram, Little Beasts of Field and 
Wood; Dan Beard, Animal Book; Vel- 
vin, Behind the Scenes with Wild Ani- 
mals; Du Chaillu, World of the Great 
Forest; Prince Ghosh, Wonders of the 
Jungle—Bks.I,I1; Wood, Natural His- 
tory for Young People; Verrill, Pets 
for Pleasure and Profit; Eastman, /1- 
dian Scout Talks; Maeterlinck, Ou, 
Friend the Dog*; John Burroughs, 
Squirrels and Other Fur Bearers; 
Scott, “The Chase,” from The Lady of 
the Lake; Roosevelt, Hunting Wild 
Animals and African Game Trails; 
Beebe, Jungle Peace*; Long, School of 
the Woods; Frederick Lucas, Animals 
of the Past; Grace Seton Thompson, 
A Woman Tenderfoot; E. Ingersoll, 
Wild Neighbors I Have Known; Henry 
Merwin, Dogs and Men; Enos Mills, 
Adventures of a Nature Guide and 
Wild Life on the Rockies; Roberts, 
Haunters of the Silences,. Kindred of 
the Wild, and Watchers of the Trail; 
Brown, Book of Saints and Friendly 
Beasts; Brearly, Animal Secrets 7 Told; 
Ernest Seton Thompson, Wild Animals 
I Have Known, Lives of the Hunted, 
Johnny Krag and Johnny Bear, and 
Book of Wood Craft; Cleveland Moffett, 
Careers of Daring and Danger (Chap. 
“Animal Training”); Bostock, Train- 
ing of Wild Animals; J. Arthur Thom- 
son, Secrets of Animal Life® and Study 
of Animal Life*; Mathews, Familiar 
Life in Forest and Field. 


From MAGAZINES — National (eo- 
graphic (May 1918, “Animals”; March 
1919, “Dog Pictures”) ; The World's 
Work (Nov. . 1920, “African Ele- 
phants”* and Jan. 1921, “Adventures 
with Lions in Africa’*); The Mentor 
(Serial No. 181, “American Natural- 
ists”; No. 113, “Game Animals of Amer- 
ica”; No. 188, “Citizens of the Jungle”; 
No. ’207, “The Deer Family,” and No. 
164, “The Dog.” All beautifully illus- 
trated) ; Harper’s (Jan, 1921, “Our 
Animal’ Allies in the World War”); 
Outlook (May 1913, “In Cowboy 
Land’”*; Oct. 1913, “h Cougar Hunt 
on the Rim. of the Grand Canyon”: 
Nov. 1912, “Three Capital Books of the 
Wilderness,” Reviewed by Roosevelt). 

Storres—Van Dyke, A Friend of 
Justice; John Muir, Stickeen; Darling, 
Baldy of Nome; Oliphant, Bob, Son of 
Battle* ; Ouida, A Dog of Flanders; 
Fox, Little Shepherd of Kingdow 
Come*; Lang, Animal Book; Sewell, 
Black Beauty; Kipling, The Jungle 
Book; John Brown, Rab and His 
Friends. 


The heights by great men reached and 
kept 


ep 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were toiling upward in the night. 
Longfellow. 
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Cut or Tear Out This Special Teachers’ 
Order Blank on the Dotted Lines FR” 
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Special Tea 
On the receipt of this Special Teachers’ Offer Blank, 
roperly filled out by me, it is understood that the 
ta ae Emporium, Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co., is to 
name as eligible for the limited Special 


It is understood that this limited offer gives me the 
opportunity to own an Underwood Standard Typew 
as described in this advertisement, newly rebuilt, at 


RY 


writer an order, an 





ag) 





chers’ Offer Blank 
less than the manufacturers’ factory price. It is further 
understood that I am to have the privilege of using the 


typewriter free ten days, and of paying easy monthly 
installments if I accept the machine. 


It is further understood that my si I 
does not obligate me in any way, that this blank is not 
e that full details of the special teachers’ 
offer will be sent to me at once. 








ature on this blank 


UNMET ou toe Y Srea naa oes aucn vou CeCe AGESGG WO LKRG SOU EASMELSOEA CRAG RRTaS exe etpideue cnnnecausseanbededsecene sauces 


NE eee MING ccc 0 csiuicene boc hie cus ee evautiies eucesndecedsmabesecnececuesceecsdadpeneteneqenaecessaease aaa 


Name ofSchool......ceccocccccscscscececees pacusetces dacdodhecseceaceveectncestsecacacsctsecsecceagesaereuceceeseactens 
THIS IS NOT AN ORDER—SEND NO MONEY WITH THIS COUPON 


Limited Offer On Underwood 


Typewriters — Teach 


Teachers, here is a chance to own a 
genuine Standard Uuderwood at a big 
saving over the manufacturers’ price, 
if you act now. These typewriters are 
beautiful present model machines re- 
built so that we can put a positive 
money-back guarantee for five years 
perfect service from every one of them. 
We have sold over 325,000 rebuilt type- 
writers in the last thirty years—they 
have proved themselves in actual use. 


Register Your Name Now 


We want teachers everywhere to know 
what a wonderful typewriter bargain 
we are able to offer. The typewriter 
has come to be indispensable to the 
teacher. Everywhere teachers are using 


























typewriters—for reports, examination 
questions; stories, photoplays, and arti- 
cles for the magazines; personal or 
business correspondence, etc. Most 
teachers know that the Underwood is 
the standard typewriter—the fastest, 
most durable, easiest to operate. But 
the teacher may often buy an inferior 
machine because of the higher price of 
the Underwood. We have removed that 
objection and we want every teacher 
to know it. That’s why we make this sensa- 
tional offer on the Underwood. Sign the above 
teacher’s registration blank, and send it to usin 
order to eligible for the limited teachers’ 
offer, whether or not you are ready toorder now. 


Send No Money with Blank 


No money is necessary—just tear out the blank 


ers Only! 


at the top of this page. Or send the information 
in a letter with the name of this publication 
and the date of this issue. We will register 
your name at once, send you complete 
details, and make it possible for you to have 
your Underwood right away to try in your 
own home. 

In no case do you risk one penny. And if 
you should accept our remarkable offer, the 
special low price is payable on easy monthly 
installments. 


Get All the Facts Now 


Don’t fail to investigate this wonderful oppor- 
tunity. It takes only a minute and a two cent 
stamp to get full particulars. This is the most 
astonishing typewriter bargain being offered 
the teaching profession today. Even if you have 
never thought of owning a typewriter, register 
your name now, so that you will eligible for 
this great offer. But get your name in as 
soon as possible, as this offer is limited and 
may not appear again, 


Fill Out and Mail Your Special Order Blank Now! 


Please remember, the typewriter we are offering is the 


world’s standard—the perfect Underwood. Don’t take risks 
with inferior machines when you can have an Underwood 
at less than manufacturers’ price. Just compare our low- 
priced rebuilt Underwood with any other machine, new 
or rebuilt, at any price. 


Thousands of teachers are using our 
rebuilt Underwoods today. Here 
is what one Superintendent says: 








Superintendent of Schools of Allamakee County 


Typewriter Emporium Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Gentlemen: I want you to know that the Underwood recently 
urchased of you is giving perfect satisfaction. I had no idea 
fore that a rebuilt machine could be as good asnew. Every 
one who sees my machine thinks it is a new one. 
The tpyewriter has become an absolute necessity in school 
I make use of my machine not onl 


W. L. PECK, Superintendent 
Waukon, Iowa, Sept. 13 


in the neat and 

















work. 

























No. e rF Y ti ~ VW ; speedy dispatch of correspondence, but in the preparation of 
jus- : Wiig “KE \ eA outlines, plane, rograms, etc., for my teachers. The Under- 
Jur a P } } , ASEAN om wood is especially good for school use because of its capacity 
6 <e, UN Dr Rwnnh to make a large number of copies at one writing. 

d : ws ” ‘WO 0} f If school officials and teachers realized its many advantages 
boy : Ge ras as I have since purchasing my machine many more would 
unt or y take advantage of your low price and liberal terms, 

Mt « Very truly yours, 
the W. L, Peek. 
it). 

of Don’t forget to send in the blank—NOW—while 
NBs you think of it. We will send full particulars by 

~/ return mail. Just address— 
rt 
Oi 
i Actual photo TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM 
yle : 

i Rebaite SHIPMAN-WARD MFG.CO. 
Typewriters 2478 Shipman Building :: Chicago 
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and Others? 





pages? 


Rev. Ja 


mes M. Gray, 
Bible Institute and Author of the one ever makes. “What a Book! Vast and wide as 
Synthetic Bible Study Course the world, rooted in the abysses of creation, and tower- 
ing up beyond the blue secrets of Heaven! Sunrise and 
sunset, birth and death, promise and fulfillment, the whole drama of humanity are all in 


this Book.’ 


You the Courage 
To Help Yourself— 


You unquestionably have within yourself the 
God-given power to do it. YOU CAN, and 
NOW is the time to make a new beginning. 
Do you know that the Bible is the world’s 
one great storehouse of the knowledge of 
how to live so that real success in life shall 
be secured? And that through Moody Bible 
Institute Correspondence Courses you are 
helped in learning to know and understand 
God’s marvelous revelation by men of God 
who have given a lifetime to searching pa- 
tiently and prayerfully through its hallowed 


D.D.,DeanMoody Study of the Bible is the best investment of time any-- 





Another writer says: ‘“God’s written Word is an ever- 
lastingly increasing wonder to those who have it unfolded 
in the light of the Holy Spirit.” 


Moody Bible Institute 


Correspondence Students 


have the Bible unfolded to them by such eminent and 
Spirit-filled Bible scholars as Dr. James M. Gray, author 
of the Synthetic Course, covering the whole Bible; Dr. C. 
1. Scofield, author of the Scofield Course, and others. 

“I am sending in my last Bible lesson, wrote a student of 
the Synthetic Course, ‘“‘and words fail me when I try to 
tell what these lessons have meant to me. I never enjoyed 
anything more in my life.’ 


Bible Study 
COURSES 


Synthetic Bible Study 
~—a fascinating study of the contents 
of the whole Bible, really in a class 
by itself. 


Practical Christian Work 
—for soul winners and workers in ex- 
ceptional forms of Christian service. 

Bible Doctrine 
a biblical course fn the great doc- 
trines of the Christian faith, 

Bible Chapter Summary 
-a unique method of becoming ac- 

gesiate with every chapter in the 


Another says, “It has never been my privilege to be fas- . 

cinated with any Bible study as 1 am with the Scofield | Introductory Bible Course 

Course.” . rs Evangelism 

Another: “This course (“Evangelism”) I have just corm- jpnething in modern evangelism over- 
$ joy t soul and has given great 2 4 

pleted has been a joy to my so Fg Christian Evidences 


strength to my spiritual life.” 
Testimonials from grateful students of the various courses 


—an old subject brought up to date. 
The Scofield Bible 


would fill a volume—and they include all ages from the Co nd 

volur : Re. age rrespondence Course 
teens to the eighties: many desirous of pprsnonn Pree yp si qacholarly, comprshensive, tested 
. service ° ini = issionaries y ists, 3 r @ quarter of a century, and taken 
tian service; ministers, missionaries, evangelists yUSy einaal by 18,000 students. 





teachers, physicians, students, shut-in people; mothers 








ambitious to train their children in the Word; farmers, 
mechanics, soldiers, sailors, ete. 


and lasting success. Dig in it as for 
gold and you will secure treasure of 


] THE MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
value and extent beyond any calcula- 


You will be a per- 
Enroll Now! sonal pupil—time, 











“The Bible charts the only path to real eee MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY a 


Dept, 4578, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Il. * 


tion.” Send me your prospectus giving complete information re- 
l garding your eight courses in Correspondence Bible Study. f 


place and amount of study under your | Name bNESSARSK DS WA OS USES EO BEONSRES SA SESS SASS SE 

own control. The prices are low—the i 

courses are not sold for profit. Send PUREE os csabbnunssaeabssuopeeeedeoneneeoenee 

the coupon at once for free prospectus 

describing our eight courses in detail. | PTT oT ere eee ee 
CE GS GR GE GEN GE A ee ee eS ee ee 
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promoting vitamines. 


SCOTT’S 




















A nemarkable Typewriter Bargain. 
Why pay rent when you can own outright 
a brand new improved Harris Visible Typewriterby | 
making small monthly payments? The Harris is an 
up to date, efficient and durable full standard size 
business typewriter. Has universal keyboard. Full 
visible writing. Silent and speedy action. Built of 
the best materials and fully guaranteed by us. Over 
1,500 Harris Typewriters are in daily use in our | x 
offices under the most_severe service conditions. | 
end for Free Harris Catalog. | 

Write today for Harris Typewriter Catalog No. | 
76N88A It tells all about this wonderful machine. 
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% these elements that 
are so essential to the 


health of child or adult. 


AT ALL DRUG STORES 
PRICE, $1.20 and 60c. 
Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 
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BUT YOUR NOSE? 


N THIS DAY and AGE attention to your appearance is an ab- 

solute necessity if you expect to make the most out of life. Not 

only should you wish to appear as attractive as possible, for 
your own self-satisfaction, which is alone well worth your efforts, 
but you will find the world in general judging you greatly, if not 
wholly, by your “‘looks” therefore it pays to “‘look your best” at all 
times. Permit no one to see you looking otherwise; it will injure 
your welfare! Upon the impression you constantly make rests the 
failure or success of your life: Which is to be your ultimate destiny ? 

My latest Vose-Snaper, ‘“Trapos MoDEL 25,” U. S. Patent, with six adjustable 
pressure regulators and made of light polished metal, corrects now ill-shaped noses 
without operation, quickly, safely and per tly. Di d cases pted 
pleasant and does not interfere with one’s daily occupation, being worn at night. 
Write today for sree booklet, which tells how to correct Iu-Shaped Noses without cost if not satisfactory 
M. TRILETY, Face Specialist, 1586 Ackerman Building, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
Also For Sale at Riker-Hegeman, Liggett’s and other First-Class Drug Stores. 

















Rural School and Community 
(Continued from page 42) 


It is not hard for a teacher to influ- 
ence children in small matters, and it 
is the little things, after all, that make 
up our lives. This does not mean that 
children are clay which the teacher 
casually molds at her will; they are 
reasonable animals, quick to judge 
quick to like, and quick to respect. I 
heard a girl say that her teacher was 
nice, but she wasn’t “strict” enough. 
Children do not want their own way. 
There is a deep-rooted sense of right in 
every child, and he respects those who 
hold him to the best that is in him. 
His love and gratitude are therefore 
generously given to his teacher, when 
he sees that she is sincere and capable. 
There are many ways too in which 
children show their appreciation of 
their teachers. In isolated districts 
help is not easy to find. But the chil- 
dren are glad to help the teacher with 
the janitor work, or with her own 
work. I could never have had all my 
classes if my older pupils had not been 
willing to help with the little ones. 

But aside from her work, which is 
interesting and satisfying, the rural 
teacher’s life outside of school hours is 
not unpleasant or dull. In the small 
isolated community the teacher holds a 
position of honor, and the people show 
her every consideration. They are 
glad to lend her a horse, to have her 
ride in their cars, to do errands for 
her, to bring her supplies out from 
town, or to do anything that will help 
to make her comfortable or happy. 

During the years that I have kept 
house, miles from the market, I do not 
remember that I have ever’ been 
charged for having provisions brought 
out. And my living expenses have 
been surprisingly small. Whenever 
there was fresh meat in the commu- 
nity, “the teacher” was always remem- 
bered. When the fruit was ripe, I was 
kept supplied. When there was a spe- 
cial diriner or treat, I was never left 
out. No party or celebration was com- 
plete without me. In fact, I have been 
“spoiled.” I don’t like living in towns. 
I am so ignored! Nobody cares at all 
whether I am fed or entertained! And 
I am provoked with the eternal ques- 
tion, “But don’t you get lonely?” I 
never have time to be lonely. It is 
only by careful planning and serious 
effort that I can manage to get eight 
or nine hours of sleep. Not that I 
live in a mad rush of endless work, but 
there are so many pleasant things to 
do I regret that the days are so short. 

In addition to the pleasure of living 
among simple - minded, kind - hearted 
people perhaps the greatest charm of 
country life is the country itself. I 
shall not speak of the lure of the un- 
changing hills, the peaceful majesty of 
wide, lonely places, the inexplicable 
feeling of content that comes when sit- 
ting on one’s doorstep and looking 
forty miles across a misty, moon-lit 
desert to the lights of the nearest town. 
For this is not a subject for argument; 
it is a matter of temperament. 

Then let us not be too quick to form 
an opinion of the life of the isolated 
country teacher. There is satisfaction 
and joy in doing work that is interest- 
ing and valuable in a pleasant environ- 
ment. 


By Some of Us, for All of Us 
(Continued from page 54) 


French children in the lower schools, 
are excellent evidence of the attitude 
parents and teachers desire to estab- 
lish. Charming in execution and con- 
ception, they show very clearly how 
definitely each child is made to feel 
himself an integral part of a working 
whole. Many of our apparent failures 
in America are traceable to an uncon- 
scious effort on our part to conceal 
from our young omg the fact that by 
far the largest thing in life is work; a 
concealment which results in giving 
them an altogether erroneous impres- 
sion, and a tendency to slight that by 
which, after all, most men must live. 
Whatever the methods, surely we 
would be a happier race if we were 
brought up to realize that the employ- 
ment of faculty to carry out a con- 
structive purpose is the noblest end of 
man. 
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American Teachers in Near East 
Try Pupil-Government 
By Mary Lena Wilson 


Sparing the rod and spoiling the 
child is an axiom long since abandoned 
by the school boards of America, but 
the adoption of self-government as a 
means of enforcing discipline among 
pupils of grammar grades has not be- 
come a general practice. But a few 
sorely tried and hard pressed Ameri- 
can teachers in charge of a Near East 
Relief orphanage in Jerusalem hit up- 
on this method as the one hope of es- 
tablishing order amongst four hundred 
boys and girls of all ages and nation- 
alities and found it worked beyond 
their fondest dreams. The story of 
their struggle and_ victory is told by 
their director, Mr. Edmund Chaffee, in 
a recent letter. 

The director’s first step was to abol- 
ish corporal punishment, except in rare 
cases where it was administered by 
himself. His next step was to estab- 
lish courts wherein the offenders were 
tried and sentenced by a jury of their 
peers. When the question of a court 
was first put to the children there was 
loud dissent. Courts had a dangerous 
sound to them. They preferred to set- 
tle disputes among themselves by the 
primitive method of fists and clubs; 
disputes with their teachers by lying 
and cheating and taking what came. 
The director did not insist, but for sev- 
eral weeks kept up a persuasive cam- 
paign until his charges finally gave a 
reluctant consent. 

The judges were elected by “the peo- 
ple” for a term of two months and in 
almost every instance the _ people 
showed great wisdom in their selection. 
One little blind girl, in particular, dis- 
played an insight and penetration that 
won for her the title of “the blind jus- 
tice,” though the title did not signify 
what it does to us. The court both 
passed judgment and pronounced sen- 
tence. The children had a rare gift, 
almost humorous at times, of fitting 
the punishment to the crime. For in- 
stance, the boy who neglected his task 
of sweeping had to sweep the whole 
yard. The girl who was disposed to 
whisper in class had to spend a half 
hour in continuous talking. The most 
effective and common punishment was 
to placard the guilty boy or girl with 
the name of his crime. This was a 
brand which burnt deeper than any 
beating. 

To be sure the court was not perfect 
in its administration of justice. The 
law’s delays caused many a small of- 
fender to rail at the injustice of those 
who sit in high places. One small boy 
on being told that his case was post- 
poned burst into tears and blubbered 
out, “I’ve been coming here for three 
weeks trying to get this settled.” But 
other things too they learned about 
American justice. They learned that a 
man is presumed innocent until he is 
proved guilty, that every man is en- 
titled to his day in court—principles 
directly contrary to the Oriental sys- 
tem of law. 

Beside the courts, in the system of 
self-government, were the police. These 
officers were given the responsibility 
of seeing that the yards were kept 
cleaned, and of reporting those who 
failed to perform the duties laid upon 
them. They entered the “Service” with 
the rank of corporal but on proving 
their efficiency were raised in rank and 
given additional insignia. Each had to 
return a report of his activities while 
on duty and the reports furnished both 
amusement and instruction to the 
American teachers. 

A third plan instituted by the Amer- 
ican director was that of payment for 
work done. In all of the Near East 
Relief orphanages the boys and girls 
are trained in some trade so that they 
may be in position to support them- 
selves and also help in making the or- 
phanages pay for themselves. The pay 
of course was very slight, but it was 
sufficient to inspire the children to de 
their best as they were rewarded ac- 
cording to the quality of their work. 
From these “salaries,” too, fines cou® 
be taken in the cases of particularly 
unruly or transgressing pupils. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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A Vacation Episode 


EMMA TOLMAN EAST 


Illustration by CARL RASCHEN 


Jane Allen climbed the rustic stairs 
of the picturesque mountain hotel as 
though her rubber heels were leaden 
weights. And she had tripped down 
those self-same stairs so gaily that 
morning—and every morning for the 
last week—eager to see what the new 
day held! 

The vacation crowd that sunned it- 
self on the broad porches in the morn- 
ing, that danced in the dining room in 
the evening and golfed and tennised 
and rode and hiked all over the place in 
the intervening hours, seemed utterly 
unconscious of her presence among 
them. 

It was not a matter of looks for she 
was a pretty girl—trim, vigorous, 
wholesome. Nor yet because she was 
there alone for the place was a favor- 
ite with self-reliant young women. Half 
the girls there were either teachers, 
like herself, or in some line of business. 
Coming there mostly as strangers, the 
yacation spirit and the camaraderie of 
a small resort far from its fellows of 
the hills had caught and held them ali 
—all but Jane Allen. 

And so, that morning, as the mad- 
dening shouts rose from the tennis 
courts and as she glimpsed gaily-sweat- 
ered figures far out on the links, a lit- 
tle lump had risen in her throat. But it 
was when Paul Judson had swept round 
the corner in his big car and gathered 
up the girls still on the poreh—-without 
apparently seeing her—that the lump 
threatened to become a physical calam- 
ity and she had climbed the stairs with 
lead in her heels and her heart. 

Possibly she slept at last, possibly 
she was so absorbed in her problem 
that she failed to notice the speeding 
hours or the sounds of .life about her. 
But suddenly she was aroused by her 
own name, spoken on the other side of 
the thin partition that separated her 
room from that of young Judson’s 
mother. 

“My dear Mrs. Judson,” the voice 
was saying, “you can hardly be sur- 
prised that she is left out—her clothes 
are a fright!” 

“She does not dress well,” it was 
Mrs. Judson’s gentle voice, “but her 
brains ought to count with this crowd. 
She is a High School teacher, young as 
she is, and I’m afraid we don’t pay our 
instructors enough to dress well on.” 

“You bet we don’t,” Paul Judson’s 
deep bass voice fairly boomed through 
the thin wall next. “And I’ll bet she 
works nights for the sake of her classes 
and takes a post-graduate, super-Uni- 
versity, higher-intelligencia course of 
some sort to improve those same brains! 
But I'll tell the world that its school- 
ma’ams would have a lot more influence 
over the half-baked animals in their 
charge if they paid less attention to 
Latin and more to looks. The universal 
language of the adolescent period and 
the one sure hold on youngsters in the 
pin-feather stage is nifty clothes! Ev- 
ery teacher ought to learn the swell 
dresser’s rule 0’ three—fit, lines, colors 
~-hefore they try to teach the young 
idea how to shoot success in the eye!” 

“Paul!” his mother expostulated. 
“You are incorrigible and you don’t 
mean half you say. Haven’t you found 
Miss Allen more intelligent than most 
girls?” 

“Surely,” Jane’s heart skipped a 
couple of beats as she waited for the re- 
ply. “But ma mere, I am here for a 
xood time and when I walk or ride or 
dance with a girl I don’t want to feel 
like apologizing for her clothes to every- 
one I meet. There are plenty of -girls 
here who dress well and talk plenty 
high-brow for my vacation, so why 
Should I bother with the other sort? 
Remember,” he added as he walked to- 
Ward the door, “that the art of wear- 
ing clothes is born in some women and 
acquired by others but our dowdy 
friend doesn’t seem to be in cither 








class. Ta, ta, ladies, I’ll 
greet thee at lunch.” And 
the door slammed behind 
him as he went whistling 
down the hall. 

For a moment anger, 
strong and primitive, held 
Jane Allen in its grip. But 
eventually reason returned 
and she walked to the mir- 
ror once more and viewed 
herself with critical eyes, 
then to the small closet 
where her few belongings 
—unquestionably cheap 
and dowdy—hung. With 
the best ‘intentions in the 
world she had cheated her- 
self of her birthright of 
youth and joy. 

“The art of wearing 
clothes is acquired by some 
women” he had said and 
suddenly the remark took 
on a vital meaning. 

Thereafter Miss Allen did 
several inexplicable things 
—she consulted a teacher’s 
magazine, a time-table and 
her watch. With the aid of 
a calendar and her bank 
book she made rapid calcu- 
lations, announced “there 
will be time,” threw the offending 
wardrobe into a mid-Victorian trunk, 
paid her bill while the rest of the 
world lunched, caught the one o’clock 
stage for the outer world and was 
gone, “unhonored and unsung” she told 
herself bitterly. 


af aie fe fe ale sie 


To Jane Allen the year following her 
unpleasant vacation experience was the 
shortest and the happiest she had ever 
known. Bitter at first, she had grad- 
ually come to see that the discussion of 
her had not been unkindly meant and 
that there was a world of truth in 
what was said. Being a young person 
of sense she went to work to capitalize 
the lesson and to correct her deficien- 
ces. The results had been far beyond 
her expectations, but, even so, it was 
not without some misgivings that, in 
late June, she turned her steps once 
more toward the little hotel of the hills. 

A dance was announced for the eve- 
ning so it was a gaily dressed party of 
young people that lounged about lobby 
and porch while they waited for the 
opening of the dining room, but there 
was not one who did not feel a little 
thrill of admiration as Jane Allen 
tripped down the stairs in a soft, dia- 
phanous creation that suited her so 
perfectly it almost seemed a part of her. 

Later at the dance she spent scant 
time on the “side lines” for she was no 
longer a wall-flower. She was no bet- 
ter dancer than she had been a year be- 
fore but she was infinitely better to 
look at! Then too, the knowledge that 
she was well and tastefully dressed 
gave her poise and vivacity, so that, 
when she climbed the stairs at mid- 
night, there was no lead in her heels, 
despite the miles they had fox-trotted! 

The next morning she did not take 
either tennis racquet or golf clubs 
down to the porch with her but the 
glowing sports suit she wore was, ap- 
parently, all the challenge needed. How- 
ever the invitations to join the athlet- 
ics of the morning were suddenly ve- 
toed by Paul Judson’s deep voice. “Run 
along, children”: he boomed. ‘“She’s 
promised to go to Loon Lake with me 
this morning. I want to see how the 
new roadster acts on Ticonderoga Hill.” 

And her first day was but a fore- 
runner of many delightful ones, days 
so full of recreation and fun that some- 
times she had to call a halt lest she 
need another vacation to recover from 
that one. Always tastefully dressed, 
always ready to do her share in what- 
ever was on foot, it was small wonder 
that she was popular. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





One day, toward the end of summer, 
as she sat in her room putting the fin- 
ishing touches on a fluffy waist, Mrs. 
Judson came in for a chat. 

“Jane,” she said after a while, “I’ve 
wondered all summer at the change in 
you. Last year you were such a quiet 
little mouse and this year you are abso- 
lutely the life of the place. What has 
made the difference?” 

For a moment there was a strange 
expression in Jane’s eyes. Then, “Why, 
a year is a long while,” she said de- 
murely, “and in that time I have 
learned the swell dresser’s rule o’ three 
—fit, lines, colors. I’m a teacher, you 
know, and I decided the best way to ex- 
ert an influence over the half-baked an- 
imals of the pin-feather period was to 
master the language they liked best, 
that of nifty clothes, so—” 

But Mrs. Judson, her face scarlet, 


interrupted her. “Jane!” she cried, 
“Jane, you poor child! Did you hear 
that awful discussion of you? What 


must you have thought of us?” 

Jane put her arms around the humil- 
iated woman beside her. “Dear Mrs. 
Judson,” she said, “what I thought for 
a little while does not matter for I very 
soon knew that you were absolutely 
right. Really it was the best thing that 
ever happened to me for I know now 
that I had been developing unevenly, 
leaving one side—and a very important 
side, too—utterly uneducated. 

“When I began teaching in a small 
town I found my salary did not permit 
much buying and I knew nothing of 
sewing or planning a wardrobe. Then, 
the very day I overheard—I mean the 
day I left here, I saw an advertisement 
in a teacher’s magazine of the Franklin 
Institute course in Dress and Costume 
Designing and Making, and it fitted my 
case so exactly that I went home deter- 
mined to take it up. I worked at it all 
the rest of the summer, the mail man 
bringing my lessons every three or four 
days. I was so delighted with the lessons 
and with the clothes I made for myself 
while I was learning, that I kept it up 
all year. I know now that nothing is 
more important than a knowledge that 
helps you to dress well and economically 
for I have been happier and more use- 
ful than ever in my life and I’ve been 
able to get closer to my young people. 
Neither boys nor girls respect a frump, 
but teachers have so little time and 
money that they sin against good taste 
cftener than they realize.” 

She paused a moment for breath, 
then went on, “I had always thought I 
had no ‘clothes sense’ but I know now 











The les- 
sons on Dress and Costume Designing 
opened up a whole new world to me for 
it is perfectly fascinating to learn what 
is becoming to you and why, and why 


that I was simply ignorant. 


certain colors and fabrics must be 
sought by one and shunned by another. 
It is real art—and remunerative, too, 
for in my spare time this Spring I de- 
signed all the gowns for a wedding 
party beside doing quite a lot of such 
work for others and it all added a com- 
fortable sum to my salary. I have made 
everything I have worn all the year as 
well as my summer outfit, even to my 
tailored suit and my riding clothes and 
the only expense has been the materials 
and my spare time. I dropped a course 
in Spanish I had planned, but I think I 
needed this far, far more! 

“Next year I am going to urge my 
girls to take up the Franklin Institute 
course and as I shall keep on, too, per- 
haps we can do some of our work even- 
ings and make a sort of a club out of it. 
I intend to take their course in Mil- 
linery Designing and Making, also.” 

“Next year?” queried Mrs. Judson. 
“Surely, you are not going to teach 
next year! Why, Paul told me—’” but 
she paused at sight of the girl’s blush- 
ing face. 

“No,” said Jane, “I’ve promised Paul 
I would not teach, but I’m going to help 
the girls anyway and maybe I can do it 
better in my home than in the school- 
room!” 

“Mrs. Judson,” said Jane, “you ought to write 
to Franklin Institute, for sample: lessons from 
this wonderful course. I am sure you would 
find the work fascinating. These sample lessons 
will be sent to you absolutely without cost and 
if after getting them, you decide not to go fur- 
ther you will be under no obligation whatever.” 

Of course Jane was right, not only Mrs. Jud- 
son, but every woman ovr girl who reads this 
narrative should write for free sample lessons 


in Dress Designing or Millinery Designing. 
Hundreds of women are taking up these courses 
and you ought to have the free sample lessons 
to show what the courses are like. Just write 
your name and address on the coupon helow, 
clip it out and put it in an envelope addressed. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE ‘ 
Dep't. S 603 Rochester, N. Y. 
Please send me free sample lessons from the 
course checked below and tell me how | can 
easily take up this course at my own home, by 
mail, during my spare moments. 
Dress and Costume Millinery Designing 
Designing and Making: and Making 
WORM. 2c ccccccccess ese eeee eee nee e eee eeeeeees 
Write plainly 
Fe ee MEE TOU TET OT EET CCT Ce Ce $ 
60) 
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andsome Holiday Souvenirs 


THE MOST APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR YOUR PUPILS 
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Poinsettia-Mistletoe Souvenir No. 60 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 
Booklet Style—Size 3144x514 inches. 
The cover is of fine bristol with design of poinsettia 
flowers and mistletoe beautifully printed in colors. Let- 
tering and border of center panel are stamped in gold. 
Photograph of teacher or school will be inserted, if 
ordered, either in the center panel of front cover in 
place of the winter scene as shown in the above illustra- 
tion or in a neat panel on the inside of the front cover. 
The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper, and 
contain name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and 
pupils. Two Christmas poems are also included. 
The booklet is tied with a silk cord. 
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Mistletoe Souvenir No. 65 


Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Booklet Style—Size 314x514 inches. 

The cover is of fine white bristol with mistletoe de- 
sign artistically printed in colors. Lettering and bor- 
der of center panel are stamped in gold. Photograph of 
teacher or school will be inserted, if ordered, either in 
the center panel of front cover in place of the winter 
scene as shown in the above illustration or in a neat 
panel on the inside of front cover. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and 
contain name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and 
pupils. Two Christmas poems are also included. 

The booklet is tied with a silk cord. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





You can make your pupils happy at Christmastime by 
presenting each of them with one of the handsome Booklet 
or Calendar Souvenirs described and illustrated on this page. 


These Souvenirs will be printed especially for your 
school They will bear your name and the name of your 
school, also the names of your school officers, your pupils, 
and, if ordered, your photograph or that of the school 
building, as preferred. It is these personal features that 
make our Souvenirs so acceptable to the pupil, and insure 
their being kept and prized for many years to come. 

The Owen Souvenirs are thoroughly high class in every particular. 
Their beautiful designs and dainty coloring, their individuality and 
personal appeal and their appropriateness, all combine to make them 
the very best tokens of remembrance obtainable at a moderate price. 


Four Booklet Styles 


The four styles of Christmas Booklet Souvenirs which 
we are offering this season are designated as follows: 


No. 60 Poinsettia-Mistletoe No. 75 Holly 
No. 65 Mistletoe No. 80 Poinsettia 


The illustrations afford but a meager idea of the real beauty and at- 
tractiveness of these Souvenirs. The cover designs are reproduced from 
water color paintings by a special process of printing which brings out 
all of the delicate shades of coloring exactly as they appeared in the art- 
ist’s original. The inside pages are neatly printed on a fine grade of 
paper, and each booklet is tied with a silk cord. Any of the four styles 
of Booklet Souvenirs will be supplied with photograph of teacher or 
school building if desired. The photograph may be mounted either in the 
center panel of the front cover in place of the landscape sketches as 
shown in the illustrations or in a neat panel on the inside of the front 
cover. Be sure to state your preference when ordering. 


Prices of Booklet Styles No. 60, 65, 75 and 80 
We Pay Postage on all Our Souvenirs 

With Photograph: Onedozen or | Without Photograph: One doz. 
less, $2.25. Additional ones or- | or'less, $1.75. Additional ones or- 
dered atsame time, 16centseach. | dered atsametime, 12 centseach. 

Without Special Printing on Inside Pages. If any of the four styles of 
Booklet Souvenirs are desired without special printing of names, etc., 
on inside pages, we will supply them with a neat eight-page insert con- 
taining poems appropriate to Christmas and spaces in which may be 
written the date, the name of teacher and school, the grade and name 
of pupil to whom presented. Price 10 cents each, $1.00 per dozen. 
This style not supplied with photograph. 

Transparent Envelopes in which to enclose the booklet souvenirs will 
be supplied at the rate of 10 cents per dozen. 


Four Calendar Styles 








s 
oe 


No, 5 5 . 6S 
Poinsettia mistletoe CWndertia MFiony . ict ietoe 
Design Design Design Desig 


Our Calendar Souvenirs are especially dainty and attractive and will 
make most pleasing Christmas gifts for your pupils. 

Each Souvenir consists of two cards of fine white bristol and as many 
inner pages as are required for the printing of the special matter per- 
taining to your school, The design (your choice of any of the four illus- 
trated above) is beautifully printed on the front card in colors and gold. 
This card and the inner pages are tied with a silk ribbon to a larger card 
at the bottom of which is mounted a very artistic 1922 calendar pad. 
The border design on the larger card is richly stamped in gold. The 
inner pages are of a fine grade of paper and contain name of school, 
district number, township, county, state, date, and names of teacher, 
school board and pupils. An appropriate poem is also included. Photo- 
graph of teacher or school will be inserted, if ordered, in center panel 
of front card in place of the landscape sketches shown in the above 
illustration. Size of souvenir 4 x 7% inches, 


Prices of Calendar Styles No. 60C, 65C, 75C and 80C 


We Pay Postage on all Gur Souvenirs 


With Photograph: Onedozenor | Without Photograph: One doz. 
less, $2.50. Additional ones or- or less, $2,00. Additional onesor- 
dered at same time, 18 centseach. dered at same time, 14cents each. 


Special Discount on Club Orders Ybet,*7° oF more teach 
together we will allow a discount of 10 per cent on the entire lot. 


of any one (your choice) of the styles illustrated on this page 
A Sample will be sent on receipt of a two cent stamp to cover mailing. 


Read Carefully Before Ordering 


When Ordering any of the souvenirs listed on this page give instructions 
clearly and write names of pupils, school officers, 4 date, your own name 
and in fact all matter to be printed on Souvenirs plainly and read carefully be- 
fore sending to insure accuracy. Do not leave us to guess at the location of 
your school from the name of the place at which you may happen to date your 
letter. Give clearly the name of town, village or district, just as you want it to 
appear, Write all names plainly, and spell them correctly. Underscore u’s to 
distinguish them from n’s. If any errors occur through our fault, your souve- 
nirs will be promptiy reprinted without further charge, 

As Many Souvenirs Should be Ordered as There are Names Appearing on 
Them; where pupils’ names exceed the number cf Souvenirs ordered, add one 
cent for each name in excess. 

if Photograph Style Is Desired, send us“any good kodak print or other photo- 
graph of yourself or school and we will make as many reproductions from it as 
there are souvenirs ordered, Photographs should be sent securely wrapped and 
have name and address of sender on back. Perfect reproduction guaranteed 
and original photo returned uninjured. 

Full Remittance Must Accompany Order. Send money order, bank draft or 

Although we aim to fill all orders 


currency in registered letter. 

Croce Well in gy of Tige Needed. r o SN al ¢ 
romptly, we urge you send us your order as early as le thus 
rake sure of having your souvenirs for presentation at the pedger time. 


Art Department, 




















Holly Souvenir No. 75 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 

Booklet Style—Size 814x514 inches. 

The cover is of fine white bristol with holly design 
beautifully printed in colors. Lettering and border of 
center panel are stamped in gold. Photograph of teach- 
er or school will be inserted, if ordered, either in the 
center panel of front cover in place of the winter scene 
as shown in the above illustration or in a neat panel on 
the inside of the front cover. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and 
contain name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date,- names of teacher, school board 
and pupils. Two Christmas poems are also included. 

The booklet is tied with a silk cord. 
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Poinsettia Souvenir No. 80 
Supplied With or Without Photograph 


Booklet Style—Size 814x514 inches. 

The cover is of fine white bristol with poinsettia de- 
sign handsomely printed in colors. Lettering and bor- 
der of center panel are stamped in gold. Photograph 
of teacher or school will be inserted, if ordered, either 
in the center panel of front cover in place of the win- 
ter scene as shown in the above ilustration or in 4 
neat panel on the inside of the front cover. 

The inside pages are of a fine grade of paper and 
contain name of school, district number, township, 
county, state, date, names of teacher, school board and 
pupils. Two Christmas poems are also included. 

The booklet is tied with a silk cord. 














DANSVILLE, N. Y- 
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The demands of the children for 
a “tasty” drink are well met by 


Baker’s 
Cocoa 


It is, moreover, very nu- 
tritious and healthful, 
combining as it does in 
proper proportion the 
essentials of a 


for the older 

people of the 
family. 

"MADE ONLY BY 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LID. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


BOOKLET OF CHOICE RECIPES SENT FREE 























Pi NEWSWRITER 


rs, Weteach TO LEA - PROFITABLE 
th by mail in six weekly ote whatand how 





towrite for ni eeaeee ers, trade journals, rs, etc, Complete 
course, only § sin 10.» Stud iy during’ spares time a Panlications need corre- 
pondents, to $500 pe per month, in extraor 
full time. ‘prea son ee now! arp sh $5--balance after third lesson. 
NEWS WRITERS’ INSTITUTE, 205 Tribune atin Omaha, Neb. 





DIFFERENT, INTERESTING, CLEVER 
PUBLICATIONS PREPAID to any - 
only 25c. Publisher’ 8 price | $l. 50. 
current issues, 
WALHAMORE anne 
Lafayette Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Select your own 
subject,thensub- 
mit your poem to 


us. We write the music and publish. 
LEO FRIEDMAN, Composer to the 
American people, is at the head of our staff 
Among his great successes are ‘‘MEET M! 
TONIGHT IN DREAML AND, me CCE ME 
CALL YOU SWEETHEART.” Sale 
the millions of copies. 


sraninto 


Send us a poem todvy 
Seton ‘Music Co., 920 S. Michigan Dept. Chicago 








November Blackboard Border 
and Calendar Directions 


(See Pages 36 and 58) 
By Morris Greenberg 


Chairman of Department of Drawing, Com- 
mercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y., for nine 
years Instructor of Blackboard Drawing, Ocean 
City (N. J.) Summer Sclrool. 


BORDER 


The repeat units in this border are 
meant to contrast the hardships of the 
early American settlers with the pres- 
ent plenty. The corn suggests the first 
idea and the cornucopia the second. 

The border may be made with 
white chalk or with colored crayons. 
Tinted orange may be used for the 
cornucopia, apples and pears; and 
light blue for the grapes, circular bor- 
ders, and horizontal lines. A stencil, 
made for the essential outlines, and 
repeated as many times as desired, will 
make the mechanical part of the draw- 
ing easier. 

CALENDAR 

In this calendar the idea centers 
about election, which is associated with 
the month of November. The locked 
box tells of the security of secret bal- 
lot. The corner circles suggest older 
methods of straight-ticket voting. The 
border squares, with alternating cross- 
es, suggest the Australian ballot sys- 
tem—the best method for intelligent 
voting yet devised. 

Any two light colors may be used, 
the crosses, month, and date numbers 
being expressed in one color, and the 
rest of the drawing in another. 





Turning “Bad” Boys into Good 
Citizens 
(Continued from page 19) 


their own designing, worked out with 
infinite pains under their teacher’s su- 
pervision. Even the dullest boy in the 
class is proud of these two rooms. 

In fact, pride and self-respect are 
developed in these incorrigibles with 
greatest care—no small achievement 
when you consider that membership in 
such a room distinctly lowers a boy’s 
prestige throughout the school. Cer- 
tainly the parents feel keenly enough 
the humiliation of having their chil- 
dren committed to the truant rooms, 
usually opposing it vigorously until 
the principal and teachers explain to 
them the advantages of the corrective 
training and the attention given to the 
boy’s individual needs, which the reg- 
ular teacher is too busy to bestow. 

What are the net results? At Ray- 
mond, most members of the two classes 
make good enough records to be re- 
turned to their regular classes in from 
six to eight months. After their rein- 
statement, a daily report of their prog- 
ress is made by their regular teacher 
to the truant room teacher, until their 
improvement seems permanent. Of 
course many fall from grace and must 
be returned to the special class more 
than once for discipline. In the long 
run, according to Mr. Lewis’s estimate, 
the two rooms save about 50 per cent 
of the incorrigibles for their regular 
classes. The rest leave school to go to 
work or, as a last resort, are sent to 
reform institutions. 

Thus the class for incorrigibles ren- 
ders an important service as a kind of 
halfway house to catch youngsters 
who are not really vicious but only out 
of tune with their surroundings. When 
they find that all the world is not 
against them, as they had imagined, 
but that a wise and sympathetic teach. 
er is for them, their morale is restored, 
and their reclamation is practically 
assured. 





Associate yourself with men of good 
quality, if you esteem your own repu- 
tation, for it is better to be alone than 
in bad company.—Washington. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
$95 to $150 MONTH 


All teachers should try the U. 8. Government examina- 
tions constantly being held throughout the entire coun 
try. Thousands of permanent, life, positions are to be 
tilled ut from $1100 to ms have short hours and annu- 
al vacations, with full Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. S247 
Rochester, N. Y., for schedule showing Fal) examina- 
tion dates and places and large descriptive book, show- 
ing the positions upen and fizing many sample exami- 
nétion questions, which wil) be sent free of charge, 
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OIL STOVES AND OTHER USEFUL THINGS 
For Your School Room 


Yom can bring into your own school room—for the benefit of both teacher 

Yen pupils—any of the splendid articles illustrated by simply doing a 

little agreeable work. This almost unprecedented chance is due to the 
fact that the value of these Premiums is charged off to advertising and not 
against the cost of the goods we ask you to introduce. No money is necessary: 
Just the Coupon below—and the rest is easy. 


| PHONOGRAPHS, FIRST AID KITS, CLOCKS, 










THIS PHONOGRAPH PLAYS ALL RECORDS USE THE 
Including, of course, the hundreds of special COUPON 
records made by the Columbia and Victor people BELOW 


for schoolroom work. Its tone is — in quality 
and volume. Size 12 in. by 12 in. by 6% in. 
Beautiful mahogany finish. Has 
8-inch turntable, which takes 
any size of record. All metal 
parts nickel plated. Strong mo- 
tor that winds easily. Gives en- 
tire satisfaction. 


_ Blanche A. 

+, writes: ‘Very 

a os with Dicmsateedk. 
better than I expected.” 


The Sacred Heart School, 
Oshkosh, Wis., says: ‘‘We have 
your phonograph and are so 
well pleased with it, we want 
two more.” 


salfour, Etha, 
much 
Much 


This PHONOGRAPH is FIRST 
YOURS Free of All Cost sim- AID 
ply for helping us _—— an 4 ~— es. 

roducts. 
introduce the Famous Christy gmananney 


A complete outfit which ought to be in 
every schoolroom, Contains all things 
Pa needed in case of accidents—cuts, burs 
spraims, etc.  Tlow often have you wished 
M iust such a kit were at hand? Accom 
panied by Instruction Book carrying out 
Red Cross ideas. Size 12 in. high, by 8 
in. wide, by 3% in. deep. Made of hard 
wood, oak finish, with paneled door to 
ff keep out dust and dampness. Comes ready 
Mm to hang wherever desired. 

This FIRST AID CABINET is YOURS 
Free of ALL Cost simply for helping us 
advertise and introduce the Famous 
Christy Products. 


THIS CLOCK 
KEEPS CORRECT TIME 


A Real Clock with a big 3-inch move- 
ment. Stands 5 in. high; 8 in. wide. The 
ideal product of one of America’s greatest, 
manufacturers, made with a daintiness of 
look and finish that delights the eye. Fit- 





EMERGENCY 
INSTRUCTIONS 





ted with 30-hour movement of depend- 
The mahogany case is hand-rubbed and is of as fine a finish as a grand pi- 


able time-keeping qualities. 
8-ineh dial. An ornament to any teacher's desk. 


ano. Sash is satin gold finish. 












This Advertise 
clock and _ iIntro- 
is yours duce the 
FREE of Wasrene 
ALL cosT Christy 
simply for 

relping us Products 





THIS OIL COOK STOVE 


is equipped with the regular New Perfe« 
tion burners—-known as _ best in most 





~~ It is especially adapted for — use because it is so compact, yet so efficient. eight 163; 
in.; length 22% in.; top diameter 12 by 22 in. Weight 24 Ibs. At the touch of a match you have a 
flame that will do your cooking faster’ Hee without the dirt of ashes or kindling. low many times 
have you wished that you had just such a stove to get the noon-day lunches on? 

itis YOURS Free of All Cost simply for helping us advertise and introduce the Famous Christy Products. 


e We * not ask one cent in advance. 
Send No Money © time limit on completing your sales, 
more—vgranted if necessary. ‘ith each shipment we include 
FOR THE TEACHE 
Flags, Basket Balls, Pencil Sharpeners. Mirrorscopes, Duplicators and other 
offered as Premiums where none of the above are wanted. 


HERE ARE OUR SPECIAL OFFERS: 
Offer No. 2 ghey = a P SerAgyB ne 


will send you 48 tubes of Iron Rust and. Stain 
Remover. Sell them at 25c¢ the tube and remit 
to us and the Premium will be delivered to you 


Free of Cost. : 
Offer No. Should you desire the A lock, 
send the Coupon and we will for 
ward 32 tubes of Iron Rust and Stain Remover, 
to sell at 25¢ each. When you remit the pro- 
Clock will be yours ABSO- 


—s do we — any 
30 il 
A FINE PRE ‘SENT 


articles 


Offer No 1 Immediately on receipt of the 
° coupon below, properly filled 
out, we will send you prepaid 100 Tubes of 
Christy Iron Rust and Stain Remover. Let your 
pupils distribute these at 25c¢ per tube and, when 
all are sold, send us the proceeds and we will ship 
Free of all charges the Phonograph de scribed 
and pictured above. 


It will be no trouble to dispose of the Tron 
Rust and Stain Remover for it is something which reeds to us lia 
——~ —~ ae “4 eo ‘before your very LUTELY FREER, p , ' 
eyes”’ Iron Rust, Fruit, Medicine, Grass, Mildew If the Oil Stove is wanted mai 
and other stains. Bleaches clothes, cleans Straw Offer No. 4 the Coupon and we will send 
and Panama Hats, Marble, Statuary, ete., and is 120 Tubes _ iron Rust and Stain Remover. Sell 
guaranteed to give satisfaction or its cost will be them at per tube and remit the’ proceeds. 
refunded. The Oil Stove will be yours without cost. 


ARTHUR N. CHRISTY & COMPANY, NEWARK, NEW YORK 






































Don’t Wait! Mail This Coupon Today. 








OFFER NO. 1. PHONOGRAPH ARTHUR N. CHRISTY & COMPANY, 
100 Tubes Iron Rust and Stain Dep’t. 403, Newark, New York 
Remover to be sold at 25ec tube I accept your advertising offer as marked with an X in 


and proceeds returned. 

OFFER NO. 2. FIRST AID KIT 
48 Tubes Iron Rust and Stain 
Remover to be sold at 25c tube 
and proceeds returned. 

OFFER NO. 3. CLOCK 
32 Tubes Iron Rust and Stain Address 

[J Kemover to be sold at 25c tube ; 
and proceeds returned, State 

OFFER NO. 4. OIL STOVE ; . , 
120 Tubes Iron Rust and Stain Ship Premium to 


[] Remover to be sold at Bic tube 
aud proceeds returned. Teachet’s Name and Address 


square opposite. I agree to sell per this offer and remit 
proceeds as soon as goods are disposed of. You are then to 
send me the Premium agreed, without any cost. 

NaM€ .ccccccccccccccesesccercereessesesseere 
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G Physical Handicaps in Mental 
uaranteed Development 


‘Genuine Leather (Continued from page 18) 

. : provide for competent medical inspec- 
- tion of pupils is falling behind the 
times. In a community which is not 

The‘‘ Ameri: Ld e 
made. of rg cto of capable persons who give all their 

Sir a eet time to this work, the services of local 

ae eae kyo | pyhysicians can generally be secured, 

all counties employ a medical expert 

or a trained nurse to examine the chil- 

dren in the rural schools. Where this 

initiative in advising parents that cer- 

tain children should be sent to a phy- 

sician for examination. 


Best Material for School Entertainments 
and Special Day Exercises 


Pieces and Plays for Thanksgiving Day 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


Adapted for All Ages of School Children 


The book is made up as follows: 
Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils. | Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes. 
Part II—Recitations for Older Pupils. Part V—Dialogues, Plays and Music. - 
Part I1I—Acrostics, Part Vi—Stories. 
This book oes an abundance of the very best 
material for Thanksgiving programs. There are 114 


recitations for primary and older pupils including all 
the old favorites and many new ones. The dialogues and plays are 
bright and natural in their plot and lines and all of them have been 
successfully acted. Many of the plays embrace an entire roomful 
of pupils. Also abundant material for very small children. 


192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 


Pieces and Plays for Christmas Days 
- Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 
Adapted for All Ages of School Children 


The Book is made up as follows: 


Part I—Recitations for Primary Pupils. | Part IlI—Acrostics. 
Part IIl—Recitations for Older Pupils. Part 1V—Verses for Familiar Tunes. 
Part V—Dialogues and Plays, 
This is without question the finest assemblage of Christmas Enter- 
tainment material ever put into book form. It contains more than 
one hundred Recitations and Songs and many Dialogues and Plays. 





large enough to pay for the services 

con 
space meme. | often without expense. In some states 
is not done, teachers should take the 


Bobwhite’s Feeding Time 
(Continued from page 27) 


Bertie was just preparing to steal 
away when a shower of oats came 
through the netting, falling near him. 
Too hungry to resist, he stayed to gob- 
ble several grains. Then, as Tim and 
Nan advanced upon him, he took fright 
and hid in the weeds until they had 
left the poultry yard. Finally he gath- 
ered courage to sneak back and finish 
eating the oats. 

After that, he came every day, 
bringing a dozen or so of his brothers 
and sisters. They all crouched low 

















NS cen 
Engraved Absolutely FREE 
is attractive engraving gives the pocketonak an ex 
sivas is worth 8.10 of anybody's money ee 


PIECES*PLAYS 
ror CHRISTMAS DAYS 
the postman our q 
stdsiahes sai pou 
ever made, return it tous 


re wil 
. includ: tage. 
Pooks for over IS years, ‘You take no risk! 
Pett TTT a TY 


U.S. Leather Goods Co., 26;220.W; keke Stract 
Send me your Genuine Leather ‘* American Bankroll’’ 1921 mod 

cketbook. When it arrives I will pay the postman your 
Price of only 98c and the few cents postage, plus extras I have 
checked below. If lam nct more then satisfied I will return the 
pocketbook and you will return my money, including postage. 


among the grasses while the little girl 
tossed the grain far and wide, throw- 
ing almost as much outside the fence 
as inside. They were careful not to 
go after it until she had disappeared. 
And, as they flitted about like shadows 
in the tangle, they never knew that two 

















Every recitation, be it a four-line verse for a tiny tot, or a poem 
requiring ten minutes to recite, is a worth-while piece that will de- 
light an audience, The old favorites are here, many seldom found in 
a collection of this sort, and others written especially for this book. 

The great feature of the dialogues and plays is that many of them 
include a whole schoolroomful of children, and others are so elastic 
that they may be used with a small or large number in the cast. A 





her often is perplexed to find a play in which all the pupils may 


take some part, but this collection will solve her problem in that respect. 


: ich h : 
paies ox Selene ayes Saenee Saeut. Se 192 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 


lightedly from behind a big stump just 
outside the poultry yard. 





Emblem.....+++ eeececocecocesseces eeeececees 
Be sure to cleck color of k an 
ia addition to your name. 





Christmas Plays and Exercises 
By Laura Rountree Smith, Willis N. Bugbee and Others 


The eleven delightful little Christmas Plays contain- 
ed in this book are selected from the Series of Little 
Plays and Exercises which are well known to teachers. 


They have been written by authors who have had long 
experience in preparing school plays and every one has been suc- 
cessfully produced before publication. The plays included are: 
Christmas Secrets; The Real Santa Claus; Christmas Joys and 
Christmas Toys; What Santa Brought; An Interview with Santa 
Claus; The Truly Believers; The Lost Reindeer; In the Palace of 
Kriss Kringle; The Captive Jack Frost; A Christmas Carol; A | 


Visit to Santa Claus. i = a 


148 Pages. 





The Six Aids to Good Health 


(Continued from page 22) 


e Skating. 

f Coasting. 

g Team and circle games. 

5 Directed exercise for schoolroom. 

a Informal (gymnastic games; 
folk dances). 

b Formal (drills; setting-up ex- 
ercises; marching; corrective 
exercises). 

C Lack. 

1 How indicated. 

a Inattention. 

b Low ebb of enthusiasm. 

ce Loss of initiative. 

d Nervous motions. 

Serious effects. 

a Over-fatigue. 

b Nervous disorders. 

c Digestive disorders. 

d Sleeplessness. 

e Flabby muscles. 

f Dulled mind. 

As indicated at the beginning, this 
outline is suggestive merely and admits 
of much elaboration. Parts of it may 
advantageously be correlated with 
other subjects, as in the case of the 
fifth topic, “Suitable Clothing,” which, 
considered from the esthetic stand- 
point, offers a broad field for art work 
in form, color and design. In the same 
manner considerable training in do- 
mestic art and science can be given in 
connection with the study of the first 
three topics. Practice at home of the 
school’s teaching should be regularly 
reported upon. It is also possible to 
stress thrift throughout the whole 
course and show the children the great 
importance of conserving health and 
strength. 

“How do I know when I’m thrifty? 

My muscles are hard and strong. 

I take care of my health, 

For I know it is wealth, 

And avoid in my food what is 

wrong.” 





Genuine Indian Moccasins 























Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 








Made of Genuine Leather, strong and durable, 
artistically decorated with Indian Beaded De- 
signs, packed individually and delivered to your 
door by Insured Parcel Post. 

Solve the vexing problem of “‘what to give’’ this 
Christmas, by ordering for yourself or friends some of 
these beautiful Moccasins, hey make a most attract- 
ive gift and a comfortable slipper for house wear. 

Nothing nicer for Father, Mother, Sister, Brother. 

Christmas is not so very far off! Order early! 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools 


Compiled by Grace B. Faxon 


A book that is invaluable in the making of a popular program. 
Boys and girls will adore to “dress up” in their elders’ clothes and 
take the parts of “Pa Green,” Eliza Ann Bumpus, Mr. Smith, the 
grocer, and Mrs. Butler, the poor housekeeper, and their efforts are 
sure to create much merriment. There is a part for every child, 
the timid, the awkward, the lively, the natural actor, or the ungifted. 

Most of the selections are intensely humorous; some are serious, 
but consist of happily chosen themes that are sure to interest and 
please an audience. The book contains more than twenty-five selec- 
tions, ranging from dialogues that “‘act’”’ three minutes to plays 
that will consume thirty minutes’ time. Teachers who are looking 
for selections to brighten Friday afternoon exercises or other pro- 
grams will be delighted with the book. 


120 Pages. Price 35 Cents, postpaid. 


Other Popular Titles 


Pieces and Plays for Lincoln’s Birthday. 192 pages.... 

Pieces and Plays for Washington’s Birthday. 192 pages 

Pieces and Plays for Patriotic Days. 192 pages... 

Pieces and Plays for Special Days. 192 pages........ 

Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. 192 pages...... 

Closing Day Exercises. 192 pages ew 

Favorite Songs Pantomimed and Posed. 96 pages..... 

Ten New Drills for Schools. By Lucia M. Wiant. 48 pages. 

Health and Grace Giving Exercises. Wiant. 80 pages. 

Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils. 128 pages 

Choice School Speaker. 128 pages 

Poems Worth Knowing. 124 pages 

Poems of Peace and War. 128 pages 

Little Plays and Exercises. BookI. 192 pages 

Little Plays and Exercises. Book II. 192 pages 

Little Plays and Exercises. Book III. 192 pages 

Plays for School Days. 128 pages —a 

Popular Recitations and How to Recite Them. 184 pages. 
Paper bound, 40 cents; cloth bound..........  .75 

The Year’s Entertainments. 364 pages, cloth bound.. 1.25 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, McCune Blidg., DES MOINES, IOWA. - Order from Nearest Point. 


Dialogues an? Plays 
for Schools 


Colors—Tan, Chocolate and Gray. 
Beautiful Genuine Indian Beaded Designs, 
Order same size as shoe worn. 

7 to 11....Price Postpaid, $2.00 
Bc ccuesensace AMON babe ‘ 1.75 
Misses’ or Youths’..-11 to 2 .. 
Children’s ...--- -- 6 to 10... 
Infants’ ..-- 

We want a good representative in every locality to 
take orders at a liberal commission. Order a sample 
pair and get acquainted with our proposition at once. 
Good meney can easily be made during your spare time. 
Buy direct from the manufacturers and get the benefit 
of lowest possible prices. 


ONONDAGA MOCCASIN COMPANY 
51 Main Street, CAMDEN, New York 
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Fine lacey Nottingham Curtains— 
a 











new Blue Bird and floral basket design— oe eee 
latest style. Yours for_seliing only 12 
boxes of Mentho-Nova Salve at 25¢. A 
wonderful ointment for cuts, burns, 
oe, etc. Return ing 0.00 Gnd 4 

urs prepaid, or choice o 
See ee ok. Big Cash Commission. Order now. 


U. S$. SUPPLY CO., Dept. 756, Greenville, Pa. 


How to Get Rid of Moles 


m A simple, safe home treatment— 
©. 15 years’ success in my practice. 


Moles (and other growths) Dry Up 
Ask for Free Booklet of Full Particulars 


WM. DAVIS, M, D. 
Perth Amboy, N. J. 














Speaking of enemies, don’t have 
them. Don’t fight. Don’t get even. Ig- 
nore. Life is too short for grudges and 
vengeance. Goon. Let the other fel- 
low stew. You keep sweet. Nothing 
ean punish him worse. If a man 
doesn’t like you, keep away from him. 
It’s a large, roomy world. And, thank 
God, there is always another side of 
the street.—Frank Crane. 














FILMS DEVELOPED FREE 


| Tointroduce our PREMIER PRINTS we'll develop your 
first films free with order for prints. nd 25 cents for 
tx prints from each six exposure roil any size to 
{ ope or six negatives. Film Paek and twelve prints 
750 cents. Not how cheap, but how good. Quick Service. 
PHOTO SERVICE CO., 1027 Flint Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ON 


BUY DIRECT FROM THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST MAIL ORDER JEWELERS 


$15.00 
FOR THIS $22.50 
LADIES’ BRACELET 
WATCH 


125 B—You actu 
Bave $7.50 in bu aly 
this charming Xmas 
Rit direct from us. 
8 dainty, plain, 
round convertible 
bracelet watch has 15 
jewel Lady Alton 
movement and 20 year 


You'd pay $22.50 for 
ou a; \o 
this | An fond 


warioo $15.00 


LADIES’ 10K GOLD RING 
ounted with fine repro- 
duction of genuine stone. 
hoice of ruby, topaz, 
pin 4 blue sap- |f 
. Retail value 
.50. Our price $5.00 
State size. 





VU CUD VEU SUV U PTV UCT UCCUSS 


112 B ik 
SANDWICH TRAY f 
Pierced sandwich or cake tray in 
heavy Sheffield Plate, 10!'in diameter; [f 
ey finish. Engraved with one Old ff 
nglish letter, The regular retai 
rice on this item would be 5 
; -00. price only . $3. 0 
} THIS $5.00 GILBERT RA- 
DIUM DIAL ALARM CLOCK 
The “Gi 


SSCS SSS ST CS SST CS SS FUSS CUS TCS TUT UST UUUUETUUESY, 





4] STERLING 
| SILVER TEA 
f SPOONS 


105B—m 

You can make no mistake givin; 

any man this genuine leather belt 

prith sterling Lear poexie with any 
engravedin - P 

lish, $4.00 value for... $2050 |} 


110 B—sasy SET |; 
Babyspoonand fork. The 
set is in the high-grade 
r RogersSilver Plate; both | 

ver pieces engraved with 
ades. Sold scriptinitials. The reg- 
ular retail price on this 
item would be $1.25 1 
or$1.35, Retailprice $ 


H}. 27th ANNUAL BOOK OF GIFTS — FREE $ 

| This wonderful book has 168 pages, profusely illus- 

y| trated with thousands of Xmas gift suggestions of fine 

Hf es aan money-saving prices. Write for it. | 

| jonal Distributors of COMPAUNITY PLATE [fi 
and Other Well-known Brands of Siiverware. 





2 ee "x7 
<== TITS 


Baird-North G 


|_840 BROAD S? PROVIDENCE R.I. | 





Write Photoplays e $25-$300 


t : : ® paid anyone 
or suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary; com- 
pleteoutline Free, Producers League, 334 St. Louis 


Second-Hand 


BOOKS -10° 


and up; thousands of rare old and recent single vol- 
umes and sets; in perfect condition. All subjects— 
any book you want. Cost new $2.00 to $10.00 each ; 
we Save you 200 to 2000 per cent. Don’t buy new 
h ks until you see our remarkable list of second- 
; hg A. ad nae on = —— mail- 
. ay for cai . We will buy your 
old books and conplapen og Send yy 





ce courses. list. 
Central Book Company, 209--112 Locust St., Chicago 





“Save Money | 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Weaving Without a Loom 
(Continued from page 84) 


all tacks and move the work up, tack- 
ing through the third row of woof | 
from the bottom to the line at the top | 
of the board. Use a tack to each strip | 
of warp to prevent the work from 
twisting. Draw the strips of warp 
down flat and tack at the bottom of 
your board, as before, and you are 
ready for a second weaving. By this 
moving-up process you can weave any 
length. 

Lengthen your strips of woof as you 
weave down the rug, by sewing on ad- 
ditional pieces. When the checker- 
board center is as long as you wish it, 
cut off the white warp evenly and sew 
on strips of blue, then weave until the 
bottom border is the same width as at 
top and sides. Cut off the woof you 
have left and turn the end in and sew 
it securely to the last row of warp. 
Now cut off all ends of the warp, at 
top and bottom, leaving an inch and a 
half projecting. These ends you will 
fold down, one on one side, one on 
the other, just as splints turn over the 
edge in binding off a splint basket, and 
sew them firm and flat. Pin the ends 
of your rug, before cutting off the 
warp, to prevent the woof slipping out 
of place during the binding-off process. 
Tuck each end of warp under a row of 
woof when sewing it down; this hides 
the ends and prevents raveling. 

To make a heavier rug with the flat 
weave, double the warp; that is, lay 





one piece of warp directly on top of 
another, giving two thicknesses to each | 
strip. A close weave is made by using | 
soft material, tacking the warp strips | 
close together, and pushing the woof | 
up tightly, crushing it together as in | 
loom weaving. 

The designs at the bottom of page | 
84 will give you a clue to the many 
and artistic squares, Indian zigzags, | 
diamonds, etc., that you can run into 
borders and centers. In laying out 
original designs, or initials, lay off 
half-inch squares on a sheet of paper, 
with your pencil blacken in_ the 
squares to form your pattern, and fol- 
low this as your guide. The linoleums 
and wall papers at home will no doubt 
suggest pretty patterns. Weaving 
without a loom is such interesting 
work, and the articles one can make 
are so well suited for home use and 
decoration, that pupils will be delight- 





ed with both the process and the re- 
sults. 


How Do You Pronounce Them? 


An exchange calls attention to the 
fact that a close study of pronunciation 
in the latest editions of Webster’s Dic- 
tionary may hold a few surprises for 
you. The following words-picked from 
it at random are samples of some com- 
mon words often mispronounced: 

address—stress the second syllable 
always for both the noun and verb. 

adept—emphasis on second syllable. 

adult—stress second syllable. 

adverse—accent first syllable. 

apparatus—with the third “a” long 
as in “ate.” 

cleanly—as an adjective, the “e” has 
a short sound, but as an adverb make it 
as long as you like. 

envelope—accent on the first; the 
first syllable may be pronounced as it 
appears or as a ladylike “on.” 

err—although error is pronounced 
“airer,” you never “air.” Err is pro-. 
nounced as “ur.” 

lamentable—accent on the first sylla- 
ble, but you’ve been perfectly right in 
placing the accent on the second sylla- 
ble of “lament.” 

licorice—be careful of the last sylla- 
ble—it is “iss.” 

long-lived—the “i” is long. Although 
you “live long,” with a short “i” you 
are “long-lived” with a long “i.” 

gratis—think of “grateful” and keep 
the same long “a.” 


We cannot over-emphasize the sig- 
nificance of inspiring pupils to interest | 
themselves in developing initiative in 
selecting things in nature and art to 
enjoy through close and continued study 
through observation.—A. EZ. Winship in 
Journal of Education. 





You, too, can show it 
on a blackboard— 


When your tooth-brush drill begins, why not make 
rough sketches on the blackboard showing ‘‘the reason 
why’’? 

Teaching children (or grown-ups, for that matter) 
that the ‘‘twice-a-day Pro-phy-lac-tic habit” insures 
strong, white, healthy teeth is one of the finest things 
a teacher can do. Doctors, chemists, and bacteriouo- 
gists are claiming more and more that neglect of the 
teeth leads to serious consequences. 


“A clean tooth never decays.” 


The Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brush keeps all parts of 
all teeth clean. The scientific shape and the tufted 
bristles allow for cleaning between the teeth and behind 
even the back teeth. All Pro-phy-lac-tic Brushes are 
always guaranteed. If yours isn’t absolutely satisfac- 
tory, let us know and we will make good. 


We have prepared a school chart which will enable you to 
keep a record of your pupils’ progress in the “twice-a-day 
Pro-phy-lac-tic habit.” Send for this chart and for our 
interesting FREE booklet about the Care of Your Teeth. 


FLORENCE MANUFACTURING CO. Florence, Mass. 
Canadian Agency: 247 St. Paul Street West, Montreal 


plac 


‘A Clean Tooth Never Decays” 


Suse, 
~ Ome Bie 














Make Your Magazine Money Go Further 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS CLUBBING OFFERS 


Save You Money 





Modern Priscilla 


If you embroider 

If you crochet 

If you knit 

If you do tatting 
Modern Priscilla is the 
magazine you need. It 
is so different from all 
others. It is filled with 
all kinds of lovely 


Needlework Designs 
and Patterns 
by the leading experts. 
And complete _ instruc- 
tions are given so you 
can make many of the 
exquisite things yourself, 
All the leading arts and 
crafts—weaving, decora- 











ting, china painting—will be found in Priscilla. 


Priscilla pays for itself—costs you nothing 
The Housekeeping Department in Priscilla will save your 
time, your steps and your money. New Recipes, Household 
Hints, Special Articles on Interior Decoration, and so on. 
Everything in Priscilla, even the advertising, is guaranteed. 
No home complete without Priscilla. 


McCall’s 


McCall's is America’s 
great Dollar Magazine, 
bringing to its readers 
at this popular price the 
best stories by such fa- 
mous writers as Robert 
W. Chambers, Louis 
Joseph Vance, Kathleen 
Norris, and others. With 
its program of greatest 
writers, with its suprem- 
acy in fashions, with 
its marvelous new Print- 
ed Pattern, the Dollar 
McCall's represents real 
value. Every woman 
who reads, who likes the 
GR IES CE Fe Be Se SP best, who appreciates 
value, will want the Dollar McCall's this coming year. 

Gives you every month all-star novels, all-star illustra- 
tions and the very latest and most charming fashions. 





he Master Passer 


ROBERT NC PUAMEE RS 


Com, 








Pictorial Review 


America’s Leading Woman’s Magazine 





oe : a What a relief to find 
PICTORIAL REVIEW a woman’s magazine for 
7 \ thinking women. In ev- 
ery issue of Pictorial Re- 
view there are notable 
articles by famous writ- 
ers on subjects of Na- 
tional importance to 
women. Thinking wo- 
men of America look to 
Pictorial Review for 
guidance in every for- 
ward movement. That's 
why more club women 
read Pictorial Review 
than any other woman's 
magazine, 
Every issue of the 











= magazine is a_ positive 
delight to women who like to be well dressed. All the latest 
styles are featured cach month and each style may be made 
easily at a big saving by using Pietorial Review patterns. 
For every design shown in Pictorial Review there is a 
special pattern to reproduce it in exact detail. 

Fiction must reflect and make vivid the problems of the 
times. Authors know that they are free to work out in this 
magazine sincere interpretations of life. This is why writers 
of penetration and high standing contribute their best work 
to it. Seven complete novels by some of the world's greatest 
writers will appear in Pictorial Review during the coming 
year. 

Departments provide women with practical assistance in 
running their hcmes, give them recipes, medical help, 
beauty advice, care of the baby, labor saving ideas, home 
decorations, party hints, etc. 








failing 


accuracy. 


COMPANION — 3) QUALITIES 
s } 


Mr. Edison's fa- The Youth’ 


mous list of ques- Companion | And this is but one 


tions, which seemed 


to throw so many panion. 


feature of The Com- 


Supple- 


college stidents in- : mentary to it are 
to confusion, was f stories and articles 
tried not long ago for young and old, 
on a man who had & Nae | miscellany and edi- 


been an intelligent Y | torial 





matters, all 


and constant read- f j} bearing the stamp 
er of The Youth's < “%Y | of character, all in- 
Companion for more |= spired with a fine 
than twenty years. \ idealism. It is this 
He answered over — trustworthiness that 
80 per cent of the makes the paper so 
questions correctly. Almost invaluable, not only in the 
any constant reader of The class room but in the home 








Companion could do as well, as well. There 


is no paper 


for the volume of useful in- like it in its power to en- 
formation in the paper not tertain, to inform, to mould 
only covers a very wide range, character, to train for good 


but is noteworthy for its un- citizenship. 





Normal Instructor 
Modern Priscilla. 


Save 90c 





Normal Instructor 
Modern Priscilla. 
McCall’s 


$3.75 


Save $1.25 





Normal Instructor 
Modern Priscilla. 
Woman’s Home Companion. . 


$5.10 


Save 90c 





Normal Instructor . 
Modern Priscilla.... 
Pictorial Review. 


$5.60 


Save 90c 





Normal Instructor 


McCall’s ...... 


$2.65 


Save 35c 





Normal Instructor 
McCall’s ....... 


Woman’s Home Companion . 


$4.65 


Save 35c 





Normal Instructor .. 
McCall’s ..... 


Pictorial Review. 


$5.15 


Save 35c 





Normal Instructor 
McCall’s 
Collier’s 


$4.65 


Save 85c 


Woman's Home Companion 


The COMPANION 
stands for just what 
its name implies. It 
enters into well nigh 
two million homes each 
month, bringing con- 
structive help, uplift- 
ing advice, patriotic 
service and wholesome 
entertainment. Numer- 
ous practical depart- 
ments, including the 
nationally famous 
“Better Babies Bu- 
reau,’”’ contribute  to- 
wards its popularity. 
No part of the house- 
hold is overlooked, : nor 
are any of its members 
neglected at home or 
afar. Domestic econ- 
omy is easy to practice 
with the COMPANION as a guide, and with its help you 
should save many times its price. 

Its fiction embraces scores of fascinating short stories. 
And every year you get six new full-length novels by the 
foremost authors in America. Each of these novels will 
cost you, when later they appear in book form, as much as 
a whole year's subscription to WOMAN’S HOME COM- 
PANION. Each number contains beautiful illustrations in 
colors and Alco-gravure, some of them full page size and 
such as you will want to frame and hang up in your home. 

At $2.00 a year it is superlative value for your money. 











The American Magazine 


It stands for a policy 
of mutual help and up- 
lift. It has a message 
for every wide-awake, 
red-blooded person in 
this broad land of 
ours. It believes in 
helping others to help 





Normal Instructor 
Pictorial Review. 


$4.40 





Normal Instructor 
Pictorial Review. 
Collier’s’ ...... 


$6.40 


Save 60c 





Normal Instructor 
Youth’s Companion 


$4.40 





Normal Instructor 
Youth’s Companion 
Modern Priscilla. . 


$5.60 


Save 90c 





Normal Instructor 
Youth’s Companion 
McCall’s ...... 


$5.15 


Save 35c 








Normal Instructor 
Youth’s Companion .... 
Woman’s Home Comparioa 


$6.40 





Normal Instructor 
Youth’s Companion . 
American Magazine 


$6.90 


th lves, and to that 
end it transmits to its 
readers the experience 
of those who have met 
and overcome great 
obstacles in business 
and professional ca- 
reers, in health and in 
all aspects of life. It 
instills enthusiasm in 
those who are seeking 
encouragement, and 
helps them solve their 
problems. 

In the pages of the AMERICAN MAGAZINE successful 
people tell the story of their eventful lives. Its special arti- 
cles are full of breezy, practical, common sense. Its humor 
is the good old wholesome kind that makes you laugh and 
forget your troubles. Its fiction has a life peculiar to it- 
self alone. 

It helps its readers to make the most of life, and to be of 
more practical value to themselves and those with whom 
they have to do. A satisfying magazine at $2.50 a year. 














Normal Instructor.............. 
{ Woman’s Home Companion...... 


American Magazine............ 
Both to one address 


$5.40 


Save $1.10 





Normal Instructor ........ 
Woman’s Home Companion... 


GORE Boos iss Bb ok wine Wook ws eee 
Both to one address 


$5.40 


Save $1.10 





Normal Instructor .... 
{ Collier’s ........ 


\ American Magazine . . 
Both to one address 


$6.40 


Save 60c 








Normal Instructor .... 
American Magazine 
Modern Priscilla. 


$5.60 


Save 90c 





Normal Instructor 
American Magazine 
McCall’s .. 


$5.15 


Save 35c 





USE THIS COUPON TODAY 
F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


I enclose $...... for Normal Instructor and the 


following magazines:............... 


Name 








Collier’s, The National Weekly 


Sees things from a 
broad, national view- 
point. The _ regular 
reading of Collier's 
wili help you to a 
more intelligent under- 
standing of your coun- 
try as a whole. You 
will have a_ broader 
comprehension of the 
needs of its many 
parts, and the contri- 
bution of each to the 
common welfare, if 
you read Collier's. 

It is first in special 
features, news and fic- 
tion. Virile, practical, 
non-partisan — meet- 
ing squarely every is- 
sue of interest to Am- 
ericans. Its very con- 
tents provide some- * 
thing for every member of the family. Sound and sane. 
cheerful and optimistic, Collier’s is a wholesome tonic in the 
world of commerce, finance and politics. 

For fiction lovers, the best is none too good for Collier’ 3. 
Most of the leading writers of to-day are regular contribu- 
tors. Such names as Edna Ferber, Arthur Sohmers Roche, 
Rupert Hughes, Ben Ames Williams, and Sax Rohmer, aP- 
pear as regular contributors. 

A worthwhile investment, 52 numbers, $2.50. 
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q Same design in 8 piece set No. 298; 4 
Same design in 3 piece set No. 293. 
IF PRICE MAKES 
A DIFFERENCE 

You can pay much more for 
, French Ivory ware than you 9g 
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Delightful Clocks 
No. 9157 is one of many French 
Ivory clocks we make. See them— 
at stores or in Bulletin 24. 
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mantowns, Heavy 


Avenue, New Yor 





Direct from mill 


FINEST quality al!-wool worsted yarns. 


ful colors—80 yarnsin all! Heathers,'‘new 
Fibre Silk and Worsted mixtures, Ger- 


ony, Shetland Floss, Knitting Worsted. 
Strong,smooth andeven. Knit up beauti- 
fully. Your satisfaction guaranteed. 
FREE SAMPLES. Send today for free 
Peace Dale sample card of 80 yarns. 
Peace Dale Mills, pe 868, 25 Madison 


Knitting Yarns 


4 weights—36 beauti- 


Sweater yarns, Sax- 


ity. 
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This Gif Book is YOURS! 


es 3 


Shows Hundreds of Novel Gifts 


Gift buying is made 


easy by the Kellogg Gift 


Catalog, Wide assortment of unique suggestions. 
Several pages for the kiddies alone. All articles 


are moderately priced. 
to items shown above. 


A725---Trick Missouri Mule — - 
Full of tricks and indestructible. 
A15S7---Parrot Door Stop; very smart - 


Hand-painted; all 


ga. 
7---Sewing Roll (colored leather), 


With button bag and 
904...Companion ;" real 


Send for Your 


Descriptions below apply 


$2.00 
$3.00 
$2.00 
$1.00 


y parrot colors. 


Scissors. 
morocco - 


Gift Bonk NOW? 


ROBERT W. KELLOGG 


208 Bridge St. 





Springfield, Mass. 


| Sunda Islands. 








NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


The Geography of Asia 
(Continued from page 25) 


great mountains north of it, there are 
evidences in its interior and in the dis- 
tribution of the races of man and of 
plants and animals that at one time 
not only was it not a part of Asia, but 
that it was a part of a great continen- 
tal area including Africa and a part of 
Europe, and also that it was once con- 
nected by dry land with Australia, But 
there came another submergence, and 
another uplift, and lo, we have the 
India of our age! Note the tapering 
and converging Eastern and Western 
Ghats determining the shape and ex- 
tent. Note the absence of islands off 
the coast, and how the terraced sides 
of the peninsula rise from a narrow 
coastal plain inclosing a vast tableland 
with an elevation of from 1,000 to 
3,000 feet. In the northern part, from 
the Ganges and the Brahmaputra on 
the east to the Indus on the west, from 
the Himalayan slope on the north to 
the tableland on the south, is the great 
plain of India, with its almost un- 
broken surface and composed of such 
fine deposits that for a distance of 
2,000 miles scarcely a pebble can be 
found. How do you account for this? 
See what you can find out about other 
features of this wonderful country 
that make it one of the richest, most 
populous, and most civilized sections 
of the continent. 

The island of Ceylon, too, which 
barely misses being a part of the main- 
land, offers much that is interesting 
for consideration, 

The profile across Asia from north 
to south, along the meridian 90 de- 
grees E., will help to make our vision 
clearer. (See Figure 3.) 

Stretching from the eastern ex- 
tremity of Thibet there are high 
ranges which spread outward as they 
reach down to the sea, forming the 
southeasterly peninsula known in its 
various parts as Indo-China and the 
Malay peninsula. The geography of 
this section is not so well known in the 
mountain regions, but from the per- 
manently snowy heights reaching to 
about 27 degrees N. Lat. these moun- 
tains find their way down to the sea 
at various points in Cochin-China, the 
Malay peninsula, and Bengal, and give 
to Asia a well-watered, well-drained, 
populous section with many interest- 
ing features. 

8. Quite distinct from the folded 
uplift we have previously considered 
is a line of volcanic mountains extend- 
ing from the eastern part of the con- 
tinent from Kamchatka through the 
Kurile Islands, and Japan, through the 
Philippines, the Moluccas, and the 
These mountains, and 
islands, are the result of volcanic ac- 
tion. They rise from a great depth out 
of the ocean. Some of them are as 
much as 10,000 feet high. They are 
young mountains, and along the north- 
east earthquake disturbances are both 
frequent and severe, showing that they 
are still growing. They give to Asia 
one of its peculiar features—two coast 
lines on the east; one, the continental 
coast line, properly speaking; the 
other, the island fringe which in this 
case becomes the real outer coast. 


9. Drainage. 
As is true of almost everything else 
in Asia, we find the drainage systems 
largely determined by the great cen- 
tral uplift. There are four distinct 
systems—one inland, three oceanic. 
Find them. In each instance trace the 
river from its source to its mouth. 
What of the abundance of its water 
supply? Does it flow through a wet 
or dry region? Is it subject to floods? 
In either case why? ‘What is the na- 
ture of the flood plains built up? What 
can you tell from your map as to the 
life—plant, animal, human— in the 
region drained by the river? In what 
way and to what extent do the rivers 
contribute to these results? Which of 
these rivers are especially famous in 
history? Many of these rivers have 
very striking facts and customs con- 
nected with them. A good commer- 
cial geography and a _ geographical 
reader will prove most interesting and 
(Continued on page 7/6) 
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The Charm 


of white teeth comes in this way 


This ten-day test will show you clearly 
the way to prettier teeth 


You will also know that those glisten- 
ing teeth are cleaner, safer teeth. You 
will see and feel the film removal. 


The results will surprise and delight 
you. Compare them, for your own sake, 
with the old way of teeth cleaning. 


That dingy film 


A dingy film—a viscous film — accu- 
mulates on teeth. You can feel it with 
your tongue. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. 


It clouds the teeth’s luster and fosters 
attacks on the teeth. Most tooth troubles 
are now traced to film. 


The film is what discolors, not the 
teeth. Film is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyor- 
thea. Also of many internal diseases. 


Teeth left unclean 


The tooth brush used in old ways 
leaves much of that film intact. Then 
night and day, between the teeth and 
elsewhere, it may do a ceaseless damage. 


Teeth are left unclean. Thus millions 
find that teeth brushed daily still discolor 
and decay. 


Tooth troubles have been constantly 
increasing until very few escape. And 
the reason lies largely in that film, 


Now we remove it 


Dental science has now found two ways 
to fight that film. Able authorities have 
proved them effective. Now leading dent- 
ists everywhere are advising their daily 
use. 


Both are combined in a_ dentifrice 
called Pepsodent—a tooth paste which 
meets every modern requirement. Mil- 
lions of people now use it daily. And the 


PAT OFF. 


Pepsaodent 





use is fast spreading all the world over, 
among people who care for their teeth. 


Five vital effects 


Pepsodent, with every use, brings five 
desired effects. It combats the film, 
wherever it may cling. It leaves the 
teeth so highly polished that film cannot 
easily adhere. 


It multiplies the salivary flow — Na- 
ture’s great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva. That is there to digest starch 
deposits which cling. It multiplies the 
alkalinity of the saliva. That is Na- 
ture’s neutralizer for acids which cause 
decay. 


Pepsodent twice daily brings these 
important effects. To countless homes 
around you it has brought a new dental 
era. 





Results are quick 


The results are both quick and con- 
spicuous. One can see and feel them. 
One cannot doubt the benefits they bring. 


Send the coupon for the 10-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. See 
how teeth whiten as the film-coats dis- 
appear. Watch all the delightful effects. 


The book we send will tell you why 
they come. In a week you will know a 
better way to brush teeth. And we think 
you will always employ it. 


Cut out the coupon now. 





10-Day Tube Free * 





The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects, 
Approved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes, 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 157, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family 
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Buy DIAMONDS DBitect 


FROM JASON WEILER & SONS 


of Boston, Mass., one of America’s 
leading diamond importers 





For over 45 years the house of Jason Weiler & 
Sons, of Boston, has been one of the leading dia- 
mond importing concerns in America selling to jewelers. 
However, alarge business is done direct by mail 
with customers at importing prices! Here are 
several diamond offers — direct to you by 
mail -which clearly demonstrates our position to name 


prices on diamonds that should surely interest any 
present or prospective diamond purchaser. 


This one carat diamond is of 
fine brilliancy and_ perfectly 
cut. Mounted in Tiffany style 
14K, solid gold setting. Order 


this diamond, take it to any 
jeweler, and if he says it can 





























be duplicated for less than 
$200.00 send it back and 
your money will be returned 
at one e without, a quibble. 
Our Price 
1 carat, $145.00 met $145.00 
PRICES ON OTHER 
DIAMOND RINGS 
Mens* and Ladies* Styles 
‘4 carat - $31.00 
36 carat - 50.00 
4 carat 73.00 
si carat - 108.00 
1 carat 145.00 
13 6 carats 217.00 
2 carats - 290.00 
3 carats - 435.00 
Money refunded if these 
diamonds can be pur- 
chased elsewhere for less Perfectly eut, blue 
than one. third more. white diamond of ex- 
Starke er f mountings ing.to | ceptional brilliancy set 
our free catalog, . in hexag < Ag 
ting all the latest style ring of “§ 
let itemahen, Pe | Sold “Wheto 5(). 
gold, "yaa 
a 


special 
We refer you as to our reliability to 
any bank or newspaper in Boston 


If desired, rings will be emp 

















sent to any bank you may ——_ 
name with privilege ot r= 
exainination, Our dia- f 
mond guarantee for full 1% 3 
value for all time goes 
with every purchase. II “Gtton 5 || 
WRITE TODAY . | 
FOR THis #2 || ee | | 
VALUAB | cs, Do 
CATALOG ON | if 
HOW TO BUY ! j 
DIAMONDS iI] 
This book is beauti I 
tully illustrated. Tells i | GY 
how to judge, select bd 
and buy = diamonds. C 
Tells how they mine, Write 
eut and market dia for 
monds. This book 
gives weistite. sizes, copy 
eg of a Million today 
Jollars’ worth of 
FREE 


Diamonds, 


A copy willbe mailed to you FREE on receipt 
of your name and address, 


Jason Weiler & Sons 


390 Washington Sireet, Boston, Mass. 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
i... Foreign Agencies: London, Amsterdam and Paris gum 


jes ; SEXUAL 
| KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, MLD., Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
What every parent should know 
Mailed in plain _ Cloth binding——-320 pages—many illustrations 
wrapper Table of contents, & commendations, on request. 


¢ AMERICAN PUB.CO., 91 Winston Bidg., Philadelphia 















Postpaid 











ih LE eo a Se 
Women Make $200 a Month 


So Can You 
if you are properly trained. Numerous calls for primary 
teachers at this splendid salary. Prepare for a good 
position by learning *‘How To Teach Primary Grades’’ 
scientifically by correspondence. CATALOG 
Nellie Cooper, Dept. No., Fountain City, Tenn. 








Author; Howto Teach the Primary Grades, 








yours line only 6 
aE Wonder- 
cuts, burns, etc. Order 

When to Fe on '$1.60'and all’6 Pieces are yours. 


S. SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. Box 78, Greenville, Pa, 


ry G E N T S COINING MONEY SELLING 
UNIVERSAL GAS SAVERS 

for every gas stove. Wonderful device Cuts gas bills 

in half. Increases heat. Popular prices. 100 PER 

CENT PROFIT. Exclusive territory. Write quick 

A. V. Moore, Gas Saver Co., Topeka, Kansas 


DEVELOPED 


Mail us 20¢ with any size film for development and 
6 velvet prints. Or send 6 negatives any size and 
20c for 6 prints. Prompt service. Roanoke Photo 
Finishing Co., 242 Bel) Ave., Roanoke, Va, 






















Stamp Names on key checks, Make $19 a 100 Send 
25e for sample and instructions. Keetag Co., Cohoes, N. Y. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The Geography of Asia 
(Continued from page 75) 


instructive in helping to visualize these 
conditions. (See Map No. 2.) 


(EpitTor’s Note: This article will be 
continued in the December issue. The 
present installment. should be saved 
for later reference. The bibliography 
given below is intended to cover the 
ground of the entire article. 


Bibliography 


The Bible; Encyclopedias; New In- 
ternational Geography, H. R. Mill 
(Appleton); Asia: A Commercial Ge- 
ography, C. C. Adams (Appleton) ; 
Lessons in Physical Geography, C. R. 
Dryer (American Book Co.); Teach- 
ing of Geography, W. J. Sutherland 
(Scott, Foresman); Ancient History, 
Paul Van Ness Myers (Ginn); An- 
cient Times: A History of the Early 
World, James H. Breasted (Ginn) ; 
The Outline of History, H. G. Wells 
(Macmillan); Source Book of Ancient 
History, G. W. and Lillie M. Botsford 
(Macmillan); Asia: A Geography 
Reader, E. Huntington (Rand McNal- 
ly); Methods and Aids in Geography, 
C. F. King se se Lee & Shepard) ; 
Travelogues, Vols. 8, 9, 10, 11, Burton 
Holmes (Travelogue Bureau, Orches- 
tra Hall, Chicago) ; History of Nations, 
Vols. hy 5, 6, 7, 14, C. Lodge, Ed. 
(Collier) ; Stoddar Ps Lectures, Vol. 3 
(Balch Bros., Boston); Story of the 
Alphabet, Edward Clodd (Appleton) ; 
Alphabets Old and New, L. F. Day 
(Scribner); Story of Extinct Civiliza- 
tions of the East, R. E. Anderson (Ap- 
pleton) ; Stories of Croesus, Cyrus and 
Babylon, A. J. Church (Merrill); 
Childhood of the World, Edward Clodd 
(Macmillan) ; Dawn of History, C. F. 
Keary (Scribner); Yen Boys Who 
Lived on the Road from Long Ago to 
Now, Jane Andrews (Ginn or Loth- 
rop). Current events periodicals will 
also be found helpful. 


American Teachers in Near East 
Try Pupil-Government 


(Continued from page 68) 


“The result of all this,” writes Mr. 
Chaffee, “was that the children learned 
to reverence truth, to be very scrupu- 
lous about the property of others, to 
be self-controlled and_ independent. 
They trusted and became trustworthy. 
They were fearless and self-reliant, 
and being themselves the government, 
they learned to regard law and its en- 
forcement.” 

The Jerusalem orphanage is only 
one of many where some fifty thousand 
Armenian and Syrian children are be- 
ing fed and clothed and trained for cit- 
izenship. The future of the Armenian 
nation is in the hands of these chil- 
dren, and in the hands of their Ameri- 
can teachers. It is for them and the 
thousands more made homeless by the 
renewed fighting throughout Asia Min- 
or that the Near East Relief is mak- 
ing its plea in the schools this year. 
In every school will be hung a poster 
of a ship with the slogan, “Help Load 
the Ship to Feed Hungry Children of 
the Near East.” Each porthole is cut 
out as a receptacle for the children’s 
contributions. Six dollars, enough to 
put one bag of flour on this ship, en- 
titles the school to a certificate of serv- 
ice, signifying that this school has done 
its part in providing home and educa- 
tion for one month for one of the two 
hundred thousand orphaned children 
of Armenia. Last year American 
school children contributed $125,000. 
The need this year is more urgent than 
ever. We hope that its response will 
be equally generous. 





Every teacher should be a person of 
vision and have a real professional 
outlook. Fortunate is the teacher who 
has a broad vision and can look beyond 
conditions which immediately affect 
self and center his attention upon the 
child and how he can be best trained 
and developed into a worthy member 
of society and a law-abiding citizen. 
This is the large task of the teacher. 
If the school fails to develop the char- 
acter of the child as well as his in- 
tellect, the golden opportunity is lost. 
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Instructor Poster Patterns--Books I and II 


Each Book Contains Thirty Large-Sized Patterns Including 


Twenty Mother Goose. 





























dren, 











No Patterns Alike in the Two Books 


The making of posters possesses great educational 
value and is always a source of enjoyment to c\)i|- 
Most teachers are familiar with the very 
attractive patterns by Bess Bruce Cleaveland, which 
have appeared regularly in Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans. Tosupply the large demand for ax 
ditional copies of these patterns we have published 
them in two books under the title of the 
tor Poster Patterns. 
large-sized patterns including 20 Mother Goose and 
all depicting characters familiar to every child. 
The following are the patterns in each book : 


BOOK I—The Goose Girl, Mrs. Hen’s 
Bobby’s Puppies, John and His Pigs, Dorothy's 
Bunnies, Polly and the Pumpkins, The Japanese 
Girl, The Donkey, Christmas Toys, Thanksgiving 
Work, Contrary Mary, Baa, Baa, Black Sheep, 
Little Miss Muffet, The Queen of Hearts, Polly, Put 
the Kettle On, Jack Horner Nimble Jack, Simple 
Simon, Jack and Jill, Little Bo-Peep, Little Polly 


nstruc: 
Each book contains 3y 





Family, 


Flinders, Wee Willie Winkie, ‘Daffy-Down-Dj lly, Tom Tinker’s Dog, Higgledy, Piggledy, Old Mother Goose, To 


Market, to Market, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin 


ater, Ding, Dong, Bell, Curly Locks. 


BOOK II—The Three Bears, Peter Pan, Chinese Poster, Children and Turkeys, Chicken Little, Hiawatha, Boy and 


Dogs, Swiss Poster, Chestnutting, Blowing Bubbles, Diddle, 
ittle 


Tommy Tittl 





Diddle, Dumpling, Goosie, Goosie, Gander, Little 
Joan, Hot Cross Buns, Willy Boy, Lucy Locket, Humpty Dumpty, I Had a 


Little y Png Dickery, Dickery, Dock, Little Betty Blue, Knave of Hearts, Little ‘Nancy Etticoat, Hey Diddle 
Diddle, A Dillar, a Dollar, Old Woman, To Market, Three Wise Men, Cock-a-doodle- -doo, Pease Porridge Hot 


Thereis a suggestive grouping, shown by a small sketch, with many of the patterns. 


Each book also contains 


a poster reproduced in full size and in colors, showing how to mount and color the patterns. 


PRICE, EACH BOOK IN HEAVY PAPER COVERS, 60 CENTS, POSTPAID. 
Either Book with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 Year, (new or renewal) $2.50, 


Little Citizens a Their Flags 


Containing Outline Drawings of Boys and Girls of Seventeen 
Nationalities and Their Flags with Full Directions for Coloring 


The purpose of this book is to teach children interesting 
and valuable things that they should know about other coun- 
The flags of fifteen countries are reproduced in their 
true colors with large pattern or outline flags to be colored 
by the pupils to match the originals. By 
have been colored the child has learned to dis- 
tinguish the flags of the different nationsin a way never to be 
f The book also contains seventeen full page draw- 
ings by Bess Bruce Cleaveland of boysand girlsof the various 
These draw- 


tries, 


outline flags 
forgotten. 





nationalities, dressed i in their native costumes, 


ings — also in outline with full directions for coloring. 

‘Little Citizens and Th 
the direction of Mrs. Elizabeth P. Bemis who is well known 
as one of the editors of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 
Mrs. Bemis tells how to play five delightful games with the material 
In addition to furnishing fascinating playtime 
material, these games teach geography in a way that leaves a lasting 


contained in the book. 


eir Flags” 


a on the minds of the children, 


Little Citizens and Their Flags’”’ contains 76 large pages, 
is printed on an excellent grade of paper and bound in strong 


heavy paper covers. 


PRICE 60 CENTS PER COPY, POSTPAID 
With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year 


(new or renewal) $2.50. 


See Other Combination Offers on Page 2 of this Magazine. 


the time these 


was prepared under 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Branch Office, McCune Bldg., DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 
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The Very Book You Have Been Wanting— 


Poems Teachers Ask For 


Containing 235 Poems Most Frequently 
Requested by the Teachers of America 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy In Durable Limp Cloth Covers 








HIS is a unique collection of poems. 


“Normal Instructor-Primary Plans” 
For."" This has been wonderfully popular. 
publication of desired poems. 


been most frequently asked for. 

“Poems Teachers Ask For” includes a large number of the required poems in state courses 
of study, together with others well adapted for memory work, character study and special 
day exercises in the school. 

Teachers and readers will greatly appreciate the convenience of this compact and compre: 
hensive arrangement of the choicest and most required poems, as well as the saving of time 
and money accomplished by securing them in one volume rather than in many volumes from 


different publishers. 


This book contains over 


For several years there has been published in 
a department of ‘‘Poems Our Readers Have Asked 
Thousands of teachers have requested the 
two hundred of those which have 


A Partial List of the Poems Included 


Abou Ben Adhem 
American Flag, The 
Asleep at_the Switch 
Barbara Frietchie 
Barefoot Boy, The 
Breathes There the Man 
Building of the Ship 
Chambered Nautilus, The 
Character of the Hap- 
py Warrior 
Charge of the Light 
rigade 
Children's Hour 
Christ in Flanders 
Christmas or 
College Oil C 
Crossing oy Bar 
Curfew Must Not Ring 
Tonigh 


ight 
Darius aa" and His 
ying Machine 
Day Well Spent, A 
Driving Home the Cows 
Each in His Own 
Tongue 


First 7s Story, 

First is fall, The 

Flag Goes By, The 

Give Us Men 

Gradatim 

House by_the Side of 
the Road, The 

How He Saved St. 

ichael’s 

Incident of the French 
Camp 

In Flanders Fields 

In School-Days 


June 


Kentucky Belle 

Lady Moon 

Landing of the Pilgrims 

wasca 

Leak in the Dike, The 

Legend of Bregenz, A 

Legend of the Organ 
Builder, The 


L’Envoi 

Lips That Touch Lig- 
uor, The 

Little Boy Blue 

Lost Chord, The 

Mandalay 

Moo Cow Moo, The 

Nobility 

oc captain | My Captain 

October's Bright Blue 

‘eather 

Old Clock on _ the 
Stairs, The 

Opportunity 

Order for a_ Picture, 
An 

Over the Hill to the 
Poorhouse 

Owl and the Pussy Cat, 
The 

Paul Revere’s Ride 

Perfect Day 

Planting cot the Apple- 


T 
Poorhoune Nan 


Psalm of Life, A 
Raggedy Man, The 
Recessional, The 
Ride of Jennie eMeNe al 
Robert of Lincoln 
Rock Me to Sleep 
Seein’ Things 
Seven Times One 
Sister and 
Song of the Shirt 
Sweet and Low 
Teacher’s Dream, ‘Th: 
rere 

ips Blacksmit! 


Visit from St. Nich 
olas, 

We Are Seven 

When the Cows Come 


Home 
Where the West Beg: 
Wonderful World, The 
Woodman, Spare that 


Your Mission 


“Poems Teachers Ask For” contains 208 double-column pages, is neatly printed on a good 


grade of paper and bound in limp cloth covers. 


Price 60 Cents Per Copy, Postpaid 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, (new or renewal) $2.50. 


See Other Combination Otters on Page 2 of this Magazine. 


F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Branch Office, McCune Bldg.. DES MOINES, IOWA. Order from Nearest Point. 
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Indian Moccasins for the 
whole family made of the 


finest grade of leather. 

Strong, flexible and work- 

manship of the highest. 
Direct to you at whole- 

sale prices. 

Send us the size of the 

_ shoe you wear when order- 
| ing. 


| Size Price 
| Men's 6-11 $1.95 
Women’s 3-7 1.95 
Misses’ & Youths’ 11-2 1.50 
Children’s 6-10 1.00 
Infants’ 1-5 .75 

All packages sent pre- 
paid and fully insured. 


Finest slipper for the house 
especially to slip on cool 
mornings. 

Send Post Office Money 
Order when ordering. 


_ The Bolway Company, Inc., 
| Mail Order Dept., 
| Syracuse, N. Y. 























DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 
Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co, 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


AND EASY SALES. Every Pat 12-6 
ante Gold. Wess for his au Y 
make eee ten ‘orders 








BIG MONEY 


dail te fe rti a 1 tre samp! 
AMERICAN MONOGRAM ilar ana $s "East Orange, N. J. 


SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 
imparts in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife ShouldHave 
q 
q 











L'2 ’ Mustrated. 

All in one volume, 
$2.25 postp’d. 

Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions’’and Table of Contents 


Knowledge a MotherShouldHave. 
Knowledge a Mother Shouldimpartto Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 














Puritan Pub. Co. Dept. 758, Central, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Cultivate 
















hg 
OU can havea youthful ap- 
pearance, clear complexion. 
1 mugnetic eyes, pDretty eve brows and » 
ashes, graceful neck and chin. luxuriant (¢ : 
ar, attractive hands, comfortable feet \ = 
re ‘ee from ginsighily lines, pia les, | taamal 
jackheads. ngthe en sagging facial ( 
aes scles--all cee folvwing Pour simple 
4 rections, ousands have done so. 
rugs. no Baste of time, no big expense and qu es 
He esults. Send for latest free booklet a. a ny beauty 
nts and all about the wonderful work accomplished by the 


GRACE MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 


Dept. 5, Gotham National Bank Bidg., 1819 Broadway N. Y. 
{A Branch of Susanna Cocroft’s Work 2842 
















A e 
nswers to Queries 

Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 
the front of the magazine. 


What is the meaning of Sinn Fein ?—Wis- 
consin. 

Sinn Fein, pronounced shin fane, is 

of Gaelic origin and means “ourselves 
alone.” 
_ What principle can be followed in determin- 
ing the weight of an object above the surface 
of the earth when the weight at the surface is 
given ?7—lowa, 

The square of the distance from the 
center to the surface of the earth is 
to the square of the distance from the 
center of the earth to a given distance 
above the surface as the weight of a 
body at the given distance above the 
earth’s surface is to its weight on the 
surface. 

What American author’s works best illus- 
trate negro characteristics 7—Subscriber. 

It would hardly be possible or fair 
to say that any one author’s works are 
the “best” in this field, since the field 
is divided. Probably the writings of Jo- 
el Chandler Harvis (“Uncle Remus”) 
have the most interest from the view- 
point of the student of the typical 
southern plantation negro of the old 
days. The stories of Ruth McEnery 
Stuart treat humorously of many 
types of the present day. Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar, himself a negro, has 
attained a leading place as a writer of 
verse in the dialect of his race, and 
one must mention also Booker T. 
Washington, whose autobiography Up 
from Slavery is unique in its class. 

Who wrote the first geography and when ?— 

10, 

The Greek philosopher Anaximan- 
der of Miletus invented map-drawing 
about 570 B. C. Seventy years later 
Hecatezus, also of Miletus, prepared a 
crude geography which was largely a 
seaman’s guide. This is believed to 
have been the first geography. 500 B. 
C. is the date commonly assigned as 
the time when this geography was 
written. Some authorities give 50i 
B. C. as the more probable date. 
Eratosthenes, librarian of Alexander, 
who lived 240-196 B. C., was the first 
scientific geographer, although scien- 
tific men of Greece, including Aristot- 
le, had previously determined many 
scientific facts. Eratosthenes was the 
first to make a reasonably accurate ap- 
proximation of the distance around 
the earth. Aristotle fixed the circum- 
ference of the earth at 40,000 miles, 
but Eratosthenes determined that it 
could not be more than 25,000 miles. 

1. How many stars are there? 2. I have read 
that the star called Betelgeuse has been meas- 
ured and has been found to be three hundred 
million miles in diameter. How was the 
diameter of this star determined ?7—Pennsyl- 
vania. 

1. Counting the stars is an im- 
possible task. As stronger telescopes 
are made more stars can be seen and 
if an instrument should be perfected 
that is stronger than any in existence 
at the present time it would doubtless 
reveal stars that have so far remained 
invisible. Sir John Herschel declared 
that more than five million stars are 
visible with an 18-inch reflector, while 
Struve estimated the number visible 
with such a reflector at more than 
twenty million. One estimate has 
placed the number of stars from 1st 
to 19th magnitude at about two hun- 
dred twenty-five million. Few people 
can see more than three thousand stars 
with the naked eye, and only a portion 
of these at one time. The astronomer 
Heis, of Munster, having unusually 
good eyesight, in the course of a year 
was able to detect 5421. Eight-tenths 
of the heavens are visible at Munster 


(Continued on page 79) 


Invitations,Announcements,Etc. 
100 in seri pt lettering includ- 
@ in ing two vote s of envelopes, $3.50. 
100 Visiting Gerde, ~~ $1.00. 
4m p. 


es. 
N, Ott Engraving Co., 1025 Chestnut 1. Philadelpma, Pa. 
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*T carry Corona to” 
school every day 


OU couldn't carry an old- fashioned heavy 
typewriter to school—in fact, it is quite a 
task to carry it from one room to another! 


But Corona weighs only a little over six pounds: 
you can lift it with one hand—fold it up, take it 


with you, typewrite anywhere. 


In its neat case you can carry Corona to school, 
take it with you on your vacation. 


Easy to Pay for Corona 


You don’t need to buy a Corona until you have 
seen and tried it at the nearest Corona store— 
and then you can arrange to pay for it on easy 
monthly payments. 

A brand new Corona costs only $50— including 
the carrying case—about half of what you would 
have to pay for a new ‘“‘heavy”’ machine! 


There is a Corona Dealer and Service Station some- 
where near you. lf you cannot find “Corona 
Typewriter Agency” in your telephone book, 
please write us. 


CORONA. 


The Personal Writing Machine 
TRADE MARK 
Built by 
CORONA TYPEWRITER CO., Inc. 
107 Main Street Groton, N, Y. 
















































Mail the coupon 
below and get 
this free booklet 







Send me 


Typewriter 
Company, Inc. 
Groton, New York 


VEN oy si. aiac5ces dak stn Vaated estancnsnete ‘7 








your in- 


teresting booklet No. 
7 about Corona. 




















Supplementary Readers and Classics fot All Grade 
350 Books (p.;.rcei:.) at 7 Cents per Copy 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition—12 Cents per Copy 


The Instructor Literature Series provides good reading in convenient and inexpensive form, for all grades in the school. A 
It is made to fit the school course, and become part of the equipment of the school. 
standard and accepted Classics, a large number of books specially prepared for school use. This is the most extended list of 
this class of books published, and is being strengthened by the addition of new titles each year. 
pages; well printed, with strong attractive covers. 
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Reynard the Fox 


‘Retold by Susie XX Best 





F. A OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 














FIRST YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*6 Fairy Stories of the Moon 
*27 Eleven Fables from Asop 
*28 More Fabies from Atsop 
“29 Indiau Myths—Bushk 
*r40 Nursery ‘Tales—Zaylor 
*288 Primer from Fableland—Magutre 
*220 Fables and Tales from Africa 
Nature 
*1 Little Plant People—Part I 
*2 Little Plant People—Part II 
*30 Story of a Sunbeain—A/iller 
*31 Kitty Mittens and Her Friends 
History 
*32 Patriotic Stories—Reiter 
Literature 
“104 Mother Goose Reader—Fazon 
*228 First Term Primer—AJ/aguire 
*230 Rhyine and Jingle Reader for 
Beginners—Fazon 
*245 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, 
Other Old Time Stories 
| SECOND YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Other Stories from Andersen 
*34 Stories from Grimm—7aylor 
*26 Little Red Riding Hood—Rezter 
*37 Jack and the Beaustalk—erzter 
*38 Adventuresof a Brownie 


Nature and Industry 

*3 Little Workers (Aniinal Stories) 
*39 Little Wood Friends—Mayne 
*40o Wings and Stings—Hali/fax 

*41 Story of Wool—Mayne 

*42 Bird Stories from the Poets 
History and Biography 

*42 Story ofthe Mayflower—McCale 
*45 Boyhoodof Washington—ferler 
*204 Boyhood of Lincoln—ezter 


Literature 

*72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 

*152 Child’s Garden of Verses— 
Stevenson 

*206 Picture Study Stories for Little 
Children—Cranston 

*220 Story of the Christ Child 

*262 Four Little Cotton-Tails—Smz/h 

#268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter—Smz1th 





and 


*269 Four Little Cotton-Tails at 
Play—Smith 
*270 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 


Vacation—Smith 
#290 Fuzz in Japan —A Child-Life 
Reader—Mag uire 
*300 Four Little Bushy-Tails—Smith 
*201 Patriotic Bushy ‘lails—Smith 
*302 Tinkle Bell and Other Stories— 
Smith s 
*303 The Rainbow Fairy—Smith 
*308 Story of Peter Rabbit—Potter 
*317 More Stories of the The Three 
Bears—Clark 
*318 More Stories of the Three Pigs 
THIRD YEAR 
Fables and Myths 
*46 Puss in Boots and Cinderella 
*47 Greek Myths—Alingensmith 
*48 Nature Myths—Metcalfe 
*so Reynard the Fox—Sest 


| ' 


*1o2 Thumbelina and Dream Stories 
| *146 Sleeping Beauty and Other 
| Stories 


174 Sun Myths—fezter 
175 Norse Legends, I—Rezter 
176 Norse Legends, Il—Aezter 


| *177 Legends of the Rhineland 
| *282 Siegfried, The Lorelei, and 
Other Rhine Legends—A/cCahe 


*289 The Snow Man, The Little Fir- 
Tree and Other Stories 
*292 East of the Sun and West of 
the Moon, and Other Stories 
Nature and Industry 
*49 Buds, Stems and Fruits—Mayne 
*51 Story of Flax—J/ayne 
*52 Story of Glass—Hanson 
*53 Story ofa Little Water Drop— 
Mayne 
*133 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—PartI. Story of Teaand 
the ‘eacup—Kirby 
*135 Little People of the Hills (Dry 
Air aud Dry Soil Plants)—Chase 
*137 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Part II. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt—Kirby 
*138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—Pait III. Story of Rice, 
Currants aud Honey—Kirby 
*203 Little Plaut People of 
Waterways—Chase 
History and Biography 
*4 Story of Washington—Rezter 
*7 Story of Longfellow—McCadbe 
*2 Story of the Pilgrims—fowers 


the 





Price 7 Cents per Copy 


extra. 12 or more copies sent PREP 


dozen or $7.00 per hundred. ORDER BY NUMBER. 











below as to the one to which they are assigned. 


*44 Famous Early Americans 
(Smith, Standish, Penn)—Bush 
*54 Story of Columbus—McCadbe 
55 Story of Whittier—/cCabe 
57 Story of Louisa M.Alcott—Bush 
*sq Story ofthe Boston Tea Party 
*oo Children of the Northland 
*64 Child Life in the Colonies— I 
(New Amsterdam)—Zaker 
*65 Child Life in the Colonies—II 
(Peunusylvania)—Baker 
*66 Child Life in the Colonies—III 
(Virginia)—Baker 
*68 Stories of the Revolution—I 
(Kthan Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys)—McCabe 
*69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Around Philadelphia)—McCabe 
*70 Stories of the Revolution — III 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox) 
*132 Story of Franklin—Faris 
*164 The Little Brown Baby and 
Other Babies 
*165 Gemila,the Child of the Des- 
ert, and Some of Her Sisters 
*166 Louise on the Rhine and iu Her 
New Hoine, (Vos. 164, 165,766 are 
the stories from “Seven Little 
Ststers” by Jane Andrews) 
*167 Famous Artists — I — Landseer 
and Bouheur—Cyranston 


Literature 


*35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
58 Selections from Alice 

Phoebe Cary 

*67 ‘The Story of Robinson Crusoe 

*71 Selections from Hiawatha (for 
3rd, 4th and sth Grades) 

*227 Our Auimal Friends and How 
to Treat Them 

*233 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 
I—Primary—/axon 

*32t The Adventures of the Rabbity 
suns—Moore 

*322 The Wise Frog and Other 
Stories—Knapp 


FOURTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 
*75 Story of Coal—McKane 
*76 Story of Wheat—Halifax 
+77 Story of Cotton—Brown 
*134 Conquestsof Little Plant People 
“136 Peepsinto Bird Nooks-I—McFee 
"181 Stories of the Stars—McFee 
*205 Eyes and No Eyes and The 
Three Giants—Aiken and Marcet 
History and Biography 
*s Story of Lincoln—Rezter 
*56 Indian Children Tales—Bush 
*78 Stories of the Backwoods 
*7g A Little New England Viking 
*S1 Story of De Soto—Hatfeld 
*S2 Story of Daniel Boone—Retter 
*83 Story of Printing—A/cCabe 
*84 Story of David Crockett—Retter 
*85 Story of Patrick Henry 
*86 American Inventors — I (Whit- 
ney and Fulton)—farzs 
*87 American Inventors—II (Morse 
aud Edison)—/aris 
*88 American Naval Heroes (Jones, 
Perry, Farragut)—Bush 
*8g Fremont and Kit Carson—/xudd 
*gt Story of Kugene Field—McCadbe 
*178 Story of Lexington and Bunker 
Hill—Baker 
"182 Story of Joan of Arc—McFee 
*207 Famous Artists—II—Reynolds 
and Murillo— Cranston 
*243 Famous Artists — III— Millet 
#248 Makers of European History 
Literature 


*go Fifteen Selections from Long- 
fellow— (Village Blacksmith, 
Children’s Hour, and others) 

*95 Japanese Myths and Legends 

*103 Stories from the Old Testament 


and 


*111 Water Babies (Abridged}— 
Kingsley 
*159 Little Lame Prince (Cond.) 


Mulock 

*171 Tolmi of the Treetops—-Grimes 

#172 Labuthe Little Lake Dweller 

*173 Tara of the Tents—Grimes 

*195 Night Before Christmas and 
Other Christmas Poems and 
Stories (Any Grade) 

*201 Alice’s First Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carroli 

*202 Alice’s Further Adventures in 
Wonderland—Carvroll 

*256 Kolo the Cave Boy—Grimes 

*257 Kwasa the Cliff Dweller-Grimes 

*291 Voyage to Lilliput (Abridged) 

*293 Hansel and Grettel, and Pretty 
Goldilocks 

*304 Story-Lessons inEveryday Man- 
ree gy | 

*312 Legends from Mauy Lands— 
Bailey 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


in strong paper covers. 
Postage 1 cent per copy 
D at 84 cents per 





*314 The Enchanted Bugle and Other 
Stories—Bailey 
*401 Adventures of Pinocchio— 
Collodi (Double Number —12c 
Paper, 18c limp cloth) 
FIFTH YEAR 
Nature and Industry 
*92 Animal Life inthe Sea—Reiter 
*93 Story of Silk—Avown 
*94 Story of Sugar—Rezter 
#96 What We Drink (Tea, Coffee 
and Cocoa)—Brown 
*139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—II 
210 Snowdrops and Crocuses 
*240 Story of King Corn—Cooley 
263 The Sky Family—Dention 
*280 Making of the World—Herndon 
*281 Buildersof the World—Herndon 
*283 Stories of Time—Bush 
History and Biography 
*16 Explorations of the Northwest 
*80 Story of the Cabots—McBride 
*97 Stories of the Norsemen — 
Hanson 
*98 Story of Nathan Hale—McCabe 
*99 Story of Jefferson—McCabe 
100 Story of Bryant—McFee 
*1or Story of Robert E.Lee—McKane 
105 Story of Canada—McCade 
*106 Story of Mexico—McCabe 
*107 Story of Robert L. Stevenson 
110 Story of Hawthorne—McFee 


Introduction Offer 


We do not send out.free 
samples but for 84 Cents we 
we will send, postpaid, your 
choice of any twelve of the 
Instructor Literature Series 
7 Cent edition with the un- 
derstanding that if they are 
not found satisfactory they 
may be returned at once and 
your 84 Cents will be re- 
funded, plus postage for their 
return. 














112 Biographical Stories — Haw- 
thorne 
*141 Story of Grant—McKane 
*144 Story of Steam—McCabe 
*145 Story of McKinley—McBride 
157 Story of Dickens—Smith 
*179 Story of the Flag—Baker 
*185 Story of the First Crusade 
190 Story of Father Hennepin 
191 Story of La Salle—McBride 
*217 Story of Florence Nightingale 
*218 Story of Peter Cooper—McFee 
*219 Little Stories of Discovery 
232 Story of Shakespeare—Grames 
*265 Four Little Discoverers in Pana- 
ma—Bush 
274 Stories from Grandfather’s 
Chair— Hawthorne 
*275 When Plymouth Colony Was 
Young—Bush 
*287 Life in Colonial Days 
Literature 
*8 King of the 
—Ruskin 
*9 The Golden Touch—Hawthorne 
*61 Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
*108 History in Verse (Sheridan’s 
Ride, Independence Bell, etc.) 
*113 Little Daffydowndilly and Other 
Stories—Hawthorne 
*180 Story of Aladdin and of Ali 
Baba—Lewzs 
*183 A Dog of Flanders—De la Ramee 
*184 The Nurnberg Stove—LaRamee 
*186 Heroes from King Arthur 
194 Whittier’s Poems—Selected 
*199 Jackanapes—Zwing 
*200 The Child of Urbino—Za Ramee 
*208 Heroes of Asgard—Selectious 
*212 Stories of Robin Hood—Sush 
*234 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
{I—Intermediate—Faxon 
*244 What Happened at the Zoo, 
and Other Stories—Bailey 
*250 At the Back of the North Wind. 
Selection from—Macdonaid 
*255 Chinese Fables aud Stories 
*309 Monithe Goat Boy—Spyri 
*313 In Nature’s Fairyland—Bailey 
SIXTH YEAR 


Nature and Industry 

*1o9 Gifts of the Forest (Rubber, 
Cinchona, Resins, etc.)—McFee 

249 Flowers and Birdsof Illinois 

*298 Story of Leather—W. M. Peirce 

“299 Story of Iron—J, Gordon Ogden 


Golden River 


Limp Cloth Covered Edition 


covers, extra strong and durable, at 12 cents per copy, $1.44 
hundred, prepaid. Order by number, specifying limp cloth binding. 


Geography 

*114 Great European Cities—I (Lon- 
don and Paris)—Sush 

*115 Great European  Cities—II 
(Rome and Berlin)—Bush 

*168 Great European’ Cities—III 
(St. Petersburg and Constanti- 
nople)—Bush 

*246 What I Saw os Papen Oe 

*247 The Chineseand Their Country 

*285 Story of Panama and the Canal 


Agricultural 
*271 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book I. Horses and 
Cattle—Plumd 
*272 Simple Lessons in Animal Hus- 
bandry—Book II. Sheep and 
Swine—Plumb 
History and Biography 
*73 Four Great Musicians—Bush 
*74 Four More Great Musicians 
*116 Old English Heroes (Alfred, 
Richard the Lion-Hearted, ‘The 
Black Prince)—Bush 
*117 Later English Heroes (Crom- 
well, Wellington, Gladstone) 
*160 Heroes of the Revolution 
*163 Stories of Courage—Bush 
187 Lives of Webster and Clay 
*188 Story of Napoleon—Bush 
*189 Stories of Heroism—Bush 
*197 Story of Lafayette—Aush 
*198 Story of Roger Williams 
*209 Lewis and Clark Expedition 
*224 Story of William ‘Tell—Hallock 
*253 Story of the Aeroplane 
*266 Story of Belgium—Grifis 
267 Story of Wheels—Bush 
*286 Story of Slavery — Booker 7, 
Washington 
*310 Story of Frances Willard—Bab- 
cock 
Stories of the States 
508 Story of Florida—Bauskett 
509 Story of Georgia— Derry 
511 Story of Illinois—Smith 
512 Story of Indiana—Clem 
513 Story of lowa—McFee 
515 Story of Kentucky—Eudsank 
520 Story of Michigan—Skinner 
521 Story of Minnesota—Skinner 
523 Story of Missouri—Prerce 
*525 Story of Nebraska—J/ears 
“528 Story of NewJersev-Hutchinson 
*533 Story of Ohio—Galbreath 
*536 Story of Penusylvania—March 
*s540 Story of Tennessee—Overall 
542 Story of Utah— Young 
*s46 Story of West Virginia-Shawkey 
547 Story of Wisconsin—Skinner 
Literature 
*1o The Snow Image—Hawthorne 
*11 Rip Van Winkle—/rving 
*12 Legend of Sleepy Hollow-/ruing 
*22 Rab and His Frieuds—Brown 


*24 Three Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne + 
#25 The Miraculous Pitcher—Haw- 


thorne 
*26 The Minotaur—Hawihorne 
*118 A Tale of the White Hills and 
Other Stories—Hawthorne 
*119 Bryant’s ‘rhanatopsis, 
Other Poems 
*120 Ten Selections from Longfel- 
low— (Paul Revere’s Ride, The 
Skeleton in Armor, and others) 
*121 Selections from Holmes (‘The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay, Old 
Ironsides, and Other Poeins) 
*122 The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
161 The Great Carbuncle, Mr. 
Higginbotham’s Catastrophe, 
Snowflakes—Hawthorne 
162 The Pygmies—Hawthorne 
*211 The Golden Fleece—Hawtho1 ne 
*222 Kingsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
I. The Story of Perseus 
*223 Kiugsley’s Greek Heroes—Part 
II. ‘The Story of Theseus 
*225 Tennyson's Poems—Selected 
226 A Child’s Dream ofa Star, and 
Other Stories—Dickens 
229 Responsive Bible Readings 
“258 The Pilgrim’s Progress 
(Abridged)—Simons 
*264 The Story of Don Quixote-Bush 
“277 Thrift Stories—Benyj. Franklin 
and Others 
*284 Storyof Little Nell (Condensed 
from Dickens)—Smith 
*294 The Dragon’s Teeth—Hawthorne 
*295 The Gentle Boy—Hawthorne 
SEVENTH YEAR 
Literature 
*13 Courtship of Miles Standish 
*14 Evangeline—Long fellow + 
*15 Snowbound—Whiittier + 
*20 The Great Stone Face, Rillfrom 


and 





the Town Pump—Hawthorne 


Main Office, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


It contains, in addition to many 


Each book has 32 or more ; 
They include Fables and Myths, Nature, Biography, History, Geography, 
Industries, Literature. The grading is necessarily elastic and many titles are equally as well suited to the grade above and 
This is particularly true of the titles in the second, third and fourth 
grades, and those in the fifth and higher grades are, for the most part, equally suited to pupils of any of the higher grades. 
The titles indicated by an asterisk (*) in the 


following list are supplied also in limp cloth == 
per dozen or $12.00 per 
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123 Selections from Wordsworth 
(Ode on ago o We are 
Seven, To the Cuckoo, etc.) 

124 Selections from Shelley and 
Keats 

125 Selections from The Merchant 
of Venice 


| 
*147 Story of King om ae as told 


by Tennyson—Aalloc 
*149 The Man Without a Country 
—Hale + 
*192 Story of Jean Valjean—Grames 
*193 Selections fromthe Sketch Book 
—/rving 
196 The Gray Champion-Hawthorne 
213 Poems of ‘thomas Moore—Sel, 
214 More Selections from thie 
Sketch Book—/rving 
*216 Lamb’s ‘Tales 
peare—Part I— Tempest, Mer- 
chant of Venice, Macbeth 
*231 The Oregon ‘Trail (Condensed 
from Parkman)—Grames 
*235 Poems Worth Knowiug—Book 
Il1I—Grammar—Fazon 
*238 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 


artI 
*239 Lamb’s Adventures of Ulysses 


—Part 
*241 Story of the Iliad — Church 


(Cond.) 
*242 Story of the Ajneid — Church 
(Cond 


*251 Story of Languageand Litera- 
ture—Hezlig 

*252 The Battle of Waterloo—Hugo 

*254 Storyof “The Talisman” (Con- 
densed from Scott) — Weekes 

*259 The Last of the Mohicans 
(Cond. from Cooper)— Weekes 

*260 Oliver Twist (Condensed from 

. Dickens)—Hetlig 

*261 Selected Tales of a WaysideInn 
—Long fellow 

*296 Uncle Tom’s Cabin (Condensed 
from Stowe)—Simons 

*297 Story of David Copperfield (Con- 
densed from Dickens)—Heilig 

*307 The Chariot Race— Wallace 

*311 Story of Jerusalem—Heilig 

*315 Story of Armenia—Heilig 

*216 Lamb’s Tales from Shakes- 
peare —Part Il— Hamlet, Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream 

Nature 


*278 Mars and Its Mysteries—W/son 
*279 The True Story of the Mau in 
the Moon— Wilson 


EIGHTH YEAR 


*17 Enoch Arden—7Zennyson t¢ 
*18 Vision of Sir Launfal—Lowell t 
*19g Cotter’s Saturday Night-Burnst 
*23 ‘The Deserted Village-Goldsmith 
*126 Rime of the Ancient Mariuer ¢ 
*127 Gray’s Elegy and Other Poems 
*128 Speeches of Lincoln 
#129 Julius Cesar—Selections 
130 Heury the VIII—Selections 
131 Macbeth—Selections 
*142 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
CantoI + 
143 Building of the Ship aud Other 
Poems—Long fellow 
148 Horatius, Ivry, The Armada— 
Macaulay 
*150 Bunker Hill Address — Selec- 
tions from Adains and Jeffer- 
son Oration—Webster f 
*151 The Gold Bug—/oe 
*153 Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems—BSyron + 
*154 Scott’s Lady of the Lake— 
Canto II + 
155 Rhoecus and Other Poems— 
Lowell ¢ : 
156 Edgar Allan Poe — 7 al 
and selected poems—Lin 
*158 Washington’s Farewell Address 
and Other Papers t 
169 Abram Joseph Ryan—Biogra- 
phy and selected poems—Smith 
170 Paul H. Hayne — jad 
and selected poems—Lin 
215 Life of Samuel 
Macaulay + 


*221 Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— | 


Addison + 


*236 Poems Worth Kuowing—Book | 


IV—Advanced—Faxon 
237 Lay of the Last Miustrel—In- 
troduction and Canto I—Scott ¢ 
*276 Landing of the Pilgrims (Ora- 
tion)— Webster 
*305 Wee Willie Winkie—Kipling 
*306 Howe’s Masquerade-Hawthorne 
*402 Ivanhoe (Condensed from Scott) 
Myers — (Double Number = 12c 
paper, 18c limp cloth é 
+These have biographical sketch of 
authoz, with tntroduction or explan- 
atory notes. 
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Wonderful — 
Christmas Offer 


Send for this rich looking gold filled Combination 
Watch-Bracelet today. You will find it to be a 
$10.00 value. Has adjusted 7-jeweled movement, 
the case being gold-filled and warranted to wear 10 
years. It isastem-wind and stem-set model and 
jt looks like a very expensive watch. The picture 
shows you what a handsome model it is and the 
gold dial adds to its attractiveness. The bracelet 
is flexible and will fit any wrist, so you need not 
hesitate to order on account of. size. It is sent 
direct to you, as pictured, in a velvet and silk-lined 
box. Each watch is examined before leaving the 
factory and you will find them perfect time-pieces. 


Don’t Hesitate! Our Money-Back 
Guarantee Protects You 


So positive are we that you will be delighted 
with your watch that we ABSOLUTELY GUAR- 
ANTEE to refund your money if you are not satis- 
fied after examination ; therefore, do not hesitate 
toorder. Send no money. Just rush your name 
and aoa Your watch w' 4, 
be t by return prepaid mi: wal 
and pacliveted right to your door | Send for big Free 

the post. | Catalogue of other 


jewelry bargains. 











f val 
if you are not entirely leased 
after examination, return y: 
watch and we will refund cont money, every cent of it, 


EMPIRE CITY MFG. CO. 
Dept. 183, 138 5th Ave., New York 

















The little matter of 15c will bring 
you the Pathfinder thirteen weeks 
on trial. The Pathfinder is acheerful 


illustrated weekly, published at the 


Nation’s center, for people every- 
where; eS wor home pa- 
per thet te the story of the 
world’s a. in an interesting, 


Will b in understandable way. Now in its 29th 
rl Ig year. This splendid National week- 
ly supplies a ——. want; it costs 

but $1 a year. If you want to know 

ll what is going on in the world, this is 

your means, If you want a paper in 
fromthe. your home which is reliable and 
wenn if you would appreciate a 

paper which puts everything 
a, strongly, briefly, en- 
ningly—here it is. 
ienaid serial and short 
stories and miscellany. The 
Question Box Answers YOUR 
questions and is a mine of 
information. Send 15c to show 
pn you might like such a 
per, and we will send the 






Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks, The 15c does 
not repay us, but we are glad toinvest in newfriends. 
The Pathfinder, 282 Langdon Sta., Washington, D.C. 











HEAVEN and HELL 


ide book of 632 wage, or any 
of the following works of 
Swedenborg, printed in large 
type on good paper, well 
bound in stiff paper covers, 
will be sent prepaid on receipt 
of 15 cents per book: 


Divine Providence....+.--ss++0+- +eeeeee+629 pp. 
The Four Serena ceasseereveoneesss; % 
Divine Love and Wisdom.......+.e0+++-618 pp. 
THE ANERICAN SWEDENBORG PRINING AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 

Room 745, 3 West 29th Street, New York 




















A DOLLAR AND A:HALF 


1s 1Sc south and west of Denve 
BRINGS YOUR INDIVIDUAL STATIONERY TO YOU 


Box No. 1—96 double sheets 54 x 614, fine 
linen finish, 48 envelopes to match, 50 calling 
cards, your name and address PRINTED in 
Old English. not over four lines. All tied with 
et ribbon, in gift box, postpaid. Print name and 





ond “ ¢ in stamps you get individual Stationery Box No. 2 PRINTED 
with sour mame and address, not over 4 lunes; 200 sheets 54> x 8! of 6x7, 

Wenvclopes. 5c extsa West or South of Denves. State size desired. 

Order today! 

Order by Number Agents Wanted 


ANDERSON STATIONERY COMPANY 


Department t $1 DERSON, INDIANA 


Book on Destroying Hair 


wears Book by Prof. Hayes D., late of Woman's 
eh follege, Chicago Golis; oo sh “Phar rmacy, ete. Tells 
nd of superfluous hair and facial sisigurements. 
“send 83 stamps for descriptive matte 





Rew techni” 


Yep. Fell, RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING cO., Sivesuite, k. I 








Answers to Queries 
(Continued from page 77) 


during a year. 2. The diameter of 
Betelgeuse was determined by means 
of an astronomical device called the 
interferometer, perfected recently by 
Prof. A. A. Michelson of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Consult the Index 
and file of the New York Times for 
references to this invention and an 
explanation of the method employed. 

Have any of the attempts at communism in 
America been successful ?—Illinois. 

The Amana Society, with headquar- 
ters at Amana, Iowa, holding to the 
religious doctrine of direct inspiration, 
was founded in Germany in 1714 and 
came to America in 1843. After 
numerous migrations settlement was 
made in Iowa in 1855 and in 1858 the 
Amana Society was incorporated on 
communist principles which have been 
maintained since with general satis- 
faction. The present membership of 
the society is about two thousand. It 
holds more than 25,000 acres of land 
with seven small villages in which are 
located a number of mills and fac- 
tories. The only other communistic 
societies in America that may be called 
successful at present are composed of 
Shakers who have some fifteen so- 
cieties in different states, the largest 
being at Mt. Lebanon, N. Y. 


1. What is the average annual rainfall of the 
world? 2. What is the highest rainfall ever 
recorded? 3. What place has the highest aver- 
age annual rainfall and where is the lowest? 


1. 36 inches. 2. The highest annual 
rainfall ever recorded is 905 inches. 
This amount fell in the Khasi hills, 
near the northeast corner of the Bay 
of Bengal, in 1861. At this same place, 
it is recorded that 150 inches fell in 
five days. 3. Khasi hills have an 
average annual rainfall of 610 inches. 
Rain seldom falls on the coast of Peru, 
in the valley of the Lower Colorado 
River, and in the Sahara and Gobi 
deserts. 

What is the origin of the following: (1) 
Tweedledum and _ tweedledee, (2) The Wander- 
ing Jew, (3) Mutual Admiration Society ?— 
Subscriber. 

1. This was a phrase used by John 
Byron in a treatise dealing with the 
feud between the musicians, Handel 
and Bononcini. 2. A legend of Christ’s 
crucifixion states that as he was bear- 
ing the cross he wished to stop and rest 
near a Jew’s house but the Jew drove 
him away, and as a punishment the 
Jew was condemned to wander on the 
earth without finding a grave until 
Christ should return. 3. This was a 
name originally given to the Societe 
d’Observation Medicale of Paris. It 
is used in English literature to desig- 
nate those writers or others in a group 
who compliment each other and admire 
each other’s works. 

Where can one secure the complete works of 
Eugene Field ?—New York, 

It is probable that some of Field’s 
writing, done for newspapers as part 
of the day’s work, is not to be had in 
book form. Charles Scribner’s Sons 
(New York) publish the ‘Sabine 
Edition” of Field’s Works (12 vols. 
subscription, $18.00) and also a com- 
plete edition of his Poems ($2.00). 

1. How many national parks are there in the 
United States, what are the names of the parks 
and where are they located? 2. How large are 
the different parks ?—Wyoming. 

1. There are eighteen national parks 
in the United States proper, in addi- 
tion to Mount McKinley Park in Alas- 
ka and Hawaiian Park in the Hawaiian 
Islands. Those in United States prop- 
er are: Hot Springs in Arkansas; Yel- 
lowstone in Wyoming; Yosemite, Se- 
quoia, General Grant, and Lassen in 
California; Casa Grande Ruin and 
Grand Canyon in Arizona; Mount 
Rainier in Washington; Crater Lake in 
Oregon; Wind Cave in South Dakota; 
Sully’s Hill in North Dakota; Mesa 
Verde and Rocky Mountain in Colora- 
do; Platt in Oklahoma; Glacier in 
Montana; Lafayette in Maine; Zion in 
Utah. 2. The parks range in size from 
Casa Grande Ruin, containing three- 
quarters of a square mile, to Yellow- 
stone, containing 3,348 square miles. 
Mount McKinley contains 2,200 square 
miles, Glacier 1,534, Yosemite 1,125, 
and Grand Canyon 958. 
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| Posed. by Anna Q. 

Nilsson. in “Venus 
} in the East” a 
Paramount Motion 
Picture. Miss Nils 
son 7s one of many 
lovely women “in 
pictures’ who use 
and endorse In- 
agramn’s Milkweed 
Cream for proper 
care of the com- 
plexion. 


As the focus of hundreds of critical eyes— 
are you at perfect ease ? 


iu may happen to you at any time—an exclusive therapeutic property that actu- 
entrance into the brilliantly lighted ally “tones up’’—revitalizes—the slug- 
theater, where you suddenly find your- _ gis! tissues of the skin. Applied regu- 
self unavoidably the center of all eyes. nae, it heals and Le cngoe - skin cells, 
soothes away redness and roughness, 
How satisfying then if you can be abso- —anishes slightimperfections. Used faith- 
lutely confident of your fresh, clear com- fully 3 will hel ragga pal: 
lexion ow reassuring if you can be west Ashen ht cabtels qeclorah gel 
Pp ° complexion that is beyond reproach. 
certain that your skin is free from un- 
sightly blemishes, that it glows with Go to your druggist today and purchase 
radiant health. a jar of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream in the 
fifty-cent or the one dollar size. Begin 
at once to make your complexion as 
beautiful as it should be. It will mean 
so much to you. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM Co. 
Established 1885 
65 Tenth Street, Detroit, Michigan 


Send usa dime for 
Ingram’s Beauty 
Purse containing 
samplesof ingram's 
Milkweed Cream, 
Ingram’s Rouge, 
Ingram’s Velveola 
Souveraine Face 
Powder, an eide) 

down powder pad, 
ond samples of our 
other leading 


Toilet-Aids, 


You can gain the confidence that comes 
from a charming complexion, just as thou- 
sands of of gayi women have, if you 
begin today to use Ingram’s Milkweed 
Cream regularly. 


Ingram’s Milkweed: Cream does more 
than the ordinary face cream. It has an 


Ingiams 


Milkweed 
Cream 

















Pi regulation 


Then 


you have a 


atlas middy 


The Middy that Rolls Up 
and Buttons 


OR the teacher and for her pupils the new Paul Jones 

“Two-in-one”’ middy assures a neater and more convenient 
blouse. More convenient because when she needs it—it is a full 
length regulation middy for gymnasium. Neater, because, with- 
out pinning and bunching it rolls up and buttons at the waist, 
blousing in the new style, for classroom wear. 


Paul Jones Garments are guaranteed both as to workmanship, 
material and color. 


vour stores, write to us 


If you cannot find this new middy at 
book and tell you 


and we will send you our attractive style 
where your order can be filled. 


Dept. J. MORRIS & CO., INC. Baltimore, Md. 


PAUL JONES 
‘‘Two-in-One”’ MIDDIES 
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A Set of Books That Will Increase 
Your Efficiency and Earning Power 


A NEW ENLARGED EDITION OF PRACTICAL 
METHODS, AIDS AND DEVICES FOR TEACHERS 


The Most Practical 
and Helpful Set 
of Methods Books 
Ever Prepared for 


Teachers . 





Subjects 
Treated 


VOLUME I 


Reading 
Spelling 
Geography 
Hygiene 
Physical 
Education 
Arithmetic 
Language 
History 
Picture Study 
Gymnastics 
and Games 
Exercises and 











We have just published a new enlarged edition of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices:for Teach- 
Several new departments and special features have been added making the books more usable 
and helpful than ever before. 

In the production of this set of books our chief aim has been to make them of the greatest pos- 
sible value and helpfulness to teachers in grade and rural schools and to offer them at a price so 
reasonable and on terms so easy that any teacher would be enabled to procure them. 

That we have achieved our aim is indicated by the fact that more than 50,000 sets of previous edi- 
tions have been sold and we hear nothing but words of praise from those who are using them. 

Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers covers every branch of school work. Each sub- 
ject is treated in the most practical and helpful manner possible and the teacher can turn to any 
department in full confidence of being able to find just the material needed for her_use. 

The cost of this set of books to you in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instruc- 
tor-Primary Plans is only about THREE AND ONE-THIRD CENTS A DAY FOR EIGHT 
MONTHS. Read our Offer and Guarantee below. 


PRICES AND EASY TERMS 


of the two volume set of Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers 
in combination with a year’s subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans is $8.00 payable $1.00 with the order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the next succeeding 
Teachers who prefer to remit in one payment with order are allowed a discount of 


ers. 


The Special Price 





seven months. 


50 cents, making the net cash price $7.50. 


The Price of the Books 


| MetHons,AtnsawoDEvicts 


Drills 
VOLUME Il 
Agriculture 
Story Telling 
Drawing 
Seat Work Volumes 
—— Each 9x12 
cience 
Manual Arts Inches 
Citizenship aaa 
Nature Study Bound in 
Dramatization 
Writing Full Baby 
Recitations Seal Keratol 
Plays and | 576 Pages iz with Gold 
Exercises ‘ ; 
Over 500 Illustrations Stamping 





payment in full with order making the net cash price $6.00. 


GUARANTEE 


Every order for 
Practical Methods, 
Aids and Devices for 
Teachers is accepted 
under an_ absolute 
guarantee that if the 
books are not satisfac- 
tory to the purchaser 
in every sense and 
we are notified to this 
effect within ten days 
of their delivery, we 
will refund at once 
the money advanced 
and give instructions 
for the return of the 
books at our expense. 


FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
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Use order blank below. 

is $6.50 payable $1.50 with order and $1.00 on the 15th of each of the 
next succeeding five months. A discount of 50 cents is allowed for 
Use order blank below. 








F. A. OWEN PUB. CO., Dansville, N. Y. Date..... occcces 19.... 
You may ship (all charges prepaid) to my address given below 
Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers, complete in two 
volumes, and enter or extend my subscription to Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans for one year. I have indicated by a check mark (x) in 
one of the squares below the manner in which payment is to be made. 
C] I am enclosing $1.00 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding seven months, making a total of $8.00. 

C] I am enclosing herewith the net combination cash price of $7.50. 

In accordance with your guarantee it is understood that if these books are 
not satisfactory to me in every sense, I am to notify you by letter within ten 
days from their receipt, and that in that event you will give me instructions 
for their return, at your expense, and that when returned the sum enclosed 
herewith will be immediately refunded to me and my subscription cancelled. 


If the Books Alone Are Ordered inticte Py a check mark (x) 


in one of the squares below 
the mannerin which payment is to be made. 
im Iam enclosing $1.50 herewith and will remit $1.00 on the 15th of each 
of the next succeeding five months, making a total of $6.50. 
C] I am enclosing herewith the net cash price of $6.90. 

















AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Just for Fun 


“Who was Shylock, Aunt Ethel?” 
“My dear! And you go to Sunday 
School and don’t know that!” 


Yeast—Why does that fellow walk on 
the railroad tracks? The train might 
come along and kill him. Crimsonbeak 
—yYes, but I suppose the poor fellow is 
afraid of the automobiles. 


Judy—Will ye give me yer promise, 
Dennis, that ye’ll love me foriver? Den- 
nis—Sure, an’ Oi’d like to do that same 
Judy, but Oi’m hardly of the opinion 
that Oi’ll lasht as long as that. 


The teacher of the first and second 
year pupils was recently talking to 
them about the neighbors. Wondering 
if they understood the meaning, she 
asked, “Who are the neighbors?” A 
little fellow of five waved his hand with 
so much vehemence that she questioned 
him. He rose, and said promptly, “The 
neighbors are the people that live close 
by you and borrow of you, and you bor- 
row of them.” 


“Oh, the fool and his money are soon 
parted,” said Slithers, sententiously. 
“That’s all right,” said Blobbs, “but the 
thing that I can’t make out is where in 
thunder the fools get all the money 
they are parted from.” 


“You waste too much paper,” said the 
Editor. “But how can I economize?” 
“By writing on both sides.” “But you 
won’t accept stories written on both 
sides of the sheet.” “No, but you’d 
save paper just the same.” 


Father (to Sammy, coming home in 
a bedraggled condition)—Great Scott! 
how you look! Sammy—Yes, Pa, I fell 
in a mud hole. Father—What! and 
with your new pants on? Sammy— 
Yes, I didn’t have time to take them off. 


“Now that we are engaged,” she said, 
“of course I can’t call you Mr. Parkin- 
son; and even Sebastian seems too long 
and formal. Haven’t you any short pet 
name?’ “Well,” replied the happy 
Parkinson, “the fellows at college used 
to—er—call me ‘Pie-face.’ ” 


Scott—Say, old man, I’m stuck on a 
quotation. Who was it said: “A horse! 
A horse! My kingdom for a horse!” 
Mott—I thought everyone knew where 
that came from. That’s what Absalom 
said when his horse ran under the tree 
— him hanging by the hair to a 
imb. 


A LESSON IN ECONOMY 

“My boy,” said the old man, kindly, 
as he poked his head through the back 
parlor doorway about 11 p, m., where 
his prospective son-in-law, Charles, sat 
courting Eliza with the gas turned on 
full force, “are you aware that the 
moon is shining brightly this evening? 
Just see,” and the old man turned the 
gas out. “Just observe, my boy, how 
the moon’s yellow rays light up this 
room. Truly it is a glorious spectacle. 
But come with me a moment; I have 
something in the cellar which I wish to 
show you.” 

Then the old man took his bull’s-eye 
lantern and led the way down the cellar 
stairs, closely followed by Charles. 

“My boy,” said he softly, as they 
reached the cellar, “I know you love 
Eliza with all the strength of your no- 
ble heart, and you love to meet her of- 
ten, and let me say that I have no ob- 
jection whatever to your doing so; I 
simply requested your presence in this 
cellar that I might give you a much- 
needed and useful lesson in economy. 

“Observe, young man, the little box 
over in that corner.” ; 

Here he turned the light of his bull’s- 
eye full upon the aforesaid box. 

“Well, that’s a gas meter, and every 
time that little pointer whirls round the 
space of that dial it means 2s. 6d. near- 
er the workhouse for me. That’s all, 
Charles. Now we will ascend, and 
hereafter when the moon is shining, you 
will not forget my lesson in economy, 
will you? Remember, my boy, to meet 
her by the moonlight costs nothing, but 
to meter by gaslight is quite another 
affair. Good night, Charles; the moon 
is still shining brightly, I see.” 

Then the old man _ skipped blithely 
up the back stairs to bed. 
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Harding and Coolidge Leaders 
in Thrift 


Both President Harding and Vice 
President Coolidge are men who have 
always practised thrift and economy, 
Habits of thrift have been very instry- 
mental in enabling them to attain the 
positions of power and influence they 
hold to-day. 

From typesetter and pressman in a 
small newspaper office to influential 
editor of a large and prominent daily 
marks one step in the advance of Pres. 
ident Harding. He took a small news. 
paper and by brains and capital built 
it up year after year until it became 
the most influential in that part of the 
state. His advance from editor to 
Senator and from Senator to President 
resulted from practice of the same prin- 
ciples. 

Vice President Coolidge is a plain 
New Englander—plain in speech, man- 
ner, dress, habits and tastes. Over the 
mantel of his Northhampton home this 
inscription hung for years: 

“A wise old owl lived in an oak, 

The more he saw the less he spoke, 

The less he spoke the more he 

heard— 

Why can’t we be like that old bird!” 

When elected Governor of Massa- 
chusetts he did not abandon his modest 
residence consisting of half of a double 
house in Northampton but took up his 
quarters in a single room in a small 
Boston hotel in the business district, 
returning the hundred-odd miles to his 
home for week ends. 

President Harding and Vice Presi- 
dent Coolidge have lived as Uncle Sam 
wants every American to live—with an 
eye and a mind on the future. Eyes 
and minds will be properly directed if 
they are focused on the Savings move- 
ment of the United States Treasury 
Department—a movement of interest to 
every man, woman and child in Amer- 
ica who will reason that funds accumu- 
lated by the regular purchase of 
Treasury Savings Securities may build 
a successful career. 





Keramic Studio Magazine 


is one of the best assistants to the teacher of art, either in 
public school or private studio. Sample 20c. Syracuse, N.¥. 





The game ‘* Who’’—historical, instructive, entertaining. 
100 cards, 500 questions. Deals with 100 great characters. 
endorsed by educators. 75c. Sun Co., Mohawk, N. Y. 


Wigs, Make-up Materials, 
Wax Noses, Amateur Plays for Lodges, 
Churches and Schools, Catalogue for 10 
Cents. N. Trademore Co., Toledo, Ohio 
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1 F ! 

or Yourself! 
Go Into Business For, Yourself! 
**New System Specialty Candy Factory’’ in your community. We 
furnish everything. Money-makin opportunity unlimited, Either 
men or women. ig Candy B 


jooklet Free. 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 36, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 





and Short Stories. | Experience unnecessary; details free. 
Press Reporting Syndicate, 500 St. Louis, Mo. 


STOMACH TROUBLE 


CURED WITH FOOD. Send postcard for free booklet—- 
‘“*HOW FOODS CURE.” DR. EUGENE CHRISTIAN, 
DEPT. 911, BROADWAY AT 71ST STREET, NEW YORK 


WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


$10 to $100 paid by 48 p dence Course. 














i NoCorr ip 
Details FREE. Producers League, 334 St. Louis, Mo. 
Tells how I made $30 a week 
F ree Booklet evenings home with a small mail 


order business started with $3. Sample and plan 25c. 
Booklet for stamp. ALNI SCOTT, Cohoes, N. Y. 





fie. Sell 
Nova 9 st We 


bores Men 


U. 8) supply Co. Box 92, Greenville, 








DEEP, MELLOW, SOULFUL:-- 
VI LINS ON CRepite” Easy terms for 
brie instruments. Get 
letails lay. 
GUSTAV H. HENNING, 2424 Gaylord St., DENVER, COLORADO 


that will delight your friends. 
Easy to make. Inexpensive. 
| { ( | FTS “Different”! Write today 
for free circular. 
ATHENS FANCYWORK CO., 733 S. Third Ave., lowa City, 2 

WE PAY 836 A WEEK and expenses and giv? 


a Ford Auto to men to introduce poultry and stock 
compounds. Imperial Co., D5, Parsons, Kansas. 


MOVING PICTURE PLAYS. You can write 
W ANT D them. Get Free Book. Special a] 
Offer. COLLEGE. Bx 278, I-61, CHICA 
SONG WRITERS #323£21,22 2242007" 
“SONG WRITERS SECRETS. 
E. HANSON, Room 616, 8810 Broadway, OHICAG0, ILLIS 
ty, 
Seep cher. ite. Ce- 


Inventions Commercialized asm "tsviss: 


Stories, Poems, Plays,etc. are wanted for pub 


ae ie 
Writers ication. LiteraryBureau, N16, Hannibal, Me 
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Actual use shows best what 


[ry one in your school for 10 days, 


Many of the most prominent school boards of the country 


have begun their use of the Miessner piano by ordering just _classes with 


one for trial in the classroom and have been so well pleased 


with it they have sent in large orders for addi- 
tional Miessners. Indeed actual use in the 
classroom shows this to be the ideal instru- 
ment for school music. 

The Miessner is the original small upright 
with full-size 7 octave key board, designed by 
(.H. Jackson, master of piano construction. It 
is built by the Jackson Piano Company, by 
men who give their entire time and study to 
the small piano, in a factory that produces 
nothing but the Miessner. 


Specially adapted to school needs 


A few of scores of repeat 
orders for Miessners from 
Schools: 


First Repeat 
order order 


Chicago, Ill. ........... 4 138 
St. Louis, Mo.......... 1 36 
Minneapolis, Minn. ..... L Se 
Dallas, Texas.......... 1 39 
Schenectady, N. Y....... 1 2f 
UCL Sm | | re 1 12 
Cornell University, N. Y. 1 25 
Duluth, Minn........... 1 12 
Warren, Ohio.......... 1 10 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 1 12 
Akron, Ohio........... 1 21 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa..... 1 10 
Cleveland, Ohio ........ Lt 27 





How much vitality and enthusiasm she can give to her 


the Miessner that would be lost if she were 


half-hidden behind an ordinary bulky piano! 


Piano accompaniment in every 
classroom 


The Miessner is so light that two boys can 
move it from room to room. Thus—especially 
if you have a Miessner on each floor—you can 
easily bring it into the classroom where the 
music is needed. This is so much more efficient 
than marching the class into the room where 
the piano is. 

No piano has a more beautiful, clearer or 
purer tone than the Miessner. It has been 
played in the largest auditoriums and has car- 
ried perfectly to every person in an audience 


The size of the Miessner makes it ideal for classroom use. of 5,000. Yet the special reduced prices given to schools 


The teacher, seated at it, can see her notes and look over the 
top of the instrument directly into the faces of the children. 
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brings the cost of a Miessner down to a sum lower even than 
that of the cumbersome upright. 
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The little piano with the big tone 


Is only 3 feet, 7 inches high; weighs but 384 pounds. 


A richer, fuller tone than costlier, larger instru- 


ments. Costs no‘more than even an ordinary upright piano. Has already proved its worth in school use. 








10 days free trial. Reduced price to schools 


Let us send you a Miessner to try out in your own schoolroom for 
10 days, free. Find out for yourself what a help, what a saving of 
‘ime and trouble the Miessner can be to you. You take no risk in 
trying it, for you may return it at the end of the 10 days if you are 
not entirely satisfied. We pay for the freight both ways. 


Mail the coupon today! Get complete details of our plan that 
enables you to get this remarkable piano, with all its unusual advan- 
tages, at even less cost than an ordinary upright. 








Clip this coupon and mail today 

THE JACKSON PIANO COMPANY 

124 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Send me the Illustrated Miessner Catalog, complete details of 
your 10-day trial offer, and special price to schools to 
NO alae coca te ee ira rel goal eel cis es aig a a Rw oar ei ene Od we al ese Ae WRG SRS 
PRINS wig Sialitia ein se a Aa we Ce RLM e Ke 
POR METRIC ere car are crea aia Bid Bc e GA aT SORE RE eee COM eaN 








THE JACKSON PIANO COMPANY 


124 REED STREET, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Originators. and exclusive manufacturers of small pianos 
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Half the size—Half the weight 

















born of enthusiasm, built on high ideals, usually without the 


M OST great achievements have been the result of inspiration— 
desire for commercial gain as a primary object. 













So it was with the Monogram, W. Otto Miessner’s latest creation, the 
development of an idea which originated with Mr. Miessner in his 
school work as Director of Music. 


Your School Needs the Best 
Jwhtbatebactel Way NS) Simply a good piano isn’t good enough for your school. Get the small piano 


a Te R a | S with the best singing tone. Get the small piano with full-size standard 88 
we O a © note keyboard. Get the small piano which has won national recognition 
and leadership through the superiority of its exclusive features. 


That piano is the Monogram. Once you hear its full, rich tone; once you 
see how beautifully it is proportioned and finished and how durably it is 
built, you’ll never be satisfied to have any other in your school. 





32-Page Book 





Only 3 feet, 7 inches high, 4 feet, 6 inches wide, two feet deep, and half the 
weight of the ordinary upright. Permits the player to look over the top. 
Easy to move, provides piano accompaniments for every room on an entire 
floor. 





Every school can have a Monogram. Hun- 
dreds of teachers have proved this. They 
have devised scores of ways to raise the 
money. You can follow their plans. 








Plan now to get your Monogram. Every day of delay retards the progress 
of music study in your school. Mail the coupon now! 





This 32-page book makes it easy. It gives 
a complete summary of plans that have 
been used and explains them fully. Con- 
tains enthusiastic letters from teachers who 
raised money successfully through bazaars, 
box suppers, plays, contests, agricultural 
fairs and other plans, many of which were 
unique and original. 


The author of this book is W. Otto Miess- 
ner, well-known music educator who has 
supplemented the letters from teachers 
with many valuable suggestions, 








The Miessner Piano Company 
228 3rd Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


























MIESSNER PIANO CO., 
228 3rd St., Milwaukee. 
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Please send me your free 32-page booklet ‘“‘A Hundred Ways to Raise Money;” 
What others have done to get also copy of the Monogram catalog and details of your 10-day Trial Offer to 
a school piano, you can do. schools. 
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